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PREFACE 


Each  year  more  than  twenty  million  persons  visit  our  National  Parks, 
another  twenty  million  visit  our  National  Forests,  and  many  un- 
counted millions  visit  our  state  park  and  forest  recreation  areas. 

Just  how  many  people  actually  do  use  our  public-owned  forest 
and  shore  recreation  areas  no  one  knows,  for  checkers  can  only 
estimate  the  visits,  not  the  number  of  separate  visitors.  Many  of  the 
people  who  pass  checking  stations  use  the  parks  several  times  a 
year;  many  visit  more  than  one  park.  But  there  is  little  doubt  that  at 
least  25  to  30  per  cent  of  the  entire  population  of  the  United  States 
use  some  part  of  the  public  preserve  for  their  recreation  each  year. 

This  has  not  always  been  the  case.  No  more  than  ten  or  twelve  years 
ago  not  even  half  of  these  people,  all  told,  were  to  be  found  on  our 
state  and  national  playgrounds.  Before  the  park  expansion  days  of 
the  CCG  and  WPA— that  is,  roughly,  before  1933— there  was  no 
more  than  a  handful  of  developed  recreation  areas  in  our  few  state 
park  systems,  and  only  the  more  established  and  famous  National 
arks  were  drawing  great  crowds  of  vacationing  visitors. 
J  By  the  time  we  entered  World  War  II,  however,  there  had  been 
such  an  intense  mushrooming  of  state  parks,  United  States  Forest 
Service  recreation  areas,  and  new  National  Parks,  and  of  the  facilities 
in  them,  that  a  complete  transformation  had  been  effected  in  the 
American  park  structure.  When  the  CCC  finished  its  job  we  were 
ready  to  accommodate  in  hundreds  of  state  parks,  thousands  of 
National  Forest  recreation  areas,  and  in  the  greatly  improved  areas 
of  the  National  Park  system  the  millions  upon  millions  of  visitors  that 
these  postwar  years  have  so  astoundingly  thrust  upon  the  public 
lands. 

In  these  latter  years  I  have  frequently  observed  that  while  many 
parks  were  well  patronized,  few  tourists  had  any  real  familiarity 
with  the  shape  and  scope  of  this  vast  recreation  structure  which  the 
depression  and  the  relief  efforts  that  followed  produced  for  us.  True, 
the  more  glamorous  National  Parks  have  rarely  lacked  publicity; 
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but  the  National  Forests  and  the  lavish  spread  of  state  parks  across 
the  nation  are  almost  totally  unknown  to  the  average  vacationer 
seeking  out-of-doors  recreation  and  inexpensive  holidays. 

The  need  for  this  book  became  obvious  when  a  tourist  in  Virginia 
asked  if  there  were  any  "nice  parks"  between  the  Blue  Ridge  and 
his  destination — California.  Later  his  neighbor  inquired  if  there 
were  any  camping  areas  between  the  Blue  Ridge  and  his  destina- 
tion— Boston.  And  a  third  man  then  came  up  with  two  weeks  of  his 
vacation  to  spin  out  and  asked  if  there  were  any  scenic  attractions 
in  the  mountains  of  North  Carolina! 

Between  any  two  opposite  points  on  our  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
coasts  there  are  so  many  scenic  attractions  and  varied  recreation 
opportunities  on  public-owned  land  that  even  with  as  much  as  six 
months  at  his  disposal  a  tourist  could  not  properly  explore  all  the 
sight-seeing  and  holiday  opportunities  in  a  cross-country  trip.  And 
on  only  a  little  smaller  scale  the  same  thing  is  true  of  our  eastern 
states.  Offhand  I  would  say  that  in  the  sixteen  states  with  which 
this  book  is  concerned  there  are  at  least  600  separate  recreation 
entities  on  state  or  national  lands. 

This  book  is  intended  for  the  motorist  who  wants  to  know  where 
our  eastern  playgrounds  are  to  be  found  and  what  is  to  be  found  on 
them.  While  writing  for  no  special  audience  among  these  motoring 
millions,  I  have  thought  that  my  guide  would  be  especially  useful 
to  budget-minded  vacationists  on  a  holiday  tour.  I  hope  that  it  will 
also  be  helpful  to  others  who  may  not  be  aware  of  the  opportunities 
afforded  by  their  nearby  park  areas. 

This  guide  has  been  written  after  careful  research  and  personal 
investigation.  No  one  person  has  ever  seen  all  the  recreation  spots 
herein  described  and  probably  no  one  person  ever  will.  I  know 
intimately  all  of  the  National  Parks  and  many  of  the  National  Forests 
in  the  eastern  region.  In  preparing  this  guide  I  traveled  from  Maine 
to  Florida,  seeing  sample  parks  in  every  state  and  querying  recrea- 
tion officials  in  many  state  capitals.  I  have  read  and  boiled  down 
every  scrap  of  descriptive  material  available  on  the  individual  areas 
and  have  urged  state  park  directors  to  prepare  more.  Because  of  the 
scarcity  of  descriptive  literature  on  some  parks,  it  has  been  impossible 
to  describe  every  area  fully. 
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PREFACE 


The  acknowledgment  due  those  who  have  helped  me  with  this 
guide  would,  if  properly  made,  be  so  lengthy  as  to  satisfy  my  con- 
science only  at  the  expense  of  the  readers  good  nature. 

I  must,  however,  single  out  for  special  thanks  the  American  Auto- 
mobile Association  for  permitting  me  to  borrow  freely  from  its  in- 
valuable Travel  Guides.  In  the  short  descriptions  of  the  state  parks 
especially,  I  have  often  picked  up  a  whole  AAA  description  far  more 
concise  than  anything  I  might  attempt. 

In  one  or  two  places  government  material  has  been  used  ver- 
batim, and  here  and  there  descriptions  furnished  by  state  park 
brochures  have  been  rewritten  to  fit  into  spots  where  such  informa- 
tion was  needed. 

The  simple  little  maps  which  accompany  this  text  are  intended  to 
serve  as  rough  "locaters"  of  the  public  recreation  areas  in  each  state 
and  to  indicate  the  number  and  concentration  of  park  areas. 

I  suggest  the  use  of  a  gasoline  company's  road  map  for  pin-pointing 
your  state  and  national  park  areas.  These  maps  are  so  large  that  they 
easily  include  details  impossible  to  reduce  to  book-page  size,  and 
they  are  freely  accessible  to  all  motorists. 

However,  gasoline  company  road  maps  are  not  always  infallible 
in  the  matter  of  recreation  areas.  They  sometimes  indicate  parks 
which  are  undeveloped  or  inactive,  and  they  will  sometimes  place 
the  park  symbol  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  road  when  they  are  tight 
on  space.  Although  the  National  Parks  are  usually  well  set  out,  with 
their  areas  clearly  colored  and  their  boundaries  plainly  marked,  most 
gasoline  company  maps  commit  the  common  error  of  failing  to  in- 
dicate satisfactorily  the  equally  important  land  boundaries  of  the 
National  Forests. 

One  further  word  about  the  organization  of  this  book:  When  I 
was  learning  the  states  in  my  school  days  I  was  always  taught  to 
chant  them  "Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island  .  .  ."  and  so  on,  and  I  have  placed  them  in  that  order 
in  the  guide.  It  is  not  only  comfortable  for  me  to  list  them  in  that 
sequence,  but  it  groups  them  together  in  their  natural  regional  associa- 
tion. I  hope  you,  too,  will  find  this  arrangement  a  convenient  one. 

Anthony  F.  Merrill 
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MEET  YOUR  PLAYGROUNDS 


Let  me  introduce  the  public  recreation  areas  of  the  sixteen  states  with 
which  this  guide  is  concerned.  There  are  four  National  Parks,  twelve 
National  Forests,  one  long,  scenic  National  Parkway,  and  hundreds 
of  state-owned  preserves  variously  called  "parks,"  "forests,"  and 
"reservations." 

When  I  say  "public  recreation  areas,"  I  use  the  phrase  in  a  limited 
sense  and  exclude  all  the  many  public  play-area  facilities  in  or  on  the 
outskirts  of  cities  and  towns.  Within  the  scope  of  this  handbook  are 
only  those  publicly  owned  recreation  lands  which  are  well  away  from 
the  cities  in  what  we  Americans  like  to  call  the  "great  outdoors." 

For  the  most  part  these  are  forest  lands  of  one  sort  or  another.  Some 
are  spectacular  mountain  areas,  some  are  interesting  swamplands, 
and  some  are  just  simple  swimming  and  fishing  lakes  out  in  the  quiet 
countryside. 

I  will  describe  primarily  the  "developed"  areas.  The  development 
may  be  very  slight  or  very  elaborate,  it  does  not  matter  which,  as  long 
as  the  park  or  forest  in  question  is  open  for  recreational  use.  It  may 
be  something  as  simple  as  a  scenic  park  through  which  you  merely 
drive  your  car;  or  it  may  be  an  area  that  has  been  provided  with 
fireplaces,  picnic  tables,  running  water,  toilet  facilities,  hot  and  cold 
showers,  graded  and  marked  footpaths,  and  all  the  supervisory  and 
maintenance  personnel  that  is  necessary  at  a  big  state  or  Federal 
park. 

I  shall  omit  many  state  park  areas  close  to  big  cities  like  New  York 
and  Boston,  and  also  many  state  forests  as  well  as  three  or  four 
National  Forests  in  the  East  which  are  devoted  exclusively  to  such 
uses  as  tree  conservation  and  watershed  protection  and  have  no 
normal  recreation  value  or  developed  facilities. 

Recreation  is  a  matter  of  taste.  You  may  like  to  hike,  you  may  like 
to  picnic  in  the  woods,  you  may  like  to  drive  along  a  mountaintop 
scenic  parkway  or  you  may  like  to  sit  out  under  a  wilderness  pine, 
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writing  verse,  drinking  wine,  and  contemplating  your  loved  one. 
Some  people  are  not  happy  in  the  out-of-doors  unless  they  are  hard 
at  work,  dripping  with  perspiration;  others  find  full  measure  of  recre- 
ation in  resting  quietly  in  a  woodland  retreat,  not  moving  a  muscle. 
Our  forests  and  parks  offer  full  opportunity  for  every  outdoor  rec- 
reation from  total  exertion  to  total  relaxation — you  have  but  to  take 
your  choice. 

For  all  practical  purposes  our  state  and  national  recreation  areas 
in  the  East  are  open  to  the  public  free  of  charge.  Only  one  National 
Park,  Shenandoah,  charges  "admission/*  and  that  is  but  25  cents  a 
car  on  its  Skyline  Drive.  The  National  Forests  charge  no  admission 
and  rarely  do  they  charge  for  any  facility — the  notable  exception 
being  a  camping  and  picnicking  charge  which  was  tried  out  ex- 
perimentally in  a  few  representative  forest  camps  in  1949.  In  spite  of 
this  experiment,  which  is  directed  toward  overcrowded  recreation 
units,  Forest  Service  policy  will  still  be  to  provide  most  recreation 
facilities  free.  Many  states  charge  a  20-cent  or  25-cent  service  fee 
at  the  parking  lot,  but  the  individual  is  seldom  charged  for  the  use 
of  the  park. 

An  act  of  Congress  prevents  charges  for  any  public  facility  within 
the  National  Parks,  and  the  aforementioned  free  Forest  Service 
policy  is  one  of  long  standing,  under  which  it  has  maintained  four  or 
five  thousand  United  States  Forest  Recreation  Areas  across  the 
country.  State  park  systems,  lacking  the  patronage  of  the  United 
States  Treasury,  make  minor  service  charges  just  to  keep  their  heads 
above  water.  If  you  want  to  rent  a  locker  in  a  bathhouse,  or  rent  a 
boat,  or  a  vacation  cottage,  or  a  tentsite  in  a  state  park,  there  is  a 
small  fee,  but  these  fees  rarely,  if  ever,  cover  the  cost  of  providing 
the  facility.  Certain  parks  in  New  York  State  may  show  a  daily  profit, 
but  these  have  been  developed  and  exist  mainly  because  private  in- 
dividuals and  a  wise  legislature  have  given  or  appropriated  millions 
of  dollars  to  the  development  of  the  New  York  State  Park  System. 
But  that  investment  can  never  be  amortized  by  a  10-cent  locker 
charge  in  a  bathhouse. 

So  I  think  of  our  national  areas  as  being  free  and  our  state  areas 
as  being  virtually  so.  These  free  areas  permit  holiday  and  week-end 
recreation  to  be  accomplished  on  a  budget  in  which  any  expense  over 
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necessary  food  and  transportation  is  negligible.  The  economic  im- 
portance of  the  picnic  basket  has  grown  in  proportion  to  our  post- 
war inflation.  For  family  groups  the  free  campsites  in  the  National 
Parks  and  Forests  have  actually  meant  the  difference  between  afford- 
ing or  not  affording  a  summer  vacation.  The  same  thing  is  true  in 
regard  to  the  low-cost  vacation  cabins  found  in  many  state  parks. 
These  state-owned  cabins  offer  an  inexpensive  holiday  to  families 
who  cannot  afford  the  cost  of  a  summer  resort. 

National  Areas 

It  is  surprising  how  few  taxpayers  know  the  essential  differences 
between  the  National  Parks  and  the  National  Forests.  So  often  are 
these  two  agencies  confused  in  the  public  eye  that  they  have  recently, 
in  desperation,  issued  a  joint  statement  on  the  subject.  In  essence,  it 
reads: 

Actually  there  is  a  very  real  distinction.  .  .  .  They  are 
operated  differently  and  were  founded  with  different  concepts 
and  aims.  Each  has  its  distinct  place  in  the  .  .  .  conservation 
program  and  in  the  life  of  the  country. 

National  Parks  are  administered  by  the  National  Park  Service 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

National  Forests  are  administered  by  the  Forest  Service  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

National  Parks  are  established,  individually,  only  by  an  act 
of  Congress.  They  are  dedicated  to  the  primary  purpose  of  pre- 
serving .  .  .  superlative  examples  of  the  scenic  and  majestic  in 
nature.  ...  As  a  rule,  only  lands  containing  outstanding  scenic, 
geologic,  or  other  natural  wonders  are  included.  National  Parks 
are  ...  in  a  sense  great  outdoor  museums.  Only  such  develop- 
ments are  permitted  as  are  necessary  for  the  protection  ...  of 
the  areas  or  are  required  for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of 
the  public. 

National  Forests  are  established  by  proclamation  of  the 
President  or,  in  some  states,  only  by  act  of  Congress. 

National  Forests  are  administered  for  the  protection,  develop- 
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ment  and  use  of  timber,  water,  range  and  other  (recreation) 
resources  in  the  public  interest.  A  basic  purpose  is  the  protection 
of  watershed.  .  .  .  Timber  resources  (and)  forest  ranges  are 
managed  to  contribute  toward  a  permanent  supply  of  lumber 
...  to  a  sustained  supply  of  forage  .  .  .  for  livestock  (and) 
to  preserve  their  beauty  and  attractiveness  for  the  recreational 
enjoyment  of  the  people.  .  .  .  All  these  resources  are  handled 
under  a  coordinated  plan  of  management  known  as  "multiple 
use."  This  means  that  a  National  Forest  as  a  whole  is  managed  for 
the  sustained  production  of  a  variety  of  products  and  services. 
Timber  may  be  cut  .  .  .  livestock  may  be  grazed  .  .  .  mining 
(and)  hunting  are  allowed  .  .  .  recreational  opportunities  are 
developed. 

If  you  simply  understand  that  National  Parks  and  Forests  are 
entirely  separate  Federal  operations  you  will  never  again  wound  a 
National  Forest  ranger  by  asking  about  his  "National  Park."  It  hap- 
pens a  thousand  times  a  day.  They  grin,  they  bear  it,  but  they  do  not 
like  it. 

Because  tourists  concentrate  on  the  National  Parks,  recreation  in 
these  areas  becomes  a  big  operation  which  the  Park  Service  handles  in 
a  big  way.  The  Service  provides  elaborate  facilities  for  the  public  use 
and  enjoyment  and  requires  that  necessary  concessions  be  operated 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  park  visitors,  not  the  park  concessionaires. 
Prices  are  rigidly  controlled  at  the  lowest  possible  level  and  conces- 
sions must  meet  high  standards  in  both  design  and  operation.  Al- 
though the  farthest  reaches  of  the  parks  are  open  to  individual  use 
by  any  citizen,  heavy-use  areas  are  generally  concentrated  into  as 
few  centers  as  possible,  so  that  the  millions  of  sight-seers  and  vaca- 
tionists will  get  on  and  off  the  park  preserves  without  destroying  the 
unspoiled  character  of  our  great  scenic  possessions.  If  you  wish  to 
strike  off  by  yourself  into  isolated  sections  of  a  National  Park,  you 
are  as  free  to  do  so  as  though  you  were  in  your  own  back  yard,  pro- 
vided you  have  first  secured  permission  to  camp  and  build  campfires 
outside  the  regular  camp  and  picnic  grounds. 

Recreation  in  the  National  Forests  is  conducted  on  much  less 
formal  lines.  Picnicking  and  camping  areas  are  more  numerous  and 
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the  facilities  simpler  than  those  in  National  Parks.  The  total  acreage 
of  National  Forest  lands,  even  in  our  eastern  region,  is  far  greater 
than  in  National  Parks.  One  of  the  major  purposes  of  this  guide  is  to 
bring  the  tremendous  National  Forest  playgrounds  to  your  atten- 
tion. These  National  Forests  often  offer  far  better  recreational  facili- 
ties than  the  nearby  National  Parks.  And  frequently  the  same  thing 
holds  for  the  scenic  values  as  well.  This  is  especially  true  in  western 
North  Carolina;  and  I  think  that  for  sheer  beauty,  the  National 
Forests  of  West  Virginia  completely  outclass  the  highly  touted 
Shenandoah  National  Park  in  Virginia,  not  that  I  love  Shenandoah 
any  the  less. 

Camping  is  permitted  anywhere  within  reason  in  the  National 
Forests.  However,  in  most  of  our  eastern  forests  it  is  necessary  to 
secure  a  campfire  permit  from  a  District  Ranger  before  building 
fires  anywhere  but  in  fireplaces  provided  at  camp  and  picnic  sites. 

State  Areas 

The  important  thing  to  remember  about  state  parks,  especially  if 
they  are  not  in  your  own  state,  is  that  they  were  provided  mainly  for 
the  daytime  use  of  people  living  in  nearby  communities.  State  park 
people  have  learned  to  their  complete  satisfaction  that  swimming 
and  picnicking  comprise  by  far  the  greatest  use  to  which  their  parks 
are  put,  and  so  the  majority  of  our  state  parks  are  located  on  fresh  or 
salt  water  shores  and  99  per  cent  of  them  are  equipped  with  picnic 
grounds. 

Many  of  the  states  have  built,  usually  with  CCC  help  and  with 
National  Park  Service  architectural  designs,  attractive  little  vacation 
cottages  which  they  rent,  in  season  mostly  by  the  week,  to  whoever 
applies  for  them  first.  Some  states  give  priority  to  their  own  resi- 
dents. In  New  York,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Georgia,  and  Flor- 
ida, the  state  park  cabins  are  particularly  fine  and  well  maintained. 

In  one  or  two  of  the  states  the  parks  are  not  run  with  a  maximum  of 
efficiency,  but  these  are  rapidly  becoming  the  exception.  Now  that 
people  have  become  accustomed  to  good  parks  they  are  demanding 
them  in  their  home  states,  and  most  of  the  state  park  systems  are 
gradually  being  improved.  The  present  reconstruction  and  expansion 
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in  the  Pennsylvania  state  parks  are  the  most  notable  and  healthy 
example  of  this  trend. 

Each  to  his  own  view  of  what  constitutes  the  eastern  American 
play  areas,  but  I  see  them  somewhat  like  this :  The  Maine  coast,  the 
White  Mountains,  the  Green  Mountains,  the  Berkshires,  the  Adiron- 
dack^, the  Appalachians  of  Virginia  and  West  Virginia,  the  mountain 
areas  of  western  North  Carolina,  and  the  winter  lands  of  Florida. 

There  are  certain  big  areas  that  people  try  to  get  to,  and  it  is  these 
areas  that  I  have  tried  to  describe  in  this  guide.  In  some  instances  it 
has  not  been  possible  to  build  them  up  properly  because  the  recrea- 
tional facilities  have  not  yet  been  developed.  For  instance  I  think 
the  Maine  woods  are  a  tremendous  potential  playground,  but  until 
the  problem  of  patrolling  them  and  protecting  them  is  solved  to  every- 
one's satisfaction,  they  will  not  be  developed,  I  am  sure. 

Florida  would  seem  to  be  a  "natural"  for  a  great  public  recreational 
land  development,  but  it  cannot  yet  be  considered  as  an  outstanding 
public  playground  area.  But  Florida  is  on  the  way,  and  has  a  fine 
assortment  of  strategic  areas  already  set  aside  which  will  give  it  a 
string  of  wonderful  tourist  parks,  when  the  appropriations  are  made 
available. 

I  have  drawn  the  Appalachian  mountains  as  my  boundary  line  to 
the  eastern  region,  so  that  Canada,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and 
Alabama  are  beyond  the  scope  of  this  guide.  Certain  states  to  the 
east  of  this  line  have  been  only  lightly  touched  upon  because  their 
development  is  mostly  for  local  use.  I  think  that  both  Georgia  and 
South  Carolina  are  a  little  out  of  the  range  of  American  vacation 
lands,  but  they  have  a  place  in  this  volume  because  they  are  on  the 
main  route  to  an  important  play  area  and  because  they  possess  park 
facilities  that  are  attractive  and  useful  to  wintertime  tourists. 

Delaware  is  not  included  because  there  is  practically  no  park  de- 
velopment, but  I  have  included  Maryland  where  many  of  the  park 
facilities  are  completely  by-passed  because  transients  do  not  know 
that  there  are  such  areas  in  Maryland. 

I  have  broken  the  book  down  by  states  because  I  wanted  it  to  be  an 
easy  guide  and  a  complete  directory  of  every  public  recreation  area 
in  the  East  worthy  of  your  attention  as  a  potential  vacationist,  sight- 
seer, or  passing  tourist. 
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1.  Aroostook  County  State  Park  4.  Fort  Knox  State  Park 

2.  Bradbury  Mountain  State  Park  5.  Lake  St.  George  State  Park 

3.  Camden  Hills  State  Park  6.  Mount  Blue  State  Park 

7.  Sebago  Lake  State  Park 
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In  Maine  there  are  about  8  state  parks,  70  forest  campsites,  125 
forest  picnic  grounds,  a  sliver  of  the  White  Mountain  National 
Forest,  and  one  Federal  park — the  famous  Acadia  National  Park  on 
and  near  Mount  Desert  Island. 

Of  this  group,  only  a  handful  of  areas  are  of  any  practical  value  to 
the  vacationist,  for  Maine  is  not  park-minded  and  her  development  of 
public  recreation  areas  has  been  disappointingly  slow.  Yet  for  all 
their  shortcomings,  Maine's  public  playgrounds  can  be  utilized  ex- 
tensively for  full  holiday  purposes.  Because  of  the  ideal  situation  of 
Acadia  National  Park,  it  is  possible  to  build  a  worth-while  seacoast 
vacation  experience  around  the  use  of  public  lands  in  Maine.  For 
those  who  prefer  the  woods  and  lakes  of  Maine's  back  country,  there 
is  the  wild  fastness  of  the  Mount  Katahdin  region,  an  area  rivaled  only 
by  the  back  country  of  the  Adirondacks  as  the  best  wilderness  in  the 
East. 

Though  Maine  has  fairly  definite  resort  regions,  it  is  impossible  to 
draw  a  clear-cut  boundary  for  any  of  them.  If  traffic  is  any  indicator, 
the  most  heavily  used  portion  of  Maine  must  be  that  coastal  strip 
lying  at  the  entrance  to  the  state,  the  55  miles  of  beach  and  coast 
between  the  New  Hampshire  border  and  Portland.  Here  are  the 
crowded  sandy  beaches  of  York  Harbor,  Ogunquit,  Kennebunkport, 
and  Old  Orchard,  all  of  them  close  to  Boston  and  the  great  in- 
dustrial populations  of  New  England. 

From  Portland  there  are  three  principal  tourist  routes  on  into  the 
state.  The  coastal  route  goes  up  along  Casco  Bay,  through  Rockland, 
up  across  the  Penobscot,  and  past  Bar  Harbor  to  its  termination  at 
the  New  Brunswick  border.  With  a  few  exceptions,  this  whole  area 
is  one  long  summer  resort,  popular  but  not  teeming  with  humanity  as 
are  the  lower  beaches. 

Another  route  from  Portland  leads  up  through  the  less  interesting 
center  of  Maine  to  the  Moosehead  Lake  country  and  to  Bangor,  gate- 
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way  to  northern  Maine.  A  third  route  wanders  up  the  valleys  and 
rivers  through  the  mill  towns  to  the  Rangeley  Lake  resort  area  and  is 
the  back  door  to  the  White  Mountains. 

None  of  these  resort  regions  has  a  sufficient  number  of  publicly 
owned  recreation  areas.  Acadia  and  Baxter  ( Katahdin )  are  the  only 
two  large  parks,  and  Baxter  is  not  easy  to  reach  and  is  limited  in 
its  use  almost  entirely  to  hikers. 

In  areas  where  there  are  heavy  forests,  the  Maine  Forest  Com- 
mission maintains — or  endeavors  with  varying  success  to  maintain — 
free  public  campgrounds  and  picnic  areas.  There  are  only  a  few  in 
the  heavily  populated  southern  section  of  the  state.  Where  they  are 
found  they  will  prove  most  useful,  especially  to  the  camper,  but 
recreation  is  not  the  Forest  Commission's  primary  function  and  the 
sites  have  been  provided  to  reduce  fire  hazards  rather  than  encourage 
recreational  use. 

Of  the  Maine  state  parks  with  which  I  am  personally  familiar,  the 
nicest  by  far  is  Camden  Hills  State  Park.  If  you  want  all  the  mari- 
time beauties  of  the  Maine  coast  in  one  compact  package,  let  Camden 
Hills  be  your  destination. 

Bradbury  Mountain  State  Park  is  an  area  to  be  kept  in  mind  by 
motorists  seeking  a  convenient  overnight  or  picnic  stop  close  to  US  1 
in  lower  Maine.  Just  5  miles  from  Freeport,  Bradbury  Mountain  is 
well  patronized  by  tent  and  trailer  campers  en  route  in  or  out  of 
Maine. 

Mount  Blue  State  Park,  up  near  the  Rangeley  Lakes  region,  should 
be  sampled  by  those  who  like  their  countryside  placid.  The  lowlands 
here  are  agricultural  and  the  occasional  mountains  rise  gently  out  of 
wide  sprawling  lakes  which  lie  at  ease  in  great  silver  dollops.  This 
is  rather  typical  of  the  whole  Rangeley  region,  of  which  Mount  Blue 
is  only  the  southernmost  portion.  There  is  always  the  pleasant  ar- 
rangement of  farmland  and  forested  hills  until  one  gets  north  of 
Rangeley  into  the  solid  timber  areas.  In  one  of  its  brochures  the 
Maine  Development  Commission  recommends  Mount  Blue  to  the 
"passive  recreationalist."  I  like  that  term  for  there  is  an  air  of  bucolic 
calm  about  the  Mount  Blue  Park,  and  it  is  great  country  for  blue- 
berrying,  too. 
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Baxter  State  Park 

If  you  are  going  to  do  Katahdin  you  might  as  well  do  it  properly. 
Baxter  State  Park,  the  preserve  which  contains  this  mighty  mountain 
mass,  is  not  just  around  the  corner  from  anywhere.  It  is  way  out  in 
the  woods  of  northern  Maine  at  the  end  of  a  tough,  narrowing  gravel 
road  which  goes  in  from  Millinocket  on  the  southeastern  approach 
or  Greenville  and  Moosehead  Lake  on  the  southwestern  approach. 
There  are  none  of  the  niceties  of  civilization  to  be  found  anywhere 
along  the  100-mile  loop  of  road  between  Millinocket  and  Greenville 
except  for  a  very  few  backwoods  supply  stores.  Near  the  park  itself 
there  are  no  transient  tourist  accommodations  available  on  short 
notice,  no  lunch  stands  and  no  gasoline  stations;  only  park  campsites 
equipped  with  a  few  shelters  which  are  usually  crowded  to  capacity, 
and  an  area  in  which  you  may  pitch  your  tent — if  you  have  one — or 
may  sleep  in  the  open  if  you  do  not. 

In  order  to  do  Katahdin  in  even  the  sketchiest  fashion — that  is,  just 
the  shortest  climb  to  the  summit  and  back — you  have  to  stay  in  the 
park  area  for  one  night  at  the  very  least  and  it  is  far  better  to  plan 
for  two.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  best  and  easiest  way  to  man- 
age the  Katahdin  trip  is  to  make  it  a  camping  expedition.  The  only 
possible  alternative  is  to  stay  at  one  of  the  four  nearby  commercial 
sports  camps.  These  are  very  comfortable  hostelries  within  easy 
reach  of  the  main  Katahdin  climbs,  but  they  require  advance  reserva- 
tions. ( See  Baxter  State  Park  in  the  listing  at  the  end  of  the  chapter. ) 

I  hope  these  initial  words  of  caution  will  not  be  discouraging 
but  Katahdin  is  not  exactly  a  Sunday  afternoon  excursion  and  many 
people  attempt  it  in  ignorance  of  this  fact. 

Katahdin  is  an  enormous  mountain  of  granite  which  rises  to  5267 
feet  of  isolated  majesty  out  of  the  forests  of  northern  Maine  where 
the  ordinary  elevation  runs  from  500  to  1000  feet,  so  that  the  mighty 
bulk  of  Katahdin  stands  head  and  shoulders  above  its  surroundings. 
Though  it  has  been  a  mecca  of  hikers  for  more  than  a  century, 
Katahdin's  backwoods  remoteness  has  prevented  the  taming  of  its 
wilderness.  Lumbermen  have  been  around  it  and  over  portions  of 
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it,  but  Katahdin  has  made  such  an  impression  on  everyone  who  has 
ever  seen  it — from  Thoreau  to  its  benefactor,  Percival  P.  Baxter — 
that  it  has  been  set  aside  as  a  permanent  forest  preserve.  From  1931  to 
1947  Governor  Baxter  steadily  deeded  parcels  of  Katahdin  to  the 
state  so  that  now  the  park  has  grown  to  an  area  of  200  square  miles. 

Katahdin  is  a  hiker's  paradise.  It  offers  the  best  mountain  wilder- 
ness trails  to  be  found  east  of  the  Rockies,  with  every  range  of  trail 
experience  one  may  desire  from  a  good  day's  hike  to  advanced  rock 
climbing  which  only  an  expert  may  dare  to  undertake.  While  there 
is  no  Alpine  glacier  climbing  here,  winter  enthusiasts  occasionally 
work  their  way  up  on  skis  and  snowshoes. 

The  whole  mountaintop  is  well  above  the  timber  line.  The  views 
from  its  upper  reaches  are  splendid,  a  limitless  spread  of  forest  and 
seemingly  hundreds  of  lakes  scattered  in  all  directions.  Some  of  its 
cliffs  are  sheer  for  2000  feet  at  a  clip,  while  high  within  its  encircling 
peaks  there  lie  mysterious  wild  areas  which  have  been  penetrated 
by  only  a  tiny  handful  of  humans.  It  seems  incredible  that  this  should 
be  true  on  a  mountain  as  popular  as  Katahdin,  but  we  have  the  word 
of  that  authority,  Myron  Avery,  dean  of  the  Appalachian  Trail,  that 
the  spruce  flats  of  the  "Klondike"  on  Katahdin  are  "a  land  of  mys- 
tery .  .  .  few  have  ever  traversed  it." 

Those  who  make  only  the  one-day  round-trip  climb  of  Katahdin 
do  not  fully  experience  the  mountain's  pleasures.  However,  not 
everyone's  holiday  may  be  dedicated  to  hiking  and  climbing,  and 
most  of  the  visitors  to  the  mountain  area  limit  themselves  to  going 
up  to  Baxter  Peak,  seeing  the  view  and  contenting  themselves  with 
the  fact  that  they  have  climbed  to  the  top. 

If  you  are  a  leisurely  traveler  and  can  stay  as  long  as  you  wish, 
I  urge  you,  before  making  the  Baxter  Park  trip,  to  send  50  cents 
to  the  Appalachian  Trail  Conference,  1916  Sunderland  PL,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  for  their  "Guide  to  the  Katahdin  Section."  An  advance 
reading  of  this  detailed  guide  will  help  you  to  determine  how  much 
time  you  may  wish  to  spend  in  the  park  and  the  type  of  campsite 
best  suited  to  your  needs. 

The  shortest  way  in  to  Katahdin  from  what  may  be  called  civiliza- 
tion is  through  Millinocket,  a  town  85  highway  miles  due  north  of 
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Bangor.  From  Millinocket  it  is  about  26  miles  to  either  of  the  two 
main  campsites  in  the  area,  Katahdin  Stream  and  Chimney  Pond. 
The  Millinocket  approach  is  the  one  most  commonly  used.  The 
alternate  route  is  that  coming  in  from  Greenville  at  the  foot  of 
Moosehead  Lake,  a  distance  of  65  miles.  Many  people  come  in  one 
way  and  go  out  the  other. 

There  is  little  to  choose  between  the  two  routes,  for  what  the  short 
one  saves  on  mileage  it  loses  in  quality.  However,  the  Millinocket  ap- 
proach was  somewhat  improved  in  1948  with  widening  and  more 
turnouts. 

Katahdin  Stream  Campsite  is  right  along  the  Millinocket-Green- 
ville  road.  From  it  the  well-marked  Appalachian  Trail  leads  about 
5%  miles  to  the  summit,  the  shortest  climb  from  any  auto  parking 
spot.  The  shortest  climb  from  a  campsite  is  the  route  from  Chimney 
Pond.  The  so-called  Basin  Pond  Road,  the  auto  access  to  Chimney 
Pond,  leaves  the  Millinocket-Greenville  road  at  the  forks,  16  miles 
out  of  Millinocket,  and  bears  northeast  to  Roaring  Brook  on  the 
eastern  slopes  of  Katahdin.  Parking  facilities  here  are  cramped  and 
poor,  and  from  the  parking  space  Katahdin's  summit  is  again  5% 
miles  away,  just  as  at  Katahdin  Stream,  but  the  circumstances  are 
entirely  different  and  there  are  some  advantages.  The  camping  area 
is  Sy2  miles  in  from  the  parking  place,  which  means  that  the  summit 
is  only  1%  miles  from  the  camp.  And  since  the  Roaring  Brook  park- 
ing spot  is  500  feet  higher  than  Katahdin  Stream,  the  amount  of 
climbing  necessary  is  cut  down  just  that  much.  This  puts  the  high 
Katahdin  peaks  within  easy  reach  of  the  one-day  hiker.  Against  this, 
however,  is  the  necessity  of  hauling  in  equipment  and  supplies  3% 
miles. 

Armed  with  these  details  you  can  decide  whether  to  pack  in  to 
Chimney  Pond  and  have  more  time  hiking  the  trails  at  the  summit, 
or  to  motor  up  to  a  campsite  at  Katahdin  Stream  and  be  limited — if 
your  time  is  short — to  the  routine  hike  up  and  down  the  Appalachian 
Trail  approach. 

There  is  also  a  way  of  getting  at  the  northern  peaks  of  the  park 
from  the  rear,  so  to  speak,  by  the  Grand  Lake  fire  road  out  of  Patten, 
a  town  some  30  or  40  miles  north  of  Millinocket.  This  road  has  been 
made  fairly  passable  into  the  back  country  north  of  the  park. 
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Acadia  National  Park 

Acadia  National  Park  is  a  conglomeration  of  scattered  holdings 
strewn  all  over  the  once-exclusive  resort  area  of  Mount  Desert,  an 
island  some  13  miles  wide,  east  and  west,  and  16  miles  long.  In  addi- 
tion there  are  perhaps  3  square  miles  of  park  on  the  tip  of  Schoodic 
Peninsula,  a  mere  5  miles  to  the  east  across  Frenchmans  Bay  but  a 
long  50  miles  around  by  motor  road. 

Mount  Desert  is  well  up  at  the  extreme  northeastern  end  of  Maine's 
coastal  resort  area.  Roughly,  there  are  about  200  road-miles  between 
it  and  the  southern  entrance  to  "Vacationland"  at  Portsmouth,  N.H. 

Beyond  Mount  Desert — "Down  East,"  as  they  say  of  Maine  all  over 
New  England — the  coastline  grows  more  rugged,  the  tides  more 
spectacular  and  the  ribbon  of  US  1  meets  the  Canadian  border  at 
Calais,  locally  pronounced  "Callus."  Though  there  are  many  delight- 
ful seacoast  villages  along  this  northeastern  run,  all  of  them  with 
their  quota  of  summer  resorts  and  seasonal  participants,  the  big 
summer  activity  along  the  Maine  coast  virtually  peters  out  after  Bar 
Harbor  and  Mount  Desert. 

Mount  Desert  is  an  island  by  virtue  of  a  tidal  channel  between  it 
and  the  mainland  which  floods  to  a  respectable  sheet  of  water  at 
high  tide  and  remains  decently  wet  but  shallow  at  the  ebb.  At  first 
glance  on  the  map  it  looks  round,  but  actually  it  is  a  fat,  inverted  U, 
pierced  by  the  long  and  lovely  Somes  Sound,  a  6-mile  fiord  which 
cuts  the  island  almost  in  half.  Between  much  of  Mount  Desert's 
outer  shore  and  the  open  Atlantic  waters  of  the  great  Bay  of  Maine 
are  protecting  island  satellites,  but  the  southeastern  corner,  along 
the  entrance  of  Frenchmans  Bay,  is  open  to  the  Atlantic  surf  which 
nearly  always  provides  the  fascinating  spectacle  of  high  spray  plumes 
feathering  the  rocky  headlands,  especially  when  the  wind  is  blow- 
ing up  the  bay. 

The  bulk  of  the  park  lies  to  the  east  of  the  Somes  Sound  fiord,  on 
the  Bar  Harbor  side  of  the  island,  but  the  scattered  "private  in- 
holdings"  within  the  park's  wide  boundaries  on  the  western  half  are 
so  laced  with  parcels  of  park  property  that  the  whole  island  seems 
to  be  a  National  Park. 

Acadia's  prominent  physical  features,  the  mountains,  the  bays,  and 
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the  several  lakes,  all  tend  to  run  north  and  south.  The  main  scenic 
attraction  of  the  area  is  Cadillac  Mountain,  a  glacier-polished  dome 
which  shrugs  off  the  forest  struggling  up  its  sides  to  rise  1500  feet 
from  its  sea-level  footing  in  Bar  Harbor.  Though  not  precisely  on 
the  shore  itself,  as  is  Mount  Battie  a  little  farther  down  the  coast  at 
Camden  Hills  State  Park,  the  1500-foot  mass  of  Cadillac  is  in  such 
close  relation  to  the  sea  that  it  possesses  an  impressiveness  not  to  be 
found  elsewhere  on  our  eastern  seaboard. 

Cadillac  may  be  ascended  quite  easily  by  a  wide  hard-surfaced 
roadway  which  goes  all  the  way  to  the  summit  at  an  easy  gradient. 
It  may  also  be  hiked  by  the  more  ambitious,  of  whom  there  are  only 
a  tiny  few  compared  to  the  many  motorists  who  glide  up  the  moun- 
tain at  all  hours  when  either  the  sun  or  moon  is  shining.  But  Cadillac, 
like  all  the  mountains  in  the  park,  is  laced  with  pleasant  walking 
trails  and  it  is  a  pity  that  many  visitors  to  the  park  fail  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  excellent  trail  system — 150  miles  of  footpath,  plus 
50  miles  of  bridle  path. 

The  view  from  Cadillac's  summit  is  very  satisfying  when  the 
weather  is  clear.  If  you  will  explore  the  whole  180  degrees  of  the 
mountaintop  you  will  find  the  entire  pattern  of  Mount  Desert  plainly 
visible.  The  ocean  view  is  undeniably  unique,  for  this  is  the  highest 
mountain  from  which  an  American  may  look  down  at  the  ocean  that 
laps  his  nation's  eastern  shores.  Bar  Harbor  lies  below  with  the  is- 
land that  gives  it  its  name,  while  down  Frenchmans  Bay  march  the 
amusing  little  Porcupines,  a  most  aptly  named  company  of  islets. 
Schoodic  Peninsula,  a  distant  section  of  the  park,  seems  close  enough 
to  touch,  as  it  may  be  through  the  several  dime-in-the-slot  binoculars 
scattered  around  the  summit  area,  while  to  the  west  in  any  normal 
weather  you  may  see  the  Camden  Hills.  On  rare  days  even  the 
nub  of  Katahdin  is  visible  110  miles  to  the  north. 

During  the  summer  season  a  ranger-naturalist  is  stationed  at  the 
top  of  Cadillac  to  conduct  frequent  parties  round  the  little  circle 
of  paved  trail  which  leads  to  the  various  lookout  points.  In  addition 
to  answering  the  ordinary  questions  about  the  ever-present  view, 
the  ranger-naturalist  adds  an  interesting  description  of  the  glacial 
formation  of  the  mountain  and  the  surrounding  region,  pointing  out 
the  still-visible  glacial  scratches  across  the  bare  surface  of  Cadillac. 
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Here  on  the  summit  are  also  to  be  found  the  fascinating  little  dwarf 
trees  and  plants,  miniatures  of  their  southern  brethren,  and  beside 
them  the  plant  life  which  Acadia's  altitude  sustains  though  these 
plants  ordinarily  belong  inside  the  Arctic  circle. 

Cadillac  is  not  by  any  means  the  major  attraction  in  the  park, 
though  it  is  the  most  prominent  one.  I  should  say  that  the  Ocean 
Drive,  often  called  the  Rockefeller  Drive,  is  really  the  most  en- 
joyable and  best  remembered  feature  of  anyone's  visit  to  Acadia. 
This  is  a  scenic  road  which  skirts  the  southeastern  shore  of  the 
island  from  Bar  Harbor  to  Seal  Harbor.  Its  salient  features,  over 
and  above  the  splendid  rugged  shore  line  and  the  rich  dark  forests 
which  border  it,  are  things  like  the  Thunder  Hole,  Otter  Cliff  and 
Great  Head. 

The  Thunder  Hole  is  a  great  slot  in  the  jagged  wall  of  rusty  pink 
shore  cliffs,  so  formed  that  the  surf  rushes  into  it  on  every  high 
surge  and  slams  up  against  its  sheer  back  wall  with  a  tremendous 
wham.  When  the  hole  is  really  thundering,  the  spray  shoots  a  good 
40  feet  up  into  the  air.  Just  north  of  Thunder  Hole  is  Great  Head,  a 
high  promontory,  and  the  Anemone  Cave,  a  wave-eroded  opening 
in  the  rocks.  Below  Thunder  Hole,  along  the  Ocean  Drive,  is  Otter 
Cliff,  a  popular  spot  for  watching  the  surf  and  enjoying  the  peculiarly 
appealing  charm  of  Mount  Desert's  lovely  rugged  shore.  For  those 
who  like  their  tours  to  be  guided,  the  Park  service  sponsors  guided 
motor  caravans  on  regular  schedules,  with  a  ranger-naturalist  at 
the  helm. 

My  favorite  drive  in  Acadia  is  the  Jordan  Pond  road,  a  park  high- 
way that  runs  from  Jordan  Pond  to  the  outskirts  of  Bar  Harbor, 
passing,  en  route,  the  entrance  to  the  Cadillac  Mountain  road.  This 
is  especially  beautiful  now  because  it  traverses  an  area  untouched 
by  the  tragic  forest  fire  of  1947. 

Ever  since  this  disaster,  in  which  most  of  the  residential  area  of 
Bar  Harbor  and  great  masses  of  the  beautiful  forest  area  went  up 
in  smoke,  the  association  of  the  ruinous  fire  with  Acadia  National 
Park  has  been  a  natural  one,  although  less  then  one-third  of  the 
park  property  was  damaged.  The  greater  portion  of  Acadia  was 
untouched. 

I  do  not  mean  to  minimize  the  damage  or  its  sickening  effect 
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upon  the  visitor  to  Acadia.  It  is  impossible  to  visit  the  park  without 
seeing  gruesome  evidences  of  the  complete  destruction  which  the 
fire  wreaked  upon  everything  that  it  touched.  The  west  side  of  the 
island  is  a  depressing  mess,  and  in  spite  of  all  the  heroic  timber 
salvage  and  cutting  that  has  taken  place  in  the  burned  areas  since 
the  event,  the  scars  of  the  fire  will  be  evident  to  the  layman  for  the 
next  decade.  And  for  the  trained  eye  of  the  conservationist  they  will 
remain  for  several  decades. 

Among  the  park's  treasures,  the  most  serious  damage  was  sustained 
by  Sieur  de  Monts  Spring.  Along  with  the  Thunder  Hole,  this  historic 
spring  in  its  sylvan  setting  ranked  high  as  a  tourist  drawing  card. 
It  is  sylvan  no  longer.  Thunder  Hole  is  an  ocean  attraction  and  thus 
impervious  to  fire,  but  the  flames  crept  up  along  the  shore  behind  it 
and  along  Cadillac  Cliffs.  Great  Head,  a  once-lovely  point  covered 
with  dark  pines,  is  now  silver  gray  with  the  ghostly  remnants  of  a 
dead  forest,  to  my  mind  the  most  dramatic  array  of  death  on  the 
island. 

In  the  summer  following  the  fire  I  found  my  first  impressions  to 
be  those  of  depression  and  I  was  anxious  to  leave  the  island  im- 
mediately. Many  visitors,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  do  just  that  but  to  my 
mind  they  are  making  a  mistake  because  Acadia  and  its  adjacent 
little  communities  still  have  everything  to  offer  the  visitor  that  they 
ever  did.  I  stayed  on,  and  found  the  roar  of  the  surf  as  soothing  as 
it  ever  was,  the  lobster  boiled  in  a  bucket  of  sea  water  over  a  drift- 
wood fire  as  delicious  as  the  best  any  New  York  restaurant  could 
hope  to  serve,  and  the  clear  Maine  ocean  air  as  bracing  as  any  in 
New  England. 

These  are  the  things  that  really  make  Acadia  for  me,  the  incidentals 
at  the  fringes  of  the  park.  If  you  don't  go  to  Seal  or  Northeast  Harbor 
for  a  trip  round  the  island  on  the  mail  boat  or  one  of  the  water  taxis, 
and  if  you  don't  go  to  a  lobster  pound  or  harbor  wharf  and  buy  a 
fresh  live  lobster  to  be  boiled  over  your  own  fire  on  the  rocky  beach, 
and  if  you  don't  drive  round  the  nearby  Maine  villages  to  admire  the 
exquisite  simplicity  of  the  best  of  New  England's  village  architecture 
— you  will  be  missing  the  things  which  make  "Down  East"  the  worth- 
while vacation  land  that  it  truly  is.  All  this  can  be  done  from  a  base 
point  in  the  park,  for  there  are  two  campgrounds — not  very  elaborate, 
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but  they  are  there  and  they  do  provide  the  bare  essentials  for  the 
camper.  Failing  these  there  are  several  small  communities  scattered 
around  the  island  offering  every  type  of  tourist  accommodation  that 
you  may  desire,  from  modest  to  lush. 

I  must  draw  your  attention  to  the  Schoodic  Peninsula  portion  of 
the  park,  a  section  which  many  people  see  from  afar  but  which  not 
too  many  visit  because  of  the  long  distance  by  road  from  Acadia 
proper  to  Schoodic.  Schoodic's  best  performance  is  its  surf,  usually 
far  better  than  that  which  beats  upon  Mount  Desert,  but  its  real 
charm  lies  in  its  unspoiled  quality.  The  peninsula  is  an  undeveloped 
forested  headland,  around  which  the  Park  Service  has  built  a  beauti- 
ful scenic  road.  Near  the  peninsula's  end  the  land  rises  to  a  small 
peak,  Schoodic  Mountain,  up  which  a  narrow  roadway  will  carry 
your  car  to  a  parking  area  near  the  summit.  Sort  of  a  poor  man's 
Mount  Cadillac,  this  little  peak,  with  its  rough  natural  trail  and 
simple  access  road,  has  about  it  a  special  charm  not  to  be  found  on 
its  more  glamorous  big  brother  across  the  bay. 

Newcomers  to  Mount  Desert  Island  will  find  ample  information 
facilities  waiting  for  them  from  the  moment  they  cross  the  entrance 
bridge.  Every  sizable  community  on  the  island  has  an  information 
bureau.  The  Park  Service  maintains  a  special  information  office  along- 
side its  headquarters  at  the  south  end  of  Bar  Harbor  village,  and 
across  town  from  it  the  community  runs  an  equally  replete  informa- 
tion booth  on  the  municipal  dock,  from  which  you  may  emerge  to 
find  a  dozen  entrepreneurs  of  the  water-taxi  trade  beseeching  your 
favor.  The  rates  for  these  sight-seeing  tours  are  usually  reasonable 
and  the  journey  rewarding. 

Canoeing  in  Maine 

Vacationists  who  think  of  Maine,  more  often  than  not  completely 
overlook  the  many  and  varied  canoe  trips  for  which  the  State  has 
been  famous  since  the  days  of  Thoreau.  There  are  literally  dozens 
of  standard  canoe  routes  through  every  part  of  Maine,  varying  in 
length  and  style  from  overnight  on  the  Union  River  to  four  weeks  on 
the  Allagash. 
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Maine  offers  the  canoeist  a  dividend  of  holiday  enjoyment  to 
which  even  the  Adirondacks,  with  their  network  of  canoe  routes, 
must  defer.  The  Maine  canoe  country  is  generally  regarded  as  being 
wilder,  the  going  a  little  tougher  and  the  time  necessary  a  little  longer 
than  similar  factors  in  Adirondack  canoeing.  But  it  is  a  mistake  for 
the  beginner  or  the  person  who  is  limited  on  his  vacation  time  to 
think  of  Maine's  canoe  routes  as  being  only  the  Allagash,  the  East 
Branch  and  the  St.  John  River,  all  fairly  long  journeys  requiring  ex- 
perienced guides.  There  are  many  outstanding  exceptions  to  the 
rigors  of  these  more  famous  routes  which  make  for  a  wide  variety  of 
canoe  experience  in  Maine.  The  increasing  number  of  lightweight 
canoes  on  tourists'  car  tops,  is  evidence  of  this  wealth  of  canoe  routes. 

The  famous  Maine  trips  are:  the  Allagash,  a  run  of  about  150 
miles  which  begins  near  Moosehead  and  goes  north  to  Fort  Kent 
at  Maine's  northernmost  border;  the  East  Branch  trip,  Maine's  most 
difficult  and  exciting,  from  Ripogenus  Dam  to  Grindstone  on  the 
East  Branch  of  the  Penobscot;  the  Moose  River  trip,  which  has  two 
or  three  variations,  all  working  out  the  Moose  River,  east  of  Moose- 
head  Lake,  to  Jackman;  the  Rangeley  Lakes  trip,  a  short  but  strenuous 
run  between  Rangeley  Lakes  and  Upton,  a  village  to  the  west  of 
Rangeley. 

All  of  these  trips,  and  many  others  as  well,  ordinarily  require  guides 
and  are  not  for  the  novice.  But  for  those  who  want  to  think  about 
Maine's  famous  canoe  trips  and  would  like  to  undertake  one  of 
them  with  or  without  a  guide,  there  is  no  better  point  of  departure 
than  the  free  booklet  distributed  by  the  Maine  Development  Com- 
mission, "Fishing,  Hunting  and  Canoeing."  This  pamphlet  is  by  no 
means  a  fully  detailed  description  of  all  the  canoe  trips,  but  it  does 
list  most  of  them  and  provides  a  stepping  stone  between  the  total 
stranger  and  his  choice  of  large-scale  canoe  trips  in  Maine. 

For  persons  like  me — and  like  you,  perhaps — there  are  several  less 
strenuous  and  hazardous  trips.  The  Penobscot  and  the  Kennebec 
both  are  pleasant,  easy  river  jaunts  which  may  be  stretched  out  or 
shortened  to  suit  your  convenience.  Moosehead  Lake  is  a  wonder- 
ful body  of  water  for  canoe  exploration.  So  too  are  the  Rangeley 
Lakes,  several  of  which  are  amply  provided  with  Maine  Forest 
Service  lunchgrounds  and  campsites. 
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Any  body  of  water  in  Maine,  salt  or  fresh,  will  float  a  canoe,  and 
no  map  is  required  to  tell  you  on  sight  whether  or  not  a  waterway 
looks  attractive  for  an  afternoon's  paddle. 

Maine  Forest  Service  Camp  and  Picnic  Areas 

There  is  no  complete  information  available  on  the  location  of  all 
these  sites.  Maine  will  furnish  you  with  a  leaflet  listing  them,  along 
with  an  official  highway  map  which  indicates  many  of  them  with 
a  map  symbol,  and  with  this  combination  you  can  work  out  the 
location  of  several  of  them.  But  the  real  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
Maine  does  not  encourage  strangers  to  visit  its  north  woods.  The 
story  behind  this  is  a  long  one,  fraught  with  controversy.  My  expe- 
rience has  been  that  the  state's  Forest  Service  claims  to  have  no  com- 
plete knowledge  of  the  location  of  its  areas  while  the  Maine  Develop- 
ment Commission  just  flatly  ignores  specific  queries  on  the  subject. 

As  far  as  the  tourist  is  concerned,  I  can  only  tell  him  that  using  the 
Maine  Forest  Service  camp  and  picnic  sites  is  a  hit-or-miss  proposi- 
tion and  will  remain  so  until  the  state  changes  its  policy  on  the 
recreational  use  of  its  back  country.  If  you  can  afford  a  Maine  guide 
you  may  camp  anywhere  in  the  Maine  woods  that  you  like,  but  if 
you  cannot  include  that  extra  expense  item  in  your  vacation  budget 
you  will  have  to  do  the  best  you  can  with  what  legal  campsites  you 
stumble  on — or  stay  out  of  the  Maine  woods  entirely. 

You  understand,  of  course,  that  this  difficulty  hinges  on  forest  fire 
prevention.  The  State  of  Maine  has  several  severe  laws  designed  to 
protect  its  forests  from  human  carelessness,  and  wardens  are  con- 
stantly patrolling  the  forests  to  see  that  the  public  does  not  violate 
them.  With  nearly  85  per  cent  of  the  state  in  forest  land,  the  people 
of  Maine  tend  to  take  their  forest  protection  seriously. 

During  the  spring,  summer,  and  fall  months  no  fire  may  be  built 
on  forest  lands  except  at  these  regulation  camp  and  picnic  sites,  un- 
less a  registered  Maine  guide  is  in  attendance.  And  when  they  say 
"fires,"  they  mean  not  only  campfires  but  gasoline  camp  stoves, 
Primus  stoves,  alcohol  gelatin  stoves,  or  any  other  portable  camp 
stove. 

All  forest  camp  and  lunch  sites  in  Maine  are  located  along  well- 
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traveled  roads,  trails,  and  streams  and  are  conspicuously  designated 
by  large  yellow  signs  bearing  the  state  seal  of  Maine.  The  sites  are 
very  informal  and  designed  for  temporary  occupancy  only.  Often 
they  are  equipped  with  nothing  more  than  the  sign — no  sanitary 
conveniences  or  other  recreation  niceties.  However,  there  is  usually 
a  source  of  drinking  water  nearby. 


Hunting  and  Fishing  Digest 

Maine's  lakes  and  streams  abound  in  game  fish.  The  state  stocks 
its  various  fishing  waters  with  trout,  touge,  and  salmon.  In  general, 
the  best  lake  fishing  is  from  early  spring  through  June  and  again  in 
September.  In  July  and  August,  however,  there  is  good  fishing  for 
bass,  pickerel,  and  perch.  Mount  Blue  and  Sebago  Lake  State  Parks 
are  probably  the  best  fishing  parks  easily  reached,  and  of  course  the 
region  around  Katahdin  is  famous  among  sportsmen  both  for  fishing 
and  hunting. 

The  woodland  sections  offer  excellent  hunting  for  deer,  bear,  and 
smaller  game.  The  coast  and  some  of  the  lakes  and  ponds  are  hunt- 
ing grounds  for  geese,  ducks,  and  other  game  birds.  The  deer  is  the 
most  important  game  animal  and  the  best  upland  game  bird  is  the 
ruffed  grouse. 

Nonresident  hunting  licenses:  $20.25,  all  species;  $10.25,  all 
species  except  deer. 

Nonresident  fishing  licenses:  $7.75  for  entire  season;  $3.25  for  3 
days. 


PUBLIC  RECREATION  AREAS  IN   MAINE: 
FEDERAL 

Acadia  National  Park 

Season:  The  park  is  open  all  year  but  the  advent  of  frost  neces- 
sitates the  closing  down  of  facilities  requiring  water — like  campsites 
— from  about  October  to  May.  Park  headquarters  is  open  daily  ex- 
cept Sunday,  8  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 
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Fees:  There  is  no  admission  charged  for  the  park  nor  for  any 
Park  Service  facility  within  it. 

Location  and  Approaches:  About  45  miles  southeast  of  Bangor, 
near  Ellsworth.  There  is  but  one  road  entrance  to  Mount  Desert,  on 
State  Route  3  from  Ellsworth,  from  a  junction  with  US  1,  just  east  of 
Ellsworth.  Best  coastal  approach  to  Ellsworth  is  by  US  Alternate  1 
from  Bucksport. 

Features:  A  unique  combination  of  ocean  and  mountain  scenery, 
the  park  includes  about  30  square  miles  of  Mount  Desert  Island, 
the  largest  rock-built  island  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  Dominating  the 
park  are  the  ancient  rounded  peaks  of  the  Mount  Desert  Mountains 
— Cadillac,  the  Flying  Squadron,  and  the  Bubbles — worn  down  by 
centuries  of  disintegration  and  glacial  action.  Great  cliffs  under- 
mined by  the  pounding  surf  at  their  bases  rise  vertically  from  the 
ocean  and  furnish  the  most  interesting  scenic  feature  of  the  park. 

The  granite  peaks,  of  which  there  are  more  than  a  dozen,  are 
heavily  forested  with  pine,  hemlock,  cedar,  and  deciduous  trees. 
Fresh- water  lakes  lie  in  the  hollows.  The  park  is  a  wildlife  sanctu- 
ary. 

Outstanding  points  of  interest  include  the  motor  road  up  Cadillac 
Mountain,  Sargent  Drive  along  Somes  Sound,  Beech  Cliffs  over- 
looking Echo  Lake  near  Southwest  Harbor,  the  surf  at  the  point  on 
Otter  Cliff,  Schoodic  and  Thunder  Hole,  the  Rockefeller-endowed 
Ocean  Drive,  and  the  several  boat  trips  available  in  the  Mount 
Desert  area. 

Facilities:  A  scenic  highway  and  roadway  system  to  all  parts  of 
the  park,  including  the  Cadillac  road  and  the  road  to  the  parking 
area  atop  Beech  Cliffs. 

Two  public  campgrounds,  Black  Woods  on  State  Route  3  about  5 
miles  south  of  Bar  Harbor,  and  Seawall  Campground,  about  3  miles 
below  Southwest  Harbor  on  the  coast  road  to  McKinley.  Neither  is 
very  attractive  or  well  located,  but  both  are  serviceable  as  a  base  point 
for  camping  vacationists.  Main  activity  centers  around  Black  Woods 
Campground  and  it  is  much  more  likely  to  be  crowded  than  Sea- 
wall. 

One  picnic  ground  on  the  west  side  of  the  island,  on  State  Route 
102,  near  Seal  Cove.  All  other  picnic  facilities  were  destroyed  in  the 
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1947  fire,  but  the  many  miles  of  waterfront  in  the  park  provide  ample 
informal  picnic  grounds. 

The  park  is  best  seen  by  the  hiker,  for  whom  there  are  150  miles 
of  hiking  trails  and  50  miles  of  bridle  path.  Stables  at  Eagle  Lake, 
near  Bar  Harbor,  at  Jordan  Pond,  near  Seal  Harbor,  and  at  North- 
east Harbor  furnish  horses  and  buckboards.  These  stables  are  pri- 
vately owned  and  are  not  concessions. 

A  schedule  of  Park  Service  activity  is  maintained  in  park  head- 
quarters in  Bar  Harbor.  I  urge  all  newcomers  to  check  in  at  this 
information  center  before  exploring  the  park. 

Ocean  swimming  is  available  free  on  privately  owned  land  off 
Ocean  Drive  near  Bar  Harbor.  Fresh-water  swimming  in  Echo  Lake, 
where  beach  and  bathhouse  facilities  are  inadequate,  but  the 
swimming  is  delightful.  Inquire  locally  for  the  roadway  to  this  beach. 

STATE  AREAS 

Season:  Aroostook,  Bradbury  Mountain,  Camden  Hills,  are  sup- 
posed to  be  open  all  year,  while  the  rest — with  the  exception  of 
Baxter — are  open  from  May  15  to  October  15.  Baxter  is  open  in  the 
summer  months  only. 

Actually,  facilities  in  Maine's  parks  are  tapered  off  immediately 
after  Labor  Day,  but  camping  areas  remain  open  much  longer  than 
day-use  areas,  like  picnic  grounds. 

Fees:  Service  fee,  18  cents  a  person.  Children  under  twelve,, 
free.  Tent  and  trailer  space,  50  cents  a  day  for  a  party  of  three  or  less, 
25  cents  for  each  additional  person.  Shelters,  75  cents  for  three  per- 
sons, 25  cents  for  each  additional  person. 

Aroostook  County  State  Park 

Location  and  Approaches:  In  far-northern  Maine,  6  miles  south 
of  Presque  Isle.  The  park  is  west  of  US  Alternate  1,  from  a  sign 
4  miles  south  of  Presque  Isle. 

Features  and  Facilities:  Notable  for  Quoggy  Joe  Mountain  ( 1213 
ft. )  and  Echo  Lake,  600  feet  below.  Trails  lead  to  the  summit  from 
which  a  panorama  of  the  Aroostook  potato  region,  views  into  Canada 
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to  the  east  and  a  view  of  Katahdin,  65  miles  to  the  southwest.  The 
park  is  small,  about  two-thirds  of  a  mile  square. 

There  is  a  bathing  beach,  picnic  area,  camping  area,  toilet  facilities, 
spring  water,  trails,  and  winter-use  facilities  for  skiers. 

Baxter  State  Park 

Location  and  Approaches:  In  northern  Maine,  northwest  of 
Millinocket,  northeast  of  Moosehead  Lake.  Main  part  of  the  park 
is  approachable  only  by  a  state  and  semiprivate  road  loop  running 
from  Greenville  to  Millinocket.  The  road  is  better  from  Greenville 
but  shorter  from  Millinocket.  No  real  garage  facilities  along  it.  A 
pass,  from  the  Great  Northern  Paper  Company  at  Millinocket  or 
Greenville,  is  necessary  to  cross  the  Ripogenus  Dam  on  the  Green- 
ville approach. 

The  popular  Katahdin  Stream  Campsite,  closest  to  the  summit 
for  motorists,  is  26  miles  from  Millinocket,  65  from  Greenville.  A 
junction  16  miles  northwest  of  Millinocket  leads  north  10  miles  to 
the  parking  terminal  for  hiker-campers  wishing  to  use  Chimney 
Pond  Campsite. 

The  northern  approach  to  the  park  is  from  State  Route  11,  at 
Patten,  traveling  west  on  State  Pioute  159,  which  turns  into  untreated 
gravel  eventually.  This  route  leads  26  miles  from  Patten  to  Grand 
Lake  where  it  joins  the  Trout  Brook  road  and  goes  on  16  miles 
farther,  round  the  northwest  section  of  the  park.  This  northern  ap- 
proach is  only  for  hikers  wishing  to  explore  the  northern  peaks 
of  the  park  and  spend  several  days  in  so  doing. 

Features  and  Facilities:  Mount  Katahdin  (5267  ft.),  the  highest 
peak  in  Maine  ( See  pp.  10-12 ) .  There  are  several  hiking  trails  around 
the  Katahdin  peaks,  the  best  marked  being  the  Appalachian  Trail 
from  Katahdin  Stream  Campsite  to  the  summit,  5.2  miles.  This  is 
recommended  for  beginners. 

The  two  campsites  have  tenting  areas  and  lean-tos  and  in  addition 
there  is,  at  Chimney  Pond,  a  bunkhouse.  There  are  also  two  Maine 
Forest  Service  campsites  along  the  Millinocket  road  approach. 

There  are  75  miles  of  improved  trails  within  the  park,  but  those 
planning  more  than  just  the  routine  hike  to  the  summit  are  advised 
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to  secure  information  and  maps  from  the  Appalachian  Trail  Con- 
ference. 

Because  of  Katahdin's  unusual  isolation  I  list  here  the  accommo- 
dations available  near  the  park  in  commercial  sports  camps.  Make 
reservations  well  in  advance.  The  three  most  convenient  camps  are: 
Yorks  Twin  Pine  Camps,  the  Katahdin  Lake  Camps,  and  the  Touge 
Pond  Camps.  All  three  of  these  receive  their  mail  at  Millinocket.  I 
understand  that  they  are  all  very  comfortable  in  the  best  tradition  of 
Maine's  sports  camps — institutions  peculiar  to  the  Maine  wilder- 
ness. 

Bradbury  Mountain  State  Park 

Location  and  Approaches:  About  5  miles  off  US  1,  near  Free- 
port,  midway  between  Portland  and  Brunswick.  From  Freeport  turn 
north  5  miles  to  Pownal  Center.  From  Gray  and  Yarmouth  use  State 
Route  115  to  its  junction  at  North  Yarmouth  with  State  Route  9. 
The  park  is  6  miles  east  on  Route  9. 

Features  and  Facilities:  Exceptionally  useful  for  transient  tourists 
traveling  on  US  1.  For  interest  there  is  the  rugged  granite  bluff  of 
Bradbury  Mountain  (485  ft.),  an  isolated  peak  from  which  there  is 
a  sweeping  view  of  Casco  Bay  and  the  White  Mountains.  There  is 
an  easy  path  to  this  peak.  In  the  park  are  a  well-preserved  old  cattle 
pound  and  the  site  of  an  old  stagecoach  tavern.  There  are  picnic, 
tent,  and  trailer  grounds  here,  spring  water,  rest  rooms,  hiking  trails, 
and  winter-use  facilities. 

Camden  Hills  State  Park 

Location  and  Approaches:  On  US  1,  just  at  the  northern  out- 
skirts of  Camden,  a  coastal  town  9  miles  north  of  Rockland. 

Features  and  Facilities:  Eight  square  miles  of  mountain  and 
waterside  park,  which  includes  the  whole  slope  of  Mount  Megunti- 
cook  ( 1380  ft. ) ,  the  highest  mountain  on  the  American  Atlantic  coast 
south  of  Bar  Harbor. 

US  1  splits  this  park  into  the  Sagamore  Picnic  area  and  the  camp 
and  trailer  area  high  on  the  side  of  Mount  Battie.  Both  picnic  and 
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camping  areas  are  nicely  laid  out  for  individual  selection.  Several  of 
the  tentsites  have  lovely  high  views  out  over  Penobscot  Bay,  and  the 
picnic  area  offers  a  choice  of  high  picnic  grounds  with  a  view  and 
low  grounds  near  the  water's  edge. 

The  National  Park  Service  built  this  area  and  turned  it  over  to  the 
state.  It  is  one  of  Maine's  best  state  parks.  A  system  of  well-marked 
trails  winds  about  the  mountain.  (Maps  of  trails  are  available  at 
the  Camden  Chamber  of  Commerce. ) 

There  is  no  swimming  here,  but  Camden  Cove  is  available  for 
chilly  salt-water  swimming  and  nearby  Lake  Megunticook  offers 
warmer  swimming  in  fresh  water. 

Showers  and  laundry  in  tent  and  trailer  area. 

Fort-  Knox  State  Park 

This  park,  just  across  the  Penobscot  from  Bucksport,  lies  a  short 
distance  north  of  the  toll-bridge  entrance,  off  US  1.  It  is  primarily 
an  interesting  granite  fort,  and  its  grounds,  placed  high  above  the 
river,  command  a  lovely  view  of  river  and  town.  There  are  picnic 
grounds  and  a  makeshift  tent  and  trailer  area  on  the  park  grounds, 
but  this  is  not  a  true  recreation  area. 

Lake  St.  George  State  Park 

Location  and  Approaches:  About  17  road  miles  inland  from 
Belfast,  on  State  Route  3.  This  park  is  about  a  mile  west  of  the  village 
of  Liberty.  It  may  be  approached  on  Route  3  from  Augusta,  27  miles 
to  the  west,  or  from  Belfast. 

Features  and  Facilities:  The  chief  attraction  is  the  lake  and  the 
attendant  recreation  opportunities.  The  park  is  fairly  spacious,  nearly 
9  square  miles.  Fresh- water  swimming  and  fishing  are  the  main  at- 
tractions. There  are  picnic  grounds,  a  tent  and  trailer  area,  beach 
and  bathhouse,  playground,  boating,  fishing,  refreshment  conces- 
sion, and  hiking  to  the  fire  tower  from  which  there  is  a  360-degree 
view. 
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Mount  Blue  State  Park 

Location  and  Approaches:  In  western  Maine,  not  far  from  the 
main  southeastern  route  to  the  Rangeley  Lakes  section.  The  bulk  of 
the  park  lies  northeast  of  the  village  of  Weld,  a  small  community  at 
the  junction  of  State  Routes  142  and  156.  It  can  be  approached  from 
US  2  by  either  of  these  routes,  or  from  Rangeley  on  State  Route  4  to 
its  junction  with  Route  142,  21  miles  south  of  Rangeley.  Weld  is  10 
to  13  miles  north  of  US  2. 

Features  and  Facilities:  Mount  Blue  has  the  makings  of  a  good 
state  park.  It  contains  over  8  square  miles  of  mountain  and  lakeside 
property,  broken  into  two  areas,  a  large  one  and  a  small  one.  Most 
of  the  park  surrounds  Mount  Blue  (3187  ft.)  and  Center  Hill  (1600 
f t. ) .  A  road  through  this  section  leads  to  the  base  of  Mount  Blue,  from 
which  a  hiking  trail  ascends  to  the  summit  and  fire  tower  thereon. 
Two  miles  of  trail,  ascending  over  2000  feet. 

The  swimming  and  camping  area  occupies  a  small  strip  along  the 
west  shore  of  Lake  Webb.  Inquire  at  Weld  for  directions  to  this  area. 
Just  before  the  war  the  public-use  areas  were  poorly  developed,  but 
the  scenic  advantages  of  this  park  outweigh  the  shortcomings. 

There  are  two  main  picnic  grounds  in  the  park,  one  at  Lake  Webb 
with  picnic  shelters,  camp  and  trailer  area,  access  to  Lake  Webb  for 
fishing,  swimming,  and  boating,  and  foot  trails  up  both  mountains; 
at  the  lakeside  area,  Adirondack  lean-tos  and  a  recreation  building. 

Sebago  Lake  State  Park 

Location  and  Approaches:  In  southern  Maine  about  30  road 
miles  northwest  of  Portland,  off  US  302  or  State  Route  11-114.  The 
park  lies  on  both  sides  of  the  mouth  of  the  Songo  River  at  the  north 
end  of  Lake  Sebago,  near  Naples.  Access  roads  leave  either  of  the 
above  routes  about  2  miles  south  of  Naples  at  park  entrance  signs. 

Features  and  Facilities:  This  park  occupies  about  2  square  miles 
of  beach  property  on  the  north  shore  of  one  of  Maine's  largest  and 
most  popular  resort  lakes.  The  Songo  River  is  a  connecting  route  to 
the  north  with  the  Bay  of  Naples  and  Long  Lake.  This  combination 
gives  boatmen  a  continuous  waterway  42  miles  long.  The  fishing 
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in  this  lake  is  usually  excellent,  trout  and  landlocked  salmon  predomi- 
nating. 

Less  than  an  hour  from  Portland,  the  park  gets  heavy  week-end 
use,  but  it  is  split  into  two  sections,  one  for  day  use,  one  for  camper 
use,  with  separate  beaches  at  each.  The  beaches  are  sandy  and  very 
attractive. 

There  are  picnic  grounds  with  shelters,  a  tent  and  trailer  area, 
twin  swimming  beaches,  foot  trails,  good  fishing,  and  extensive  boat- 
ing and  canoeing  opportunities. 

For  further  information  write: 

Maine  Development  Commission 
Portland,  Maine 

Superintendent 
Acadia  National  Park 
Bar  Harbor,  Maine 
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1.  Bear  Brook  State  Park 

2.  Cardigan  Reservation 

3.  Cathedral  Ledge  and  Echo  Lake 
State  Park 

4.  Connecticut  Lakes  State  Park 

5.  Crawford  Notch  Reservation 

6.  Dixville  Notch  Reservation 

7.  Endicott  Rock  State  Park 

8.  Forest  Lake  State  Park 

9.  Fox  State  Forest 

10.  Franconia  Notch  Reservation 

11.  Hampton  Beach  State  Park 

12.  Kearsarge  Reservation 


13.  Kingston  Lake  State  Park 

14.  Milan  Hill  State  Park 

15.  Miller  State  Park 

16.  Monadnock  Reservation 

17.  Moose  Brook  State  Park 

18.  Mount  Prospect  State  Park 

19.  Mount  Sunapee  State  Park 

20.  Pawtuckaway  Reservation 

21.  Pillsbury  Reservation 

22.  Wadleigh  State  Park 

23.  Wellington  State  Park 

24.  Wentworth  State  Park 

25.  White  Lake  State  Park 
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Fortunate  in  the  possession  of  twenty-odd  state  areas  plus  the  White 
Mountain  National  Forest,  a  recreation  entity  in  itself,  this  New 
England  state  is  bursting  with  public  lands  devoted  to  the  enjoyment 
of  mountains,  woods,  and  waters.  But  more  fortunate  than  New 
Hampshire  are  the  tourists  who  will  find  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases  that  these  recreation  lands  meet  a  high  standard  of  excellence. 

In  the  White  Mountain  National  Forest  there  are  eighteen  camp- 
ing and  picnic  areas,  dozens  of  special  roadside  and  trailside  facili- 
ties for  recreational  use,  and  literally  hundreds  of  developed  foot- 
paths up  every  peak  and  through  every  portion  of  this  mountain 
forest  and  wildlife  refuge. 

Around  this  rich  scenic  playground,  beginning  at  its  fringes  and 
working  out  to  the  borders  of  the  state,  from  Connecticut  Lakes  at 
the  Canadian  border  to  Hampton  Beach  on  the  Atlantic,  the  state 
recreation  areas  dot  New  Hampshire.  With  only  a  very  few  excep- 
tions, they  are  all  top-notch  areas,  so  well  designed  and  maintained 
that  obviously  the  operation  of  the  state's  park  system  is  in  the  hands 
of  people  who  not  only  know  their  business  but  enjoy  it. 

Thus  you  may  take  off  for  a  New  Hampshire  holiday  reasonably 
secure  in  the  knowledge  that  upon  your  arrival  there  you  will  find 
a  wide  choice  of  recreation  areas  and  facilities,  especially  in  that 
important  scenic  play  area,  the  White  Mountains.  It  means,  too,  that 
in  this  land  of  highly  commercialized  resorts  there  are  ample  ac- 
commodations for  the  man  who  prefers  to  eat  out  of  his  picnic  basket 
and  for  those  who  would  vacation  in  a  tent  or  trailer. 

The  state  parks  are  varied  in  their  usefulness,  their  attendance 
peaks,  their  finish,  and  their  facilities.  On  the  state's  narrow  scrap 
of  coast  line,  only  18  miles,  Hampton  Beach  State  Park  is  the  sole 
public  bathing  beach,  and  you  can  imagine  what  the  crowds  are 
like  on  a  summer  day.  But  in  midsummer  the  crowds  are  also  big 
at  Bear  Brook  State  Park,  near  Concord  and  Manchester,  and  at 
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every  other  area  where  there  is  a  lake  or  swimming  hole,  large  or 
small,  within  driving  distance  of  the  New  Hampshire  mill  cities. 
Even  when  choosing  a  New  Hampshire  park  that  seems  well  out 
in  the  country,  you  have  to  figure  on  the  possibility  of  heavy  summer- 
time use,  especially  on  week  ends,  in  those  parks  which  have  bathing 
facilities. 

Of  all  the  New  Hampshire  parks,  Bear  Brook  appears  to  have  had 
the  most  time  and  money  poured  into  its  development.  Primarily  a 
day-use  area,  its  spacious  picnic  grounds  beneath  their  high  pine 
cover,  and  its  neatly  trimmed  and  landscaped  bathing  area  with  its 
large  attractive  bathhouse,  are  the  pride  of  the  state's  Park  Service. 
But  there  are  some  parks  that  do  not  measure  up  to  this  high  standard, 
like  Endicott  Rock  on  Lake  Winnipesaukee;  and  some  that  are  deep 
in  the  rugged  wilderness,  like  Connecticut  Lakes  at  the  Canadian 
border. 

I  have  not  seen  all  the  parks  at  which  camping  is  permitted,  but 
of  those  that  I  have  seen  I  prefer  two  above  the  rest,  Milan  Hill  State 
Park,  north  of  the  paper-mill  town  of  Berlin,  and  White  Lake  State 
Park,  south  of  the  National  Forest  near  West  Ossipee.  White  Lake 
has  an  advantage  over  Milan  Hill  in  that  it  has  an  excellent  swim- 
ming beach.  It  is  quite  popular  with  campers  and  is  used  primarily 
as  a  campground  rather  than  a  day-use  area.  Milan  Hill  is  not  ex- 
traordinary but  it  has  a  very  pleasant  hillside  setting  and  a  remote- 
ness which  makes  it  quite  attractive. 

Several  of  the  parks  are  built  around  the  very  good  peak  climbs 
in  southern  New  Hampshire.  Monadnock  Reservation  operates  its 
public  facility  center  simply  as  a  base  point  for  hikes  to  the  summit 
of  Monadnock.  Miller  State  Park,  Winslow  Site  State  Park,  Toll 
Gate  State  Park,  and  Cardigan  Reservation  are  all  primarily  peak- 
climbing  areas  with  picnic  facilities  at  the  base  of  their  trails. 

New  Hampshire  has  never  been  afraid  to  spend  money  on  its  parks. 
A  small  service  fee  (20  cents)  has  made  several  of  the  parks  self- 
supporting,  and  all  of  them  contribute  these  fees  directly  to  the 
State  Park  Department  instead  of  the  State  Treasury  so  that  park 
officials  are  at  liberty  to  embark  on  projects  which  seem  suitable  to 
them. 
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The  history  of  the  New  Hampshire  parks  began  when  the  CCC 
development  got  under  way,  but  when  the  C's  departed  the  state  took 
over  its  new  areas  and  kept  right  on  developing  them.  It  does  nice 
things  like  providing  showers  and  laundry  facilities  at  almost  all  of 
the  campgrounds  and  flush  toilets  in  nearly  all  the  areas.  Yet  it  keeps 
the  facilities  in  hand  so  that  they  do  not  look  garish  and  out  of  char- 
acter with  their  forest  surroundings. 

The  White  Mountains  and  Their  National  Forest 

The  White  Mountains  are  the  glory  of  New  England.  Lying  almost 
entirely  in  north-central  New  Hampshire,  they  occupy  an  area  whose 
highest  limits  are  at  least  60  miles  long  by  30  miles  wide,  and  that  is 
just  the  main  body  of  the  White  Mountain  National  Forest,  and  does 
not  include  the  wide  fringe  area  outside  the  National  Forest  pre- 
serve nor  the  Kilkenny  Wildlife  Management  Area  to  the  north, 
also  a  part  of  the  National  Forest. 

Unlike  the  Southern  Appalachians,  the  White  Mountains  do  not 
run  in  obvious  lines,  but  tend  to  make  a  jumbled  mass  of  range  that 
runs  in  a  northeast-southwest  direction.  There  is  no  "range"  as  you 
may  expect  to  see  a  range  running  from  one  point  to  another.  They 
simply  lift  their  mighty  bulk  out  of  the  rolling  New  Hampshire  val- 
leys in  an  impressive  crescendo  that  goes  up,  and  up,  and  up,  from 
one  great  mass  to  another  until  at  last  it  climaxes  in  the  high  splendor 
of  Mount  Washington,  the  summit  of  the  great  Presidential  Range. 

The  range  tendency  shows  more  clearly  on  a  map.  A  line  of  ascend- 
ing peaks,  the  Mahoosuc  Range,  comes  in  from  Maine  on  the  north- 
east. These  mountains  are  cut  off  by  the  southbound  Androscoggin 
River  which  at  Gorham,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Presidential  Range, 
takes  a  sharp  turn  to  the  east,  chops  off  the  Mahoosucs  and  makes 
a  northern  valley  boundary  for  the  main  part  of  the  White  Mountains. 
A  highway  runs  along  the  Androscoggin  from  Gorham  east  into 
Maine.  Its  borders  are  the  northern  borders  of  the  National  Forest. 

West  from  Gorham,  toward  the  Vermont  border  and  the  Connecti- 
cut River,  this  same  road  still  serves  for  several  miles  as  a  border 
line  for  the  main  portion  of  the  National  Forest,  carrying  the  motorist 
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through  the  best  area  from  which  to  view  the  impressive  magnificence 
of  the  Presidential  Range. 

Gorham  is  the  important  center  for  the  Mount  Washington  end  of 
the  White  Mountains.  Motorists  coming  across  northern  New  Eng- 
land have  to  pass  Gorham  to  get  to  Dolly  Copp  Forest  Camp,  the 
largest  tenting  and  trailer  area  in  the  East,  and  to  Pinkham  Notch, 
the  popular  base  point  for  the  hike  up  Mount  Washington.  Lovely 
Glen  Ellis  Falls  and  the  Mount  Washington  toll  road  also  are  on 
the  Gorham  side  of  the  mountains. 

To  all  this  recreation  area,  there  is  only  one  available  passageway, 
the  road  from  Gorham,  a  scenic  highway  running  due  south  to  North 
Conway  through  Pinkham  Notch. 

With  one  exception — the  valley  of  the  Saco  for  10  miles  west  of 
Glen — all  the  passageways  through  the  White  Mountains  run  north 
and  south.  There  are  three  main  notches,  perhaps  four  if  you  count 
Evans  Notch  as  "main,"  which  provide  highway  access  to  and  through 
the  mountains.  Evans  Notch,  carrying  a  scenic  forest  road  along 
the  Maine-New  Hampshire  border,  is  the  easternmost.  Pinkham 
comes  next,  to  the  west.  In  the  heart  of  the  mountains  Crawford 
Notch  chops  off  the  southeastern  end  of  the  Presidential  Range,  cut- 
ting the  White  Mountains  in  two  with  the  Presidential  Range  to  the 
northeast  and  the  Franconia  Notch  Range  to  the  southwest.  West 
of  Crawford  is  Franconia  Notch  with  its  famous  Profile,  its  Flume, 
and  its  remarkable  tramway.  Beyond  all  these  are  two  more  notches 
in  the  southwestern  end  of  the  forest  where  the  mountains  begin 
to  slack  off  the  4500  feet  and  lower — Kinsman  Notch  and  Oliverian 
Notch,  both  with  highways  through  them. 

Gorham's  opposite  number  is  Conway,  30-odd  airline-miles  to  the 
south.  Conway  is  on  the  southern  edge  of  the  National  Forest,  on 
US  302,  a  wandering  east-west  Federal  highway  that  maneuvers 
its  way  through  the  heart  of  the  mountains,  through  the  valley  of 
the  Saco  and  Crawford  Notch,  to  Twin  Mountain,  another  satellite 
town  at  the  very  edge  of  the  forest.  US  3  runs  a  little  west  of  Twin 
Mountain  and  then  plunges  due  south  through  Franconia  Notch  to 
provide  the  third  great  scenic  penetration  for  motorists  touring  the 
area.  Plymouth  is  at  the  southern  end  of  this  run. 

West  of  US  3  there  is  one  more  travel  route  which  should  be  men- 
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tioned,  the  zigzag  that  goes  in  a  general  north-south  direction  from 
Franconia  to  Wentworth  and  to  Plymouth. 

In  this  White  Mountain  area  there  are  approximately  80  or  90 
high  mountain  peaks,  8  of  which  are  over  a  mile  high,  another  20-odd 
over  4000  feet  and  still  another  23  over  3000  feet.  Though  these 
altitudes  might  not  impress  the  Westerner  who  thinks  in  terms  of 
10,000  feet  for  his  ranges,  he  would  be  impressed  if  you  started  him 
at  the  2000-foot  level  of  Pinkham  Notch  and  hiked  him  straight  up 
4000  feet  to  the  summit  of  Mount  Washington  from  which  point  he 
could  look  down  a  full  mile  to  the  valleys  below  him. 

The  peaks,  many  of  them  rising  to  gray-white  granite  heights  well 
above  the  timber  line,  group  themselves  into  more  than  just  the 
Presidential  and  Franconia  Ranges.  Mount  Washington,  of  course, 
is  bulwarked  by  Madison,  Adams,  Jefferson,  and  Clay  on  the  north — 
the  most  impressive  heights  in  the  whole  National  Forest.  On  the 
south  are  the  descending  peaks  of  Monroe,  Franklin,  Pleasant,  Pierce, 
and  Jackson. 

Across  the  Gorham  end  of  Pinkham  Notch,  opposite  Mount  Wash- 
ington, is  the  Carter-Moriah  Range  which  overlooks  Evans  Notch 
and  Maine  to  the  east.  West  of  the  dividing  line  of  Crawford  Notch 
and  its  Saco  River,  and  south  of  the  Franconias  the  mountain  peaks 
come  in  such  a  jumbled  array  that  there  is  no  group  name  for  them 
until,  on  the  southern  border,  the  Sandwich  Range  lines  up  behind 
the  4000-foot  Passaconaway  to  mark  the  southern  end  of  the  moun- 
tains before  New  Hampshire  rolls  off  into  its  lake  countiy. 

There  are  few  level  places  in  this  vast  area.  Here  and  there  in  the 
notches  or  along  the  lower  streams  there  are  narrow  flats,  but  once 
within  the  circle  of  the  greater  hills  the  planes  all  tilt  sharply  until, 
in  many  places  where  nature  has  hollowed  out  great  bowls — or 
"cirques" — in  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  the  levels  are  sheer  and 
vertical.  Hikers  ascending  these  headwalls  often  must  climb  straight 
up  for  a  thousand  feet  without  an  incline  to  assist  them.  But  once 
their  steepest  slopes  have  been  conquered,  many  of  the  mountains 
level  out  into  an  Alpine  plain  or  a  fairly  straight  stretch  of  ridge  that 
loops  from  peak  to  peak  in  easy  rises.  It  is  in  this  high  country  that 
the  Appalachian  Mountain  Club  has  built  several  huts.  Here  the 
hiker  may  spend  several  pleasant  days  exploring  the  high  peaks 
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and  hiking  from  hut  to  hut  without  having  to  drop  down  the  steep 
slopes  into  the  notches  4000  feet  below,  until  he  has  hiked  the  high 
country  to  his  heart's  content. 

The  White  Mountains  no  longer  have  a  "best  season."  Before 
skiing  assumed  its  current  American  popularity  the  area  was  patron- 
ized mostly  by  summer  visitors  during  the  two  seasonal  months  of 
July  and  August.  But  as  good  roads  made  the  area  more  and  more 
accessible,  the  growing  summertime  crowds  forced  the  more  selective 
into  the  spring  and  fall  months,  and  no  month  is  better  than  Septem- 
ber in  the  White  Mountains  after  the  throngs  have  packed  up  at 
Labor  Day  and  have  left  the  mountains  and  their  tumbling  streams 
to  simmer  gently  in  the  late  summer  sunshine.  You  swim  then  in 
any  mountain  pool  that  suits  your  fancy,  for  as  the  fall  comes  on  the 
streams  grow  warm  before  the  first  nips  of  frost.  The  snow  stays  late, 
well  into  August  sometimes,  on  the  protected  northern  slopes  of 
Mount  Washington,  and  in  Tuckerman's  Ravine,  there  is  skiing  oc- 
casionally into  May.  So  the  streams  are  not  really  warm  until  Septem- 
ber, when  the  trickles,  oozing  out  of  mysterious  little  springs  4000  and 
5000  feet  up  the  peaks,  gather  strength  from  other  little  rivulets  and 
run,  fall,  tumble,  and  splash  down  over  the  slopes,  until  at  last  they 
become  a  healthy  stream  bubbling  down  one  of  the  notches  in  a 
bed  of  boulders  and  granite  ledges.  Here  are  pools  of  every  size  and 
description,  some  of  them  big  enough  to  dive  into,  others  long  enough 
for  swimming  and  thousands  for  wading  and  sunning. 

If  the  combination  of  rain  and  midnight  chill  has  been  right,  you 
may  be  rewarded  by  an  early  fall  coloration,  though  the  White 
Mountains  do  not  acquire  their  most  brilliant  plumage  until  early 
October.  Then  the  crowds  come  back  again,  and  the  roads  through 
the  flame  and  gold  notches  are  filled  with  moving  cars.  When  the 
snow  again  begins  to  build  up  on  the  ski  slopes,  there  is  a  lull  after 
which  the  skiers  take  over  until  spring,  and  the  last  die-hards  abandon 
the  weary  crusts  in  Tuckerman's  Ravine  and  on  Cannon  Mountain 
and  all  the  other  ski  slopes. 

But  I  am  dodging  the  main  features  a  little,  for  all  these  things  are 
for  the  specialists,  the  swimmers,  the  skiers,  the  fortunate  owners  of 
convertibles  who  have  free  October  days  and  no  children  to  get  off 
to  school  each  morning.  The  White  Mountains  get  a  mass  use,  and  in 
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general  this  is  the  grand  tour,  with  these  outstanding  tourist  features : 
Mount  Washington  is  probably  the  hub  of  the  area  for  those  who 
wish  to  see  great  heights  and  possibly  climb  them.  Hikers  concentrate 
on  the  Presidential  Range  and  on  a  sunny  summer's  day  the  trails 
up  Washington  are  like  something  from  the  Klondike  during  the 
Gold  Rush.  It  is  amazing  to  see  the  traffic  that  Washington  seems 
capable  of  handling  without  losing  its  characteristic  natural  grandeur. 
In  addition  to  a  network  of  trails,  it  supports  an  auto  road  up  one 
side  and  a  cog  railway  up  the  other,  commercial  enterprises  which 
operate  at  capacity  during  the  summer  months  and  feed  customers 
to  the  privately  owned  concession  which  crowns  the  summit. 

People  by  the  thousand  climb  Mount  Washington,  and  all  of  them 
feel  that  it  is  well  worth  the  trip,  whether  they  have  journeyed  free 
and  on  foot  or  have  spent  three  dollars  a  head  to  drive  or  cog  up  the 
mountain.  From  the  tree  line  at  4800  feet  to  the  summit  at  6600,  the 
view  keeps  opening  out  with  increasing  grandeur.  From  the  top- 
most crag  on  a  clear  day  there  is  a  100-mile  view  in  every  direction. 
When  you  realize  that  you  can  look  in  one  direction  all  the  way  to 
New  York,  in  another  well  into  Canada,  and  in  a  third  quite  easily 
into  the  hills  and  lakes  of  Maine  and  nearly  to  the  sea,  it  is  certainly 
a  worth-while  experience  to  have  climbed  this  lofty  mountain.  This 
view  from  Washington's  summit  is  unsurpassed  by  any  other  in  the 
Appalachians. 

An  equally  popular,  and  because  of  its  accessibility  more  heavily 
patronized,  area  is  the  Franconia  Notch  Reservation.  This  is  an  8-mile 
strip  of  land  bordering  the  notch  road  through  the  forest.  In  the 
Reservation,  at  intervals  along  this  strip  (from  north  to  south),  are: 
Echo  Lake  and  Eagle  Cliff,  an  acoustical  oddity  formed  by  a  small 
lake  at  the  base  of  1500  feet  of  sheer  ragged  cliff,  one  of  the  footings 
of  Mount  Lafayette;  the  aerial  tramway,  a  state-owned  passenger 
tramway  which  lifts  summer  sight-seers  and  winter  skiers  up  more 
than  2000  feet  of  Cannon  Mountain  to  an  observation  platform  and 
a  trail  system  around  its  4000-foot  summit;  the  "Old  Man  of  the 
Mountains,"  or  "Great  Stone  Face,"  the  famous  profile  that  is  prac- 
tically the  insignia  of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire;  the  Basin,  a  60- 
foot  granite  pothole  in  the  cascading  Pemigewasset;  and,  of  course, 
the  Flume,  through  which  pour  a  mountain  stream — Flume  Brook — 
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and  a  horde  of  tourists.  Near  the  Flume  are  one  or  two  off-the-road 
beauty  spots,  the  pool  of  the  Pemigewasset  and  the  Liberty  Gorge 
and  Cascades. 

Crawford  Notch,  lacking  trams,  profiles,  and  famous  flumes,  con- 
tents itself  with  less  developed  but  more  charming  cascades,  small 
flumes,  the  highest  waterfall  in  the  state,  and  the  historic  site  of  the 
Willey  cabin  where  occurred  the  landslide,  commemorated  by 
Hawthorne,  which  wiped  out  the  Willeys  but  not  the  house  from 
which  they  had  rushed  to  seek  safety  and  meet  death. 

The  motorist  touring  the  White  Mountains  sees  all  these,  the 
notches,  the  cascading  waterfalls,  and  the  wonders  they  have  worked, 
and  the  heights  of  the  Presidential  Range  only  if  he  loops  and  curves 
along  the  route  from  Gorham  down  to  Glen,  up  to  Twin  Mountain 
and  down  again  to  Plymouth.  Whether  he  comes  or  goes  on  this  route, 
there  is  a  beginning  and  an  end,  one  of  which  is  going  to  leave  him 
with  steps  to  retrace  unless  he  is  just  passing  through  the  mountains 
en  route.  For  the  traveler  who  does  not  want  to  come  to  a  dead  end 
in  either  Plymouth  or  Gorham,  as  the  case  may  be,  there  are  at  least 
three  routes  open  which  will  greatly  improve  his  view  of  the  re- 
gion. 

The  route  from  Gorham  west,  through  Jefferson,  Littleton,  and 
Whitefield  and  then  down  the  Connecticut  Valley  is  a  wonderful 
one  for  viewing  the  great  ranges  of  the  mountains  at  sufficient  dis- 
tance for  perspective.  The  zigzag  Kinsman  Notch  route  in  the  south- 
west section  of  the  forest  is  a  very  pleasant  approach  or  return  for 
a  sight-seeing  drive,  a  feature  of  which  is  Lost  River,  a  series  of 
glacial  caverns  and  giant  potholes  through  which  wanders  the  stream 
which  worked  out  this  strange  geological  wonder.  My  favorite 
drive  in  all  the  White  Mountains  is  the  Evans  Notch  forest  road 
and  state  highway  which  runs  along  the  Maine-New  Hampshire 
border  from  South  Chatham  north  to  Gilead.  The  mountains  may 
be  jammed  to  the  teeth  on  a  midsummers  day,  but  this  back  way 
through  the  lovely  hillside  farm  country  and  deep  mountained 
forest  is  usually  calm  and  deserted,  except  for  an  occasional  car. 
Several  streams  flow  down  either  slant  of  the  notch,  good  fishing 
streams  all. 

This  recitation  of  the  pleasures  of  the  White  Mountains  must  not 
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overlook  the  less  publicized  section,  the  Kilkenny  Wildlife  Area  and 
its  surrounding  forest  land  walled  within  the  protecting  sweep  of 
the  Pilot  and  Crescent  Ranges.  All  of  this  territory  lies  northwest 
of  Gorham.  There  are  no  developed  recreation  areas  within  the 
Kilkenny  section,  only  a  forest  road  leading  to  the  York  Pond  Fish 
Hatchery  in  the  heart  of  the  area.  From  the  Lancaster  side,  moun- 
tain trails  lead  to  the  Mount  Cabot  fire  tower,  about  4000  feet,  and 
up  the  slopes  of  Terrace  Mountain.  On  the  north  end  of  this  area,  at 
the  little  village  of  Stark,  there  is  a  photogenic  and  much  photo- 
graphed covered  bridge  and  nearby  is  the  little  known  and  less 
visited  Devil's  Hop  Yard,  a  great  chasm  lined  with  boulders,  a  2-mile 
hike  up  a  trail  to  the  east  of  the  little  settlement  of  Percy. 

To  those  who  wonder  whether  to  drive  up  Mount  Washington  or 
take  the  cog  railway,  I  would  suggest  the  railway  no  matter  what 
the  condition  of  the  so-called  Carriage  Road  may  be.  Parties  of  two 
or  less  save  no  money  in  driving  up,  and  the  wear  and  tear  on  one's 
car  up  8  miles  of  steep  road  seem  to  make  the  effort  hardly  worth 
while.  The  cog  railway  journey  is  a  leisurely  one,  taking  about  an 
hour  and  ten  minutes  up  from  Base  Station,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Mountains,  to  the  summit.  Figure  about  three  hours  for  the  round 
trip. 

The  best  way  to  ascend  Mount  Washington,  or  so  many  eager 
outdoorsmen  think,  is  to  hike  it.  The  most  popular  approach  is  the 
trail  which  begins  at  the  Appalachian  Mountain  Club's  hut  in  Pink- 
ham  Notch,  about  midway  between  Gorham  and  Glen  on  State 
Route  16.  The  trail  mileage  is  deceptively  short,  only  4  miles,  but 
the  4000-foot  ascent  can  consume  as  much  as  four  hours  unless  you 
are  a  fast  hiker.  Halfway  up  this  trail  is  the  Tuckerman's  Ravine 
warming  hut,  a  day-use  building  built  by  the  Forest  Service  but 
operated  by  the  AMC  as  a  concession,  summer  and  winter.  There 
are  ample  sanitary  facilities,  a  large  hall  and  a  snack  bar  serving  light 
lunches  and  hot  and  cold  drinks.  This  is  a  helpful  addition  to  the 
Mount  Washington  trail  because  you  now  need  to  pack  no  lunch. 
On  nearby  Hermit  Lake  there  are  a  couple  of  Adirondack  lean-tos 
for  overnight  use,  generally  well  filled  in  summer  months. 

The  Washington  climb  is  a  little  dull  between  Pinkham  Notch 
and  the  warming  hut,  but  the  last  2  miles,  which  are  the  reason  for 
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the  prodigious  seasonal  display  of  energy  on  the  part  of  thousands, 
are  quite  beyond  my  descriptive  powers.  The  combination  of  the 
great  Bowl,  its  wild  rugged  granite  headwall  cupped  by  Boott  Spur, 
and  the  Lion  Head  is  like  no  other  climbing  scenery  in  the  East.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  go  all  the  way  to  the  summit  to  appreciate  the 
full  magnificence  of  Tuckerman's  and  the  Bowl,  for  when  you  have 
climbed  to  the  top  of  the  headwall  and  looked  down  into  the  Bowl 
you  have  experienced  the  best  part  of  the  trip.  However,  many  of 
the  hikers  carry  right  on  to  the  summit,  where  the  view  is  all  that 
I  have  said  it  is. 

Many  people  who  scale  the  headwall  leave  the  peak  for  the  fol- 
lowing day  and  go,  instead,  to  the  Lake  of  the  Clouds  Hut,  one  of 
the  Appalachian  Mountain  Club's  chain  of  seven  huts — and  one 
"camp"  at  Pinkham  Notch.  After  a  night  at  this  elevated  (5000  ft.) 
hikers'  hotel  they  may  then  hike  easily  over  Washington,  Clay,  Jef- 
ferson, and  Adams,  coming  to  rest  the  following  evening  at  the  Mount 
Madison  Hut,  from  which  in  their  third  day  they  may  descend  over 
any  one  of  several  trails  to  the  lowlands.  Incidentally,  if  this  trip  is 
reversed,  the  upgrades  are  a  little  easier. 

The  huts  are  open  to  the  public.  They  provide  simple  but  adequate 
accommodation,  in  separate  men's  and  women's  dormitories,  and 
meals. 

Considering  their  location  and  the  fact  that  everything  has  to  be 
packed  in  for  their  maintenance  and  larder,  their  meal  prices  and 
overnight  rates  are  extremely  low:  $2.75  for  supper  and  lodging, 
or  $3.75  if  you  stay  on  for  breakfast.  Their  charges  are  based  on  a 
nonprofit  policy  and  cover  only  what  the  service  costs  the  AMC. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Pinkham  Notch  Lodge,  which  is  open 
all  year,  the  season  on  the  high  huts  is  from  about  June  15  to  Septem- 
ber 15 — in  other  words,  between  snows.  The  huts  are  jammed 
during  August  and  up  to  Labor  Day,  so  at  this  time  reservations  are 
imperative,  but  I  would  suggest  making  them  at  any  time.  Joseph  B. 
Dodge,  Huts  Manager,  Gorham,  N.H.,  is  the  man  to  write  to  for 
more  detailed  information  and  reservations.  For  the  "White  Moun- 
tain Guide,"  the  bible  for  hikers  in  this  region,  send  $2.50  to  the  Ap- 
palachian Mountain  Club,  5  Joy  Street,  Boston. 
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In  addition  to  the  huts  there  are  over  60  trailside  shelters  in  the 
White  Mountain  National  Forest,  some  of  them  stove-equipped 
cabins.  A  list  of  these  and  their  locations  may  be  found  in  the  "White 
Mountain  Guide." 

I  would  advise  all  hikers  planning  to  do  more  than  the  simple 
and  popular  trails  to  write  to  the  Forest  Supervisor  for  free  maps  and 
descriptive  material  on  this  region.  The  maps  are  not  detailed  enough 
for  expert  hikers  but  they  are  invaluable  to  anyone  planning  an 
ordinary  hike  in  the  mountains,  with  or  without  the  assistance  of 
the  AMC  huts.  The  free  information  furnished  by  the  Forest  Service, 
plus  the  free  leaflets  from  the  AMC  on  the  hut  locations,  is  sufficient 
for  the  average  person  undertaking  his  first  climbs  in  the  White 
Mountains. 

There  are  so  many  trails  here  to  tempt  the  hiker  that  only  the 
"Guide"  dares  attempt  a  description  of  them.  I  can  do  no  more  than 
direct  you  to  a  few  of  them  in  a  general  fashion. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  Mount  Washington  climb  there  are  other 
approaches,  including  the  long  easy  way  over  the  Presidential 
Range  from  the  north,  up  from  Base  Station,  or  up  from  the  south 
along  the  Appalachian  Trail  which  meanders  through  the  whole 
forest  on  its  way  from  Maine  to  Georgia.  The  highest  ordinary  road 
junction  with  a  trail  to  the  northern  peaks  is  in  Jefferson  Notch 
(3000ft). 

Campers  in  Dolly  Copp  like  to  climb  the  Imp,  a  high  knob  over- 
looking the  north  end  of  the  Pinkham  Notch.  For  a  shorter  hike  try 
the  run  out  the  back  road  from  the  campgrounds — the  Randolph 
Road — to  the  Pine  Mountain  Trail,  a  short  easy  hike  to  a  low  moun- 
tain ( 2404  ft. )  on  which  there  is  a  fire  tower  affording  an  excellent 
view  down  the  whole  length  of  the  notch.  Also  from  Dolly  Copp,  the 
Daniel  Webster  Scout  Trail  rises  a  stiff  3.5  miles  to  Mount  Madison. 
The  Great  Gulf  Trail  from  Dolly  Copp  is  a  very  pleasant  streamside 
walk  along  the  tumbling  Peabody  River  and  it  goes  for  a  couple  of 
miles  gently  upstream  before  it  takes  to  the  hills.  Trails  connect 
with  this  along  the  way  and  tempt  one  into  the  forest. 

The  Carter-Moriah  Range  makes  for  interesting  hiking,  and  if  you 
want  to  get  off  the  beaten  path  you  can  drop  down  its  east  side  into 
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the  Wild  River  Forest  Camp  where  you  can  be  met  by  car.  Among 
other  popular  climbs  are :  the  Pequawket  Mountain  ( 3260  ft. )  climb 
from  Intervale,  about  4  miles  up  the  Bartlett  Mountain  Trail;  the 
Mount  Willard  Ledge  Trail  above  the  Crawford  House  in  Crawford 
Notch,  where  Anthony  Trollope  was  so  impressed  by  the  view;  the 
Mount  Carrigain  ( 4746  ft. )  trip  from  Livermore  Village  in  Crawford 
Notch;  Mount  Lafayette  (5249  ft.)  on  the  Greenleaf  Trail  out  of 
the  Profile  parking  area  in  Franconia  Notch,  and  Cannon  ( or  Profile ) 
Mountain  (4077  ft. ),  about  a  2-mile  walk  from  the  same  parking  area 
but  much  more  easily  reached  by  aerial  tram  for  95  cents.  The  tram 
is  a  boon  for  nonwalkers. 

The  Glencliff  Trail  on  Mount  Moosilauke  (4810  ft.)  leads  6  miles 
up  a  onetime  carriage  road.  Near  the  summit  is  the  Dartmouth  Out- 
ing Club's  Summit  Camp,  operated  as  a  concession  shelter  for 
climbers,  with  meals  and  lodging.  Another  trail,  growing  in  popu- 
larity because  of  its  comparative  nearness  to  the  urban  centers  south 
of  the  forest,  is  Chocorua  ( 3475  ft. ) .  The  Piper  Trail  of  Chocorua 
leads  up  from  Pequawket,  on  State  Route  16,  nearly  4  miles  to  the 
summit.  Near  the  starting  point  is  White  Ledge  Forest  Camp  and 
Picnic  Ground. 


Hunting  and  Fishing  Digest 

There  are  hundreds  of  miles  of  good  trout  waters  within  the 
White  Mountain  National  Forest,  restocked  annually  from  state 
and  Federal  hatcheries.  The  Connecticut  Lakes  State  Park  region 
is  famous  for  trout,  salmon,  and  lake  trout  fishing.  In  the  lakes  of 
central  New  Hampshire  are  to  be  found  smallmouthed  bass,  lake 
trout,  and  salmon. 

Deer  population  is  on  the  increase  in  New  Hampshire.  Other 
game  sought  by  sportsmen  includes:  bear,  duck,  woodcock,  pheasant, 
snowshoe  hare,  cottontail  rabbit,  squirrel,  coon,  fox,  and  wildcat.  The 
abandoned  farmland  covers  in  this  state  are  justly  famous  for  grouse 
and  other  small  game. 

Nonresident  fishing  licenses:  $5.25;  3-day  license,  $1.75.  Minors 
under  16  do  not  require  a  nonresident  fishing  license. 
Nonresident  hunting  licenses:  $15.25. 
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PUBLIC  RECREATION  AREAS  IN   NEW  HAMPSHIRE: 
FEDERAL 

White  Mountain   National   Forest 

Season:  The  forest  is  open  all  year,  roads  through  it  are  kept 
cleared,  and  special  facilities  are  available  according  to  the  season. 
Service  facilities  in  campgrounds  are  sharply  curtailed  immediately 
after  Labor  Day  but  grounds  are  open  for  use  as  long  as  weather 
permits. 

Fees:  Ordinarily  all  recreation  areas  in  this  forest  are  free,  but  it 
is  probable  that  a  charge  of  50  cents  a  party  for  picnicking  and  camp- 
ing will  be  made  at  one  of  the  larger  areas  on  an  experimental  basis. 
According  to  present  policy,  some  free  forest  camps  will  always  be 
maintained. 

Campton  Pond  Recreation  Area 

Location:  At  the  south  end  of  Franconia  Notch  road,  just  to 
the  east  of  US  3  near  Campton. 

Features  and  Facilities:  A  40-acre  pond  with  a  1200-foot  sand 
beach  served  by  an  adequate  bathhouse,  complete  with  showers. 
This  is  a  "forest  camp,"  for  in  addition  to  picnic  grounds  there  are 
campsites  for  tents  and  trailers.  A  grassy  playfield  is  available  for 
informal  games. 

Cold  River  Forest  Camp 

Location:  About  10  miles  north  of  Chatham  on  the  Evans  Notch 
forest  road,  State  Route  119. 

Features  and  Facilities:  Located  at  the  southern  end  of  scenic 
Evans  Notch,  this  little  forest  recreation  area  lies  on  a  small  piece  of 
level  land  in  the  Cold  River  Valley,  walled  on  both  sides  by  steep 
mountains.  With  picnic  tables  and  a  shelter,  it  serves  best  as  a  day- 
use  area,  but  camping  is  permitted.  Chief  advantage  is  the  remote- 
ness from  crowds;  chief  disadvantage,  a  little  too  close  to  a  road 
which  is  growing  in  popularity  each  season. 
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Dolly  Copp  Recreation  Area 

Location:  In  the  northern  White  Mountains,  5  miles  south  of 
Gorham  on  State  Route  16. 

Features  and  Facilities:  This  is  one  of  the  most  popular,  and  most 
crowded,  camping  areas  in  the  East,  capable  of  accommodating  1500 
campers  with  ease  and  on  rare  occasions  handling  twice  that  many. 
Dolly  Copp  is  an  institution  in  the  White  Mountains,  with  a  Dolly 
Copp  Association  of  campers,  some  of  whom  have  been  vacationing 
there  regularly  for  twenty  years  or  more.  It  contains  a  nice  variety 
of  tenting  opportunities,  from  wide,  open  fields  to  little  nooks  in  the 
forest.  A  roaring  stream  hurries  along  through  the  area  and  campers 
fortunate  enough  to  find  space  alongside  it  hear  nothing  but  its  chat- 
ter and  burble.  As  the  summer  crowds  increase,  area  after  area  is 
opened  to  the  campers  until  the  whole  campground  is  jammed  full. 
I  dislike  Dolly  Copp  during  the  crowded  season;  but  I  am  in  the 
minority,  for  its  patrons  have  made  of  it  a  summer  community  which 
they  love,  one  in  which  they  have  developed  friends  and  neighbors 
whom  they  rejoin  each  summer.  Immediately  after  Labor  Day  the 
population  drops  to  a  few  dozen  campers. 

The  attraction  of  this  area  lies  chiefly  in  its  cool  mountainside  loca- 
tion and  its  convenience  to  the  heart  of  the  White  Mountains.  Swim- 
ming, hiking,  fishing,  sight-seeing,  and  just  plain  loafing  are  the 
accepted  recreations  at  Dolly  Copp.  In  the  evening  many  of  the 
campers  gather  at  the  community  building  for  dances  and  parties 
which  take  place  all  through  the  summer  months. 

Facilities  in  this  campground  are  simple;  privy-type  toilets,  very 
informal  tent  and  trailer  sites  and  one  community  building.  There  is 
a  small  swimming  pool,  and  the  stream  furnishes  many  pools  for 
swimming  along  its  nearby  stretches. 

Dugway  Forest  Camp 

Location:  Four  and  a  half  miles  west  of  Conway  on  the  south 
side  of  the  forest,  by  the  Dugway  Road  from  State  Route  16.  Con- 
way is  3  miles  east  of  US  302,  the  main  highway  in  this  area. 
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Features  and  Facilities:  Intended  primarily  for  camping,  though 
picnicking  is  permitted,  Dugway  is  on  a  high  wooded  bluff  above 
the  waters  of  the  Swift  River.  An  informal  camping  ground,  on  a 
narrow  strip  between  the  road  and  the  water,  it  is  served  by  a  small 
spring  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  camping  area.  If  this  is  not  to 
your  liking,  drive  on  along  the  Dugway  and  Swift  River  roads  for 
about  10  miles,  passing  Rocky  Gorge  and  Lower  Falls  picnic  areas, 
to  Passaconaway  Forest  Camp. 

Gale  River  Forest  Camp 

Location:  On  the  northwestern  corner  of  the  forest,  on  US  3, 
about  halfway  between  Franconia  Notch  and  Twin  Mountain. 

Features  and  Facilities:  Though  nothing  like  Dolly  Copp,  this, 
too,  is  a  popular  campground,  and  growing  more  so  each  year.  It  is 
small  and  fills  up  often,  but  after  the  midsummer  rush  it  draws  those 
who  love  it  for  long  visits  in  the  fall.  It  is  located  on  the  stream  from 
which  it  takes  its  name,  a  stream  ideal  for  cooling  swims,  and  for 
chilling  groceries  and  thirst  quenchers  as  well.  From  Gale  River  it  is 
about  4  miles  up  the  Garfield  Trail  to  the  summit  of  Mount  Garfield 
(4488  ft. )  and  the  Garfield  Shelter. 

Cilead  Forest  Wayside 

Located  right  on  US  2,  in  the  Maine  corner  of  the  forest,  this  area  is 
no  more  than  a  roadside  convenience.  The  catch  about  Gilead  is  the 
water  supply,  for  there  is  none,  although  the  Forest  Service  has  made 
several  unsuccessful  attempts  to  drill  wells.  The  camp  is  quite  popu- 
lar as  a  one-night  stand  with  trailer  and  transient  campers. 

Lower  Falls  and  Rocky  Gorge  Picnic  Areas 

Location:  In  the  southern  part  of  the  forest  on  the  Dugway  Road, 
about  7  and  9  miles  west  of  Conway. 

Features  and  Facilities:  Both  of  these  areas  lie  along  the  Swift 
River.  Lower  Falls  is  just  what  its  name  implies,  and  is  improved  by 
a  tiny  picnic  ground  at  which  the  only  drawback  is  the  absence  of 
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drinking  water.  The  attraction  of  the  area  is  a  large  sand-bot- 
tomed pool  at  the  foot  of  the  rumbling  cascades.  Rocky  Gorge,  2  miles 
beyond,  is  also  well  described  by  its  name.  Here  facilities  are  better 
developed  for  picnics,  and  I  gather  that  camping,  while  not  offi- 
cially provided  for,  is  not  forbidden.  A  footbridge  over  the  rushing 
stream  and  a  trail  over  the  crest  of  the  hill  to  beautiful  Falls  Pond 
invite  exploration. 

Oliverian  Forest  Camp 

Location:  In  the  extreme  western  end  of  the  National  Forest, 
in  the  Oliverian  Gap  on  State  Route  25,  about  1  mile  beyond  Glen- 
cliff. 

Features  and  Facilities:  A  few  informal  campsites  in  the  grassy 
meadow  along  the  Oliverian  Brook  make  pleasant  camping  spots.  In 
addition  to  picnic  tables,  there  is  a  covered  picnic  shelter  for  group 
or  bad  weather  use. 

Owl's  Head  Cliff  nearby,  reached  by  trail  from  Route  25,  has  a 
high  point  about  1000  feet  above  the  valley  and  a  sheer  drop  of  500 
feet.  A  Dartmouth  Outing  Club  trail  to  the  south  from  the  notch 
leads  to  Wachipauge  Pond  and  a  Forest  Service  trail  shelter  not 
far  away. 

Three  or  four  miles  north  of  Glencliff  is  Long  Pond,  70  acres 
of  one  of  the  best-stocked  fishing  ponds  in  New  Hampshire.  Facilities 
here  are  very  limited,  just  Forest  Service  privies  for  sanitation.  No 
boats  available;  bring  your  own  or  fish  from  the  shore. 

Passaconaway  Forest  Camp 

Location:  In  the  southern  portion  of  the  forest,  about  14  miles 
west  from  Conway,  or  10  miles  south  from  Bartlett,  a  town  on  US 
302  at  the  south  end  of  the  Crawford  Notch  approach. 

Features  and  Facilities:  If  you  want  to  get  away  from  civiliza- 
tion, this  is  just  the  spot  for  it.  Fishermen  like  the  camp  because  it 
is  the  center  of  a  good  fishing  area,  and  hikers  use  it  as  a  take-off 
point  for  the  Mount  Passaconaway  region.  Devoted  entirely  to  camp- 
ing, this  area  lies  on  the  floor  of  the  valley  in  an  old  field  largely 
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reclaimed  by  a  growth  of  dogwood.  Most  of  the  tentsites  are  well 
screened  from  each  other.  Beautiful  views  of  the  mountains. 

Sawyer  Rock  Picnic  Area 

At  the  southern  entrance  of  the  Crawford  Notch  route,  2  miles  north 
of  Bartlett  along  US  302,  this  picnic  area  is  a  quiet  spot  in  a  stand  of 
white  birch  from  which  there  are  lovely  vistas  of  the  Saco  River  and 
Hart's  Ledge.  One  of  the  few  opportunities  for  a  halt  on  the  Craw- 
ford Notch  run.  There  is  a  picnic  shelter.  No  camping  permitted. 

Waterville  Forest  Camp 

Location:  East  of  US  3,  the  Franconia  Notch  road,  on  the  Mad 
River  road,  6  miles  above  the  Campton  Pond  area  and  2  miles  south 
of  the  Waterville  Inn. 

Features  and  Facilities:  This  is  a  small  area  along  the  banks  of 
the  Mad  River,  primarily  developed  for  camping  but  available  for 
picnicking  as  well.  The  river  is  a  good  trout  stream,  and  the  Water- 
ville Valley,  through  which  it  runs,  is  famous  for  its  hiking  trails 
and  scenic  attraction. 

White  Ledge  Forest  Camp 

Location:  On  the  southern  border  of  the  forest,  on  State  Route 
16,  7  miles  south  of  Conway. 

Features  and  Facilities:  Approximately  35  tentsites  are  scattered 
along  the  margin  of  a  woodland  facing  a  small  open  meadow.  In 
the  picnic  section  a  shelter  is  available.  This  area  is  very  popular 
with  those  who  wish  to  picnic  or  camp  in  the  Chocorua  section;  three 
trails  start  here  and  several  others  leave  Route  16  nearby. 

Wild  River  Forest  Camp 

Location:  In  the  northeastern  portion  of  the  forest,  about  10 
miles  back  in  from  US  2  to  Gilead,  via  the  Evans  Notch  road  to  the 
Wild  River  road. 

Features  and  Facilities:  I  know  this  one  well.  Popular  with  fish- 
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ermen,  who  fish  the  excellent  rock-strewn  trout  streams  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, Wild  River  has  nothing  else  to  commend  it  but  its  marvelous 
sense  of  total  isolation,  deep  in  the  forest.  A  lean-to  here  offers 
campers  shelter  if  they  prefer  not  to  pitch  their  tents.  Try  this  one  for 
fishing  in  season,  or  total  solitude  in  June  or  September.  There  is  a 
ranger's  cabin  here,  occupied  occasionally. 

Wildwood  Forest  Camp 

Location:  On  State  Route  112,  in  the  western  edge  of  the  forest, 
between  North  Woodstock  and  Woodsville. 

Features  and  Facilities:  Twenty  attractive  campsites,  some  of 
them  commanding  outstanding  views  of  the  Moosilauke  Range.  This 
is  good  hiking  country.  Three  miles  away  is  the  Lost  River  Reserva- 
tion, a  geological  wonder  worth  visiting. 

Zealand  Forest  Camp 

Location:  At  the  north  end  of  the  Crawford  Notch  road,  2  miles 
east  of  Twin  Mountain  on  US  302. 

Features  and  Facilities:  This  area  is  more  convenient  than  com- 
fortable. It  is  right  on  top  of  the  main  highway  and  is  not  the  best 
retreat  in  the  world  from  the  "sights  and  sounds  of  civilization."  But 
for  overnight  use  it  is  ideal.  The  Ammonoosuc  River  flows  through 
the  area  with  camping  and  picnicking  sites  along  the  stream.  It  is 
6  miles  by  road  and  trail  up  to  the  AMC's  Zealand  Falls  Hut. 

STATE  AREAS 

Season:  Each  New  Hampshire  park  has  its  own  individual  open- 
ing and  closing  date,  depending  upon  location,  weather,  and  avail- 
ability of  maintenance  personnel.  With  the  exception  of  Bear  Brook 
and  Mount  Prospect,  all  of  the  areas  are  operated  in  summer  only, 
but  New  Hampshire  keeps  its  mountain  and  hill  areas  open  through 
the  foliage  season.  Almost  all  the  areas  are  open  the  year  round  for 
hiking,  fishing,  and  out-of -season  picnicking,  but  once  an  area  has 
been  closed  for  the  season  camping  is  not  permitted. 

Fees:  Day-use  service  charge,  20  cents  a  person.  Campsites, 
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$1  a  night  for  4  persons  or  less,  50  cents  for  each  additional  person. 
In  addition  to  unusually  fine  sanitary  facilities,  firewood  is  provided 
free  at  camp  and  picnic  sites.  Charcoal  occasionally  sold. 

Bear  Brook  State  Park 

Location:  East  of  Concord  between  US  3  and  US  202-4.  Only 
about  10  miles  from  Concord,  the  park  entrance  is  on  State  Route 
28,  4  miles  east  of  US  3  and  Suncook. 

Features  and  Facilities:  This  is  New  Hampshire's  best-developed 
park,  pride  of  the  recreation  commission.  Its  proximity  to  Concord 
and  Manchester,  both  large  cities,  gives  it  a  tremendous  in-season 
local  use.  Tourists  would  do  well  to  avoid  this  park  on  midsummer 
week  ends. 

The  park  is  large,  nearly  11  square  miles.  Group  camping  only, 
so  day  use  may  be  considered  its  primary  function.  Its  attraction  lies 
in  its  artificial  pond,  which  forms  the  swimming  area — served  by  a 
most  attractive  bathhouse  whose  surrounding  grounds  are  almost  too 
formal  for  a  forest  park — and  its  spacious  forest  picnic  grounds.  There 
are  two  picnic  grounds,  one  for  small  family  groups,  one  for  larger 
groups.  They  are  among  the  most  beautiful  forest  dining  halls  in 
the  East,  lying  on  a  tan  carpeted  floor,  thick  with  fallen  pine  needles, 
in  a  "forest  cathedral"  that  really  merits  that  descriptive  phrase. 

There  are  several  ponds  and  some  streams  in  the  park.  Boats  for 
rent  and  fishing  licenses  for  sale.  An  extensive  trail  system  through 
the  whole  park,  and  in  season  a  ranger-naturalist  conducting  nature 
walks — a  service  one  rarely  finds  outside  the  National  Parks. 

Added  conveniences  includes  a  large  covered  picnic  shelter,  play- 
grounds for  children,  rental  of  beach  chairs  and  umbrellas.  As  far 
as  housekeeping  and  tidiness  is  concerned,  this  is  the  most  exquisitely 
maintained  park  I  have  ever  seen. 

Cardigan  Reservation 

Location:  In  west-central  New  Hampshire,  near  Canaan,  on 
US  4.  The  park  entrance  is  about  3  miles  east  from  Canaan,  on  a 
marked  road,  through  Orange. 
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Features  and  Facilities:  Mount  Cardigan  ( 3121  ft. ) ,  from  which 
the  reservation  takes  its  name,  is  one  of  the  highest  peaks  in  the 
neighborhood,  with  a  bald  summit  on  its  central  peak  from  which 
there  are  especially  fine  views  in  all  directions.  A  2%  -mile  trail 
leads  from  the  parking  lot  and  picnic  grounds  to  the  summit,  an 
impressive  triple-peaked  granite  mass  with  sheer  sides  rising  1200 
feet  from  the  forests  below.  Snow  falls  early  on  Cardigan,  making 
it  popular  with  ski  enthusiasts.  In  the  summer  season,  hiking  and 
picnicking  are  its  major  offerings. 

Cathedral  Ledge  and  Echo  Lake  State  Park 

Location:  In  the  southeastern  White  Mountains,  about  2  miles 
west  of  North  Conway,  a  village  on  US  302. 

Features  and  Facilities:  This  is  an  area  to  be  explored  at  leisure. 
Leave  US  302  in  North  Conway  village,  cross  the  Saco  and  explore 
the  roads,  hiking  trails,  picnic  sites,  and  swimming  possibilities  at 
Echo  Lake,  a  tiny  pool  at  the  base  of  sheer  White  Horse  Cliffs.  ( There 
are  two  Echo  Lakes  in  the  White  Mountains;  the  other  is  in  Franconia 
Notch. )  Or  drive  a  mile  or  so  up  to  the  north  to  see  the  Devil's  Den 
at  the  foot  of  Cathedral  Ledge,  and  then  drive  up  to  the  top  of  the 
Ledge  to  look  down  on  the  Saco  River  Valley  and  across  into  the 
heart  of  the  White  Mountains.  See  Diana's  Baths,  an  interesting 
formation  in  the  rocks  of  Cedar  Brook,  and  seek  out  Thompson's 
Falls,  whose  artistic  appeal  long  ago  made  North  Conway  famous. 
There  are  trails  everywhere  in  here,  up  White  Horse  and  Cathedral 
Ledges,  and  Middle  Moat  Mountain  (2860  ft.). 

No  camping,  but  picnic  grounds  at  both  Echo  Lake  and  Cathedral 
Ledge.  Swimming  at  Echo  Lake. 

Connecticut  Lakes  State  Park 

Location:  In  extreme  northeastern  New  Hampshire,  at  the 
terminus  of  the  Daniel  Webster  Highway,  US  3. 

Features  and  Facilities:  This  is  for  wilderness  lovers,  the  people 
who  like  their  camping  rough  and  unspoiled.  The  park  covers  a 
9-mile  stretch  of  land  along  the  highway  from  Second  Connecticut 
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Lake  to  the  Canadian  border.  Facilities  for  picnicking  only,  but 
camping  is  tolerated  at  the  Moose  Falls  Ranger  Station,  between 
Second  and  Third  Lakes,  if  you  do  not  mind  limited  facilities.  There 
are  several  mountain  hikes  in  this  area,  best  described  in  the  AMC's 
Guide  to  the  White  Mountains.  The  source  of  the  Connecticut  is 
nearby,  but  it's  a  hike  and  a  scramble  through  the  forest.  Good  fish- 
ing in  the  several  lakes. 

Crawford  Notch  Reservation 

Location:  In  Crawford  Notch,  the  heart  of  the  White  Mountains, 
along  US  302. 

Features  and  Facilities:  (See  page  36.)  Six  miles  of  roadside 
reservation,  a  thousand  acres  to  the  mile,  acquired  in  1911  by  the 
state  after  hard  prodding  by  the  Society  for  the  Preservation  of 
New  Hampshire's  Forests,  this  notch  is  one  of  scenic  splendor.  Its 
steep  cliffs  and  wooded  slopes  rise  abruptly  from  the  highway,  inter- 
rupted by  cascades,  flumes,  waterfalls,  and  landslide  scars.  Along 
the  road  there  are  numerous  sites  for  picnicking  and  turnouts  for 
parking.  Within  the  notch,  near  the  source  of  the  Saco  River,  is  a 
camping  area. 

Arethusa  Falls,  reached  by  a  spur  road  and  then  a  trail,  is  one  of 
the  attractions,  and  around  it  there  are  numerous  peaks  to  be  hiked. 
The  Appalachian  Trail  crosses  the  notch. 

A  restaurant,  store,  and  cabins  are  concession-operated  within 
the  preserve. 

Dixville  Notch  Reservation 

Located  between  Colebrook  and  Errol,  on  State  Route  23,  on  the 
extreme  northern  portion  of  New  Hampshire,  the  notch  is  pierced  by 
the  highway  which  climbs  through  it  from  the  east  to  descend  upon 
the  loveliness  of  little  Lake  Gloriette,  partly  ringed  by  hotel  acreage. 
Within  the  reservation  there  is  an  interesting  flume,  just  off  the  high- 
way. At  the  top  of  the  notch  ( 1990  ft. )  there  is  a  short  trail  up  to  Table 
Rock  on  the  ledges,  from  which  one  may  look  into  Quebec  and  the 
neighboring  states  of  Maine  and  Vermont.  This  is  an  area  to  be  en- 
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joyed  only  in  passing.  I  recommend  the  motor  trip  which  takes  one 
through  the  notch,  but  not  the  notch  itself.  As  I  remember,  the  picnic 
facilities  here  were  not  impressive. 

Endicott  Rock  State  Park 

Located  at  The  Weirs,  on  Lake  Winnipesaukee,  along  US  3,  this 
park  is  nothing  but  a  tiny  bathing  beach  serving  a  lakeside  resort 
town.  Picnicking,  rather  unattractive. 

Forest  Lake  State  Park 

Location:  Northwest  of  the  White  Mountains,  off  State  Route 
116,  midway  between  Littleton  and  Whitefield.  It  is  about  2  miles 
from  the  entrance  road  junction  at  Route  116  to  the  lakeside. 

Features  and  Facilities:  A  nice  little  secluded  park  with  a  wil- 
derness lake  developed  for  swimming  with  a  bathhouse,  bathing 
beach  and  lifeguard  service.  This  area  is  one  of  beautiful  birch  groves 
and  pleasant  lakeshore.  Trails  lead  from  the  park  to  Dalton  Moun- 
tain, with  two  AMC  shelters  on  its  slopes.  No  camping.  Skiing  in 
season. 

Fox  State  Forest 

A  demonstration  forest  in  south-central  New  Hampshire,  north  of 
Hillsboro,  this  is  a  stand  of  white  pine  given  to  the  state  in  1922  by 
Caroline  Fox.  It  is  used  primarily  for  research  and  demonstration,  but 
camping  is  permitted  and  there  is  a  museum.  Several  miles  of  trails. 

Franconia  Notch  Reservation 

Location:  Along  both  sides  of  US  3  for  six  miles  as  it  passes 
through  Franconia  Notch  in  the  western  White  Mountains. 

Features  and  Facilities:  (See  page  35.)  This  is  probably  the 
most  popular  and  heavily  visited  area  in  all  the  White  Mountains. 
In  this  notch,  famous  for  generations,  are  the  Old  Man  of  the  Moun- 
tains, the  Flume,  the  Basin,  Profile,  and  Echo  Lakes.  All  these  at- 
tractions are  readily  accessible  from  US  3. 
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The  state-operated  Cannon  Mountain  Aerial  Tramway  packs  in 
the  customers  summer  and  winter.  Round  trip  can  be  accomplished 
in  as  little  as  an  hour.  Take  a  picnic  lunch  and  stay  longer  if  you  wish. 
Snack  bar  and  rest  rooms  at  the  tram  station. 

Echo  Lake  has  been  developed  since  the  war  as  a  picnic  area.  Foot 
trails  lead  to  the  summit  of  Artist's  Bluff  and  around  the  lake.  The 
fishing  is  said  to  be  good. 

Lafayette  Campground  and  Lodge  are  in  the  heart  of  the  Notch. 
There  are  tentsites  here,  and  conveniences  include  hot  showers,  com- 
munity laundry  and  kitchen,  and  the  Lodge,  a  large  recreation  room 
with  fireplaces.  There  is  a  separate  picnic  site. 

Hampton  Beach  State  Park 

Location:  On  the  Atlantic  coast,  4  miles  south  of  Hampton  and 
7  miles  north  of  Salisbury,  on  US  1-A. 

Features  and  Facilities:  New  Hampshire's  only  ocean-beach 
park,  this  is  a  mass-production  area  designed  to  handle  big  crowds.  A 
half  mile  of  hard  sand  beach  dominated  by  a  large  modern  bath- 
house equipped  to  handle  2000  persons  at  a  time.  There  are  tennis 
courts,  horseshoe  pits,  and  shuffleboard  courts.  Picnic  tables,  charcoal 
grills  for  rent,  and  crowds  everywhere  on  a  sunshiny  day  in  July  and 
August. 

Kearsarge  Reservation 

Location:  In  south-central  New  Hampshire,  southwest  of  US 
4  near  Andover.  There  are  two  state  park  areas,  Winslow  Site  State 
Park,  approached  from  the  north  on  State  Route  11  and  a  park  road 
from  Wilmot  Flat;  and  Toll  Gate  State  Park,  approached  from 
Warner,  a  town  on  State  Route  103,  due  north  of  US  202. 

Features  and  Facilities:  The  two  state  park  areas  are  on  opposite 
sides  of  Mount  Kearsarge  (2937  ft.).  At  Winslow  Site,  amid  the 
foundation  ruins  of  the  old  Halfway  House,  high  on  the  mountain 
slopes,  the  CCC's  built  a  picnic  ground.  From  the  picnic  ground  a 
trail  leads  about  1%  miles  to  the  summit,  with  its  fine  views,  espe- 
cially of  Lake  Sunapee  to  the  west. 
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Toll  Gate  Park  is  located  on  the  southwest  shoulder  of  the  moun- 
tain and  consists  of  a  picnic  ground  built  near  the  old  tollgate  house. 
The  old  toll  road  has  been  repaired  and  hard-surfaced  and  now 
leads  to  a  parking  place  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  summit. 

No  camping  at  either  area. 

Kingston  Lake  State  Park 

Located  only  half  a  mile  from  Kingston,  in  southeastern  New 
Hampshire,  this  is  a  popular  and  often  crowded  day-use  area  best 
suited  for  local  use.  There  are  picnic  grounds,  a  bathhouse,  a  super- 
vised bathing  beach,  and  a  concession  building.  I  think  summer  tour- 
ists will  find  this  too  municipal  for  their  tastes. 

Milan  Hill  State  Park 

Location:  Two  miles  west  of  Milan  and  State  Route  16,  in 
northeastern  New  Hampshire. 

Features  and  Facilities:  This  is  not  an  outstanding  area  but  I 
have  always  thought  it  a  rather  pleasant  retreat  for  campers  and 
picnickers,  close  enough  to  the  White  Mountains  but  just  far  enough 
off  from  the  crowds  to  be  unusually  attractive  in  that  respect.  The 
recreational  development  is  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  which  climbs  up  to 
about  1700  feet  to  a  fire  tower  from  which  there  is  a  fine  view  over 
the  rolling  country  of  north  New  Hampshire  and  a  southward  look 
down  the  Androscoggin  Valley  to  the  White  Mountains.  A  caretaker 
supervises  the  entrance  road  and  exercises  a  better  control  over  the 
nuisances  than  one  finds  at  Dolly  Copp  Forest  Camp.  If  you  want 
a  nice  hillside  retreat,  this  is  it. 

Miller  State  Park 

Location:  In  southern  New  Hampshire,  1%  miles  north  of  State 
Route  101  from  a  junction  5  miles  east  of  Peterborough. 

Features  and  Facilities:  A  scenic  road,  completed  in  1946,  runs 
through  this  park  to  the  summit  of  Pack  Monadnock  Mountain  (2280 
ft.)  and  a  picnic  area  there.  The  Wapack  Trail  crosses  the  Pack 
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Monadnocks.  Laid  out  as  a  ski  trail  it  is  also  a  summer  hiking  trail, 
21  miles  long. 

When  using  this  park,  take  care  descending  the  steep  mountain 
road. 

Monadnock  Reservation 

Location:  In  southern  New  Hampshire,  about  3  miles  east  of 
Jaffrey  on  its  own  access  road  running  north  from  State  Route  124  one 
mile  to  the  camping-picnicking  area  and  trail  base. 

Features  and  Facilities:  Mount  Monadnock  (3166  ft.)  draws 
skiers  in  the  winter,  hikers  galore  in  the  summer.  From  its  summit,  up 
about  iy4  miles  of  trail  from  the  parking  area,  the  view  on  a  good  day 
is  one  which  has  inspired  observers  like  Thoreau  and  Emerson,  and 
lesser  visitors  ever  since. 

Served  by  what  is  obviously  a  former  toll  road,  the  base  point 
now  houses  a  completely  new  camping  area  and  a  recently  enlarged 
picnic  area.  I  have  not  climbed  to  the  summit  but  the  caretaker  has 
told  me  that  climbing  time  is  about  an  hour. 

Moose  Brook  State  Park 

Location:  Just  north  of  the  Presidential  Range,  2  miles  west  of 
Gorham,  off  US  2. 

Features  and  Facilities:  The  big  drawing  card  is  an  artificial 
swimming  hole  which  keeps  the  day-use  area  well  filled  in  summer. 
However,  higher  up  in  the  park  there  is  a  very  pleasant  campground 
with  more  than  30  tentsites,  nice  shower  baths,  and  laundry  facilities. 
This  area  was  planned  and  developed  by  the  National  Park  Service 
during  CCC  days  and  is  rather  nicely  done.  There  is  a  complicated 
network  of  foot  trails,  a  scenic  road  along  Moose  Brook  and  fine  views 
across  to  the  Presidential  Range.  Picnicking,  of  course. 

Mount  Prospect  State  Park 

The  former  home  of  John  W.  Weeks,  whose  name  is  perpetuated 
in  the  Weeks  Bill  of  1911  which  made  possible  our  National  Forests, 
this  hilltop  reservation  is  about  a  mile  south  of  Lancaster  in  north- 
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western  New  Hampshire.  The  estate  is  open  to  the  public,  with  picnic 
grounds  and  an  observation  tower  nearby.  Very  popular  for  winter 
skiing,  with  ski  tows  and  shelters  in  the  park. 

Mount  Sunapee  State  Park 

Location:  In  western  New  Hampshire,  on  the  west  slopes  of 
Sunapee  Mountain,  reached  by  an  access  road  south  from  State 
Route  103,  from  a  junction  about  2  miles  northwest  of  Newbury. 

Features  and  Facilities:  This  is  New  Hampshire's  newest  park. 
Opened  in  the  winter  of  1948-1949  as  a  ski  area  it  was  further 
developed  in  1949  for  camping,  picnicking,  and  hiking.  On  nearby 
Lake  Sunapee  the  state  is  acquiring  2000  acres  of  lake-shore  property 
for  lakeside  development,  probably  available  for  public  use  in  1950. 

Pawtuckaway  Reservation 

Located  about  2  miles  south  of  Deerfield  Village,  about  1  mile 
west  of  State  Route  107,  this  reservation  embraces  the  three  summits 
of  the  Pawtuckaway  Range.  There  is  a  half-mile  trail  to  the  highest, 
Mount  Pawtuckaway  (908  ft.).  Giant  boulders  found  in  this  state 
forest  are  famous  as  the  Pawtuckaway  Boulders.  There  are  several 
roadside  picnic  spots. 

Pillsbury  Reservation 

Located  in  the  Lake  Sunapee  region,  a  mile  west  of  State  Route 
31  from  a  junction  4%  miles  south  of  Mill  Village,  this  is  a  large 
forest  wilderness  and  wildlife  sanctuary  a  little  off  the  main  tourist 
routes.  There  are  half  a  dozen  stocked  ponds  in  the  forest.  Picnicking 
and  rough  camping  are  permitted  on  May  Pond,  one  of  the  largest 
in  the  area.  No  bathhouse  facilities  but  swimming  permissible. 

Wadleigh  State  Park 

Located  between  Lake  Sunapee  and  Mount  Kearsarge  on  the 
southern  shores  of  Kezar  Lake,  at  the  edge  of  the  village  of  North 
Sutton  on  State  Route  114.  This  area  was  formerly  distinguished  by 
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a  beautiful  stand  of  primeval  white  pine,  destroyed  in  the  1938  hur- 
ricane. Swimming  and  picnic  facilities  are  maintained  along  the 
shore  of  this  popular  resort  lake,  but  there  are  no  further  recreational 
facilities  in  the  park. 

Wellington  State  Park 

Location:  Not  far  from  Plymouth,  on  the  west  shore  of  New- 
found Lake  in  central  New  Hampshire.  The  park  is  reached  by  a 
round-the-lake  road  west  of  State  Route  3- A  between  Bristol  and 
West  Plymouth. 

Features  and  Facilities:  I  found  this  a  very  attractive  lakeside 
park,  on  a  heavily  wooded  peninsula  jutting  out  into  a  large  moun- 
tain lake.  A  long  curving  sand  beach  invites  the  swimmer,  while  on 
a  height  above  it  a  large  picnic  ground,  expanded  in  1948  to  accommo- 
date the  heavy  week-end  crowds  from  the  cities  to  the  south,  is  laid 
out  with  the  good  taste  so  characteristic  of  this  state's  parks.  Trails 
lead  through  the  woods  and  along  the  shore  line.  The  state  also  owns 
two  islands  just  off  the  peninsula.  Nearby  private  boat  rental  for 
fishermen.  A  mile  north  of  the  park  entrance,  trails  lead  to  Bear 
Mountain  (1812  ft.)  and  Sugarloaf  (1361  ft.).  This  park  is  a  bird 
sanctuary.  Picnic  shelters.  No  camping.  Visit  it  in  midweek  or  in  the 
off-season. 

Wentworth  State  Park 

Located  just  east  of  Lake  Winnipesaukee,  on  6-mile-long  Lake 
Wentworth,  the  park  is  on  State  Route  109,  1%  miles  west  of  its 
junction  with  State  Route  28.  The  area  is  intended  primarily  for 
swimming  on  a  nice  sandy  beach,  with  an  attractive  bathhouse  and 
refreshment  concession  in  semicolonial  style.  There  are  limited  picnic 
facilities  and,  surprisingly,  two  tennis  courts.  ShufHeboard,  horse- 
shoes, and  children's  swings. 

White  Lake  State  Park 

Location:  Just  south  of  the  White  Mountains  on  State  Route 
16,  about  1  mile  north  of  West  Ossipee. 
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Features  and  Facilities:  One  of  the  few  state  parks  I  have  met 
where  the  emphasis  seems  to  be  on  camping.  There  is  an  attractive 
long  bathing  beach  which  draws  day  use,  but  the  picnic  facilities 
are  limited  and  the  large  camping  area  dominates.  Since  New  Hamp- 
shire will  not  overload  its  campgrounds  beyond  normal  capacity,  if 
you  arrive  on  a  July  or  August  week  end  you  may  be  turned  away. 
Unfortunately  the  campgrounds  are  set  back  from  the  lakeshore. 
Fifty  campsites  served  by  good  toilet,  shower,  and  laundry  facilities. 
This  is  a  good  vacation  park  with  a  nice  community  atmosphere 
among  the  campers.  If  you  tote  a  canoe  you  will  have  a  chance  to 
use  it  here.  If  you  tote  a  camera  there  are  frequently  sunset  pictures 
across  the  lake  with  the  Sandwich  Range  and  Mount  Chocorua  in 
the  background. 

For  further  information  write: 

Supervisor 

White  Mountain  National  Forest 

Laconia,  New  Hampshire 

State  Forestry  and  Recreation  Department 
Concord,  New  Hampshire 

Appalachian  Mountain  Club 

5  Joy  Street 

Boston,  Massachusetts 

New  Hampshire  Information  Bureau 
10  Rockefeller  Plaza 
New  York  City 
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Legend 
A   Camping 

A   Camping  and  swimming 
A  Picnicking 
A  Picnic  and  swimming 
Scenic  area  only 
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1.  Allis  State  Park 

2.  Ascutney  State  Park 

3.  Bellevue  Hill  State  Park 

4.  Branbury  State  Forest  Park 

5.  Calvin  Coolidge  State  Forest 

6.  Camel's  Hump  State  Forest 

7.  Crystal  Lake  State  Park 

8.  Darling  State  Park 

9.  Dutton  Pines  State  Forest  Park 

10.  Elmore  State  Park 

11.  Gifford  Woods  State  Park 

12.  Grafton  State  Forest 

13.  Granville  Gulf  State  Park 

27.  Wilgus 


14.  Groton  State  Forest 

15.  Hazen's  Notch  State  Park 

16.  Jamaica  State  Park 

17.  Maidstone  State  Forest 

18.  Molly  Stark  State  Park 

19.  Mount  Mansfield  State  Forest 

20.  Mount  Philo  State  Park 

21.  Okemo  State  Forest 

22.  Proctor-Piper  State  Forest 

23.  St.  Albans  Bay  State  Park 

24.  Sand  Bar  State  Park 

25.  Thetford  Hill  State  Forest 

26.  Townshend  State  Forest 
State  Park 
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Some  of  the  most  attractive  state  parks  in  the  East  are  to  be  found 
among  the  29  developed  recreation  areas  of  the  Vermont  forest  and 
park  system.  This  is  true  even  without  the  relatively  new  Green 
Mountain  National  Forest  which,  since  1931,  has  acquired  some 
300  of  the  eventual  700  square  miles  it  may  one  day  embrace. 

In  the  National  Forest  there  are  only  four  developed  camp  and 
picnic  grounds,  but  the  presence  in  the  forest  of  100  miles  of  the 
Long  Trail  and  its  several  shelters  and  enclosed  huts  frees  this  Federal 
area  from  charges  of  underdevelopment  in  so  far  as  recreation  is 
concerned.  The  Long  Trail  is  the  main  artery  of  Green  Mountain 
recreational  use,  looping  up  and  down  over  the  entire  range  of 
mountains  for  260  hiker's  miles  from  border  to  border. 

The  Canada-to-Massachusetts  length  of  the  Green  Mountains  is 
about  160  miles  of  Vermont  backbone  which  completely  dominates 
everything  about  the  state — its  character,  its  history,  and  its  value  to 
the  nation  as  a  recreation  land.  There  are  other  mountain  ranges  in 
Vermont,  but  they  enjoy  neither  the  heights  nor  the  reputation  of 
the  historic  Green  Mountains. 

In  this  north-south  range  there  are  four  masses  which  rise  to  more 
than  4000  feet,  of  which  only  the  peaks  of  Lincoln  Mountain  ( Ellen, 
Cutts,  Lincoln,  and  Abraham)  are  within  the  National  Forest.  The 
highest  mountain  in  Vermont,  Mount  Mansfield  (4406  ft.),  is  some- 
what protected  by  partial  enclosure  in  a  large  state  forest,  as  is  the 
Camel's  Hump,  another  of  the  high  four.  But  the  second  highest 
Vermont  mountain,  Killington  Peak  (4241  ft.),  lies  outside  public 
ownership  in  the  gap  between  the  north  and  south  portions  of  the 
National  Forest  through  which  runs  Sherburne  Pass. 

Most  of  the  Green  Mountains  peak  up  in  the  3000's;  you  will  find 
that  the  peak  altitudes  run  3300,  3500,  and  3800  as  they  vary  up  and 
down  along  their  length.  Once  you  get  up  on  the  heights  of  the  Long 
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Trail  it  rarely  lets  you  down,  though  it  does  drop  as  low  as  345  feet 
at  Bolton,  on  the  southern  approach  to  Mount  Mansfield. 

When  purchases  are  complete,  the  Green  Mountain  National  For- 
est will  occupy  a  little  more  than  half  the  length  of  these  backbone 
hills,  a  range  which  from  border  to  border  varies  from  widths  of 
30  miles  to  a  narrow  middle  line  of  not  more  than  a  mile  at  Mans- 
field. The  forest  will  eventually  begin  right  at  the  southern  border 
and  run  all  the  way  up  through  the  heart  of  the  state,  interrupted 
only  by  a  14-mile  gap  east  of  Rutland.  North  of  the  forest,  the  ranges 
are  protected  first  by  the  Camel's  Hump  State  Forest  for  about  10 
miles,  off  and  on,  and  then  farther  to  the  north  by  another  10  miles 
of  Mount  Mansfield  State  Forest. 

A  hundred  miles  of  Lake  Champlain  border  the  northwestern  edge 
of  Vermont,  but  along  this  vast  fresh-water  shore  line  there  are  only 
two  state  recreation  areas,  Sand  Bar  and  St.  Albans  Bay;  and  across 
the  way  New  York  has  been  equally  remiss  in  not  providing  more 
playgrounds  along  this,  our  greatest  lake.  On  the  eastern  border, 
which  is  almost  entirely  the  bank  of  the  Connecticut  River  from 
Massachusetts  to  the  Canadian  line,  there  are  several  state  park  and 
forest  areas  close  to  or  in  the  river  valley. 

I  would  hesitate  to  name  the  "best"  state  park  in  Vermont,  though 
I  would  not  hesitate  to  say  that  my  personal  taste  favors  the  extensive 
and  beautifully  developed  Groton  State  Forest.  In  addition  to  Groton, 
you  might  include  among  the  several  "best"  areas:  the  Mount  Mans- 
field show,  which  suffers  somewhat  from  heavy  year-round  use  and 
commercialization;  Calvin  Coolidge  State  Forest,  which  has  been 
developed  to  make  full  use  of  the  stunning  views  from  its  several 
recreation  areas;  and,  if  you  are  a  swimmer,  Crystal  Lake  State  For- 
est Park,  which  is  not  in  a  forest  at  all  but  is  a  bathing  beach  which 
I  regard  as  the  most  attractive  fresh-water  swimming  area  in  the 
East. 

Vermont  is  both  wise  and  lucky.  She  grasped  the  state  park  idea 
as  early  as  1910,  just  when  other  Vermonters  were  being  stirred  to 
action  in  the  development  of  the  immensely  popular  and  successful 
Long  Trail.  At  that  time  Vermont  was  given  her  first  forest  park  tract, 
a  simple  106  acres  of  Bromley  Mountain,  now  part  of  the  National 
Forest.  Hapgood  Pond  Forest  Camp  commemorates,  in  its  name, 
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M.  J.  Hapgood,  the  donor  of  the  Bromley  tract  and  an  early  citizen 
worker  in  the  cause  of  recreational  development  in  the  Green  Moun- 
tains. By  1932,  Vermont  already  had  5  state  parks  and  20  state 
forests,  with  public  campgrounds  on  at  least  6  of  them. 

The  Vermonters'  chief  industry  these  days  is  the  summer  and 
winter  tourist  business.  Hardly  have  the  summer  visitors  departed, 
having  oh'd  and  ah'd  over  the  quaint  little  villages  and  picturesque 
natives  when,  bang,  up  come  the  ski  trains  from  New  York  and  the 
picturesque  natives  gallantly  take  up  the  tourist  struggle  again,  re- 
flecting that  it  is  better  than  trying  to  get  crops  out  of  the  rocky  moun- 
tain soil. 

The  road  approaches  to  Vermont  are  US  7  from  the  New  York 
City  region,  US  5  up  the  Connecticut  Valley,  US  4  from  the  lower 
Adirondacks,  and  any  one  of  several  ferry  and  road  crossings  over 
and  around  Lake  Champlain.  From  the  White  Mountains  most  of 
the  traffic  comes  in  over  US  2  or  302  in  and  near  St.  Johnsbury. 

A  glance  at  any  road  map  will  show  you  that  there  are  a  number 
of  east-west  crossings  over  the  mountains,  but  only  two  main  north- 
south  routes  in  the  southern  half  of  the  state,  routes  which  spread  out 
a  little  more  above  Rutland  and  White  River  Junction.  The  trick  in 
Vermont  is  to  explore  the  back  roads,  for  there  are  many  more  at- 
tractive scenic  byways  in  Vermont  than  ever  appear  on  the  road 
maps.  But  if  you  prefer  to  stay  with  the  map,  I  suggest  the  relatively 
new  state  highway  map  issued  by  the  Vermont  Development  Com- 
mission. Much  larger  than  the  average  gasoline  company  map  of  this 
state,  it  is  drawn  gas-company  style  with  absolute  clarity. 

The  Long  Trail 

The  story  of  the  Long  Trail  is  an  interesting  one,  little  known  to 
those  outside  the  hard-working  and  enthusiastic  fraternity  of  the 
Green  Mountain  Club.  Unfortunately  there  is  not  room  here  to  tell 
it  all,  but  since  it  is  impossible  for  you  to  cross  Vermont  without  cross- 
ing the  Long  Trail  as  well,  and  since  it  is  very  likely  that  in  enjoying 
the  Green  Mountains  you  may  find  yourself  using  a  portion  of  this 
famous  trail,  it  deserves  more  than  passing  mention. 
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The  Trail  had  its  beginning  in  1910  when  a  schoolmaster,  frustrated 
in  his  efforts  to  climb  several  of  Vermont's  more  interesting  mountains, 
proposed  to  Vermonters  that  a  trail  be  cut  along  the  ridgetops  of 
the  Green  Mountains  to  open  these  high  forest  areas  to  hikers,  not 
only  from  Vermont,  but  to  out-of-staters  as  well.  He  did  more  than 
propose — he  promoted  the  idea  all  up  and  down  the  state  with  such 
vigor  that  the  fire  lit  by  his  enthusiasm  has  never  died  out  and 
he,  for  his  part,  has  never  ceased  promoting,  for  today  he  is  the 
secretary  of  the  Vermont  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Though  work  on  the  Long  Trail  was  begun  in  1911,  it  was  nearly 
20  years  before  the  project  was  finally  completed.  During  that  time 
members  of  the  Green  Mountain  Club  surveyed,  cut,  mapped, 
marked,  and  measured  to  the  tenth  of  a  mile  some  260  miles  of 
trail.  This  they  continued  to  maintain  against  undergrowth,  fallen 
trees,  and  soil  erosion,  and  along  it  they  built  at  least  50  overnight 
shelters,  some  of  which  are  staffed  in  season  with  caretakers  and 
supplied  with  blankets  and  basic  foodstuffs. 

This  may  not  seem  like  much  of  an  operation  to  you  if  you  have 
never  joined  a  trail  work  party  on  a  spring  day  in  clearing  up  the 
litter  of  a  winter's  disuse;  and  the  shelters  may  be  easy  to  take  for 
granted  if  you  have  never  hauled  logs  up  the  rocky  side  of  a  moun- 
tain as  they  did  in  the  construction  of  several  of  the  shelters.  But 
consider  this  as  you  stroll  the  trail,  or  hike  a  full  trip  up  or  down 
it:  this  trail,  which  is  open  and  free  to  anyone  who  cares  to  enjoy  it, 
was  a  labor  of  love  from  start  to  finish.  Volunteers  alone  mapped  it, 
and  cut  it  out  of  the  tough  resisting  forests;  and  volunteers  alone 
put  many  a  backbreaking  hour  into  the  construction  of  the  50  shelters 
which  you  will  find  waiting  for  you  each  summer — and  which  the 
porcupines  attempt  to  gnaw  down  each  winter.  The  history  of  the 
trail  is  well  and  lovingly  told  in  Footpath  in  the  Wilderness,  The 
Long  Trail  in  the  Green  Mountains  of  Vermont  ( Middlebury  College 
Press,  1941). 

In  southern  Vermont,  the  Long  Trail  has  been  combined  with 
the  Appalachian  Trail,  which  enters  the  state  and  future  purchase 
area  of  the  Green  Mountain  National  Forest  near  WilHamstown, 
Massachusetts.  It  runs  north  to  cross  State  Route  9  just  east  of  Ben- 
nington, climbs  up  to  3700  feet  at  Glastenbury  Mountain,  and  enters 
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the  present  area  of  the  National  Forest  near  Stratton  Mountain  (3859 
ft.).  It  descends  to  cross  State  Route  11,  near  the  Snow  Valley  and 
Big  Bromley  developed  ski  areas,  emerging  from  Federal  land  several 
miles  north,  near  Wallingford. 

Running  north  over  nonpublic  lands,  the  Trail  cuts  northeast  to 
skirt  Killington  Peak  (4241  ft.)  and  passes  on  over  Pico  Peak  (3961 
ft. ),  a  very  popular  ski  area  in  the  winter  because  of  its  proximity  to  a 
main  highway,  US  4,  which  runs  east  from  Rutland  through  Sher- 
burne Pass.  Here  the  Appalachian  Trail  branches  east,  going  through 
New  Hampshire  and  over  the  White  Mountains  into  Maine.  The 
Long  Trail  continues  north,  reentering  the  National  Forest  at  Deer 
Leap  Shelter  in  Sherburne  Pass  and  leaving  it  just  north  of  Mount 
Ellen  after  making  two  drops  to  main  highway  intersections,  one 
at  Brandon  Gap  (2180  ft.)  where  State  Route  115  crosses  from 
Brandon  to  Rochester,  and  one  at  Middlebury  Gap  (2150  ft.)  where 
State  Route  125  crosses  from  East  Middlebury  to  Hancock. 

North  of  Mount  Ellen,  the  trail  goes  over  Camel's  Hump  (4083  ft. ), 
drops  abruptly  down  to  Bolton  on  US  2  and  its  low  spot  of  around 
300  feet,  then  climbs  up  over  a  series  of  ascending  peaks  to  Mount 
Mansfield.  From  Mount  Mansfield  State  Forest  the  trail  goes  north 
through  real  wilderness  country  to  Hazen's  Notch  and  the  Canadian 
border,  climbing  the  last  peak  of  the  Green  Mountains,  Jay  Peak 
(3800  ft),  to  do  so. 

I  urge  those  desiring  to  use  the  Long  Trail  extensively  to  invest 
$1.50  in  the  Green  Mountain  Club's  "Guide  to  the  Long  Trail."  Just 
write  to  the  club  at  Rutland,  and  they  will  send  you  this  useful  little 
pocket  guide.  Its  maps  are  not  as  finely  detailed  as  are  some  of  those 
in  the  "Appalachian  Trail  Guide"  or  the  "Guide  to  the  White  Moun- 
tains," but  fine  map  details  are  not  essential  to  the  hiker  in  the 
Green  Mountains.  It  lists  the  many  shelters,  gives  trail  distances, 
notes  side  approaches  to  the  Trail  at  all  convenient  junction  points, 
and  suggests  lodgings  at  farmhouses  near  the  trail.  It  is  one  of  those 
thoroughly  useful  documents  which  no  long-distance  hiker  on  the 
Long  Trail  should  be  without. 

The  prospective  tourist  in  Vermont  may  be  exhausted  by  the  con- 
templation of  all  this  hiking,  but  hiking  and  skiing  are  the  state's 
chief  recreational  pursuits;  and  because  the  Long  Trail  threads  its 
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way  from  recreation  center  to  recreation  center  it  is  of  outstanding 
importance  in  the  Vermont  play  picture.  Even  for  those  who  will 
never  hike  the  trail  extensively,  it  is  a  necessary  element  in  their 
enjoyment  of  the  Green  Mountains  if  they  hope  to  experience  any- 
thing more  than  a  casual  out-of-the-window  glance  at  this  forested 
hill  country.  The  tourist  who  does  no  more  than  drive  over  Mount 
Mansfield,  up  one  side  and  down  the  other,  is  poverty-stricken  com- 
pared to  the  tourist  who  pauses  for  an  hour  in  Smuggler's  Notch 
and  walks  some  of  the  Long  Trail  around  the  mountain's  more 
interesting  slopes.  You  can  whisk  through  Sherburne  Pass  in  less 
time  than  it  takes  me  to  tell  you  about  it,  but  if  you  do  not  stop  at 
the  lodge,  park  your  car,  and  hike  south  to  Pico  or  Killington,  or  walk 
north  a  few  minutes  to  Deer  Leap  Cliffs,  you  will  miss  something 
worth  while  from  the  heart  of  the  Green  Mountains.  From  every 
junction  of  trail  and  transmountain  highway  that  I  have  previously 
mentioned,  there  are  pleasant  short  walks  along  the  trail,  and  if  you 
plan  to  see  the  Green  Mountains  at  all  properly  you  must  plan  to 
use  the  trail  to  some  extent. 


Green  Mountain  National  Forest 

Federally  sponsored  recreation  on  the  Green  Mountain  National 
Forest  is  limited  pretty  much  to  2  forest  camps,  2  picnic  areas,  about 
150  miles  of  foot  trails — of  which  about  80  are  the  combined  Long 
and  Appalachian  Trails — and  the  winter  use  of  forest  lands  by  skiers. 
Along  the  Long  Trail  there  are  about  18  shelters,  5  of  which  are 
the  standard  Adirondack  lean-to  type,  built  by  the  Forest  Service. 

Hapgood  Pond,  one  of  the  forest  camps,  gets  a  heavy  day  use  be- 
cause of  the  attraction  of  swimming.  For  those  campers  who  like 
something  a  little  more  remote,  the  Forest  Service  recommends  the 
nearby  Greendale  Forest  Camp,  not  more  than  6  or  7  airline-miles 
from  Hapgood  Pond. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  this  is  famous  ski  country,  there  is  little 
development  of  Federal  lands  for  skiing  in  the  Green  Mountain 
National  Forest.  Big  Bromley  and  Snow  Valley,  near  Manchester, 
are  both  famous  areas  lying  deep  in  the  forest  region,  but  only  a 
portion  of  the  Bromley  ski  run  is  actually  on  Federal  land.  Pico  is 
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just  outside  the  forest  and  so,  too,  is  the  very  new  ski  area  at  North 
Fayston,  just  beyond  the  northern  end  of  the  forest. 

The  Forest  Service  is  moving  ahead  rapidly  with  its  purchases  in 
southern  Vermont,  but  at  present  there  is  no  recreational  develop- 
ment outside  of  the  four  existing  recreation  areas,  the  trail  system, 
and  the  trail  shelters. 

The  war  years  and  the  relentless  porcupines  have  left  many  of 
the  high  shelters  along  the  Long  Trail  in  poor  shape,  but  the  Green 
Mountain  Club  has  planned  an  extensive  program  to  repair  the 
worst  damages. 

Many  of  these  shelters  are  completely  enclosed  and  equipped  with 
stoves,  in  contrast  to  the  popular  lean-to  type  of  trail  shelter  which 
is  open  on  one  side  and  served  by  an  outdoor  fireplace.  The  shelters 
are  intended  only  for  the  use  of  those  hikers  who  carry  their  own 
blankets  and  supplies,  although  a  very  few  have  caretakers  to  provide 
a  certain  amount  of  bedding  and  supplies  in  season.  The  club  charges 
a  small  fee  for  the  shelters  staffed  with  caretakers. 

Only  in  Sherburne  Pass  does  the  GMC  provide  regular  food  and 
lodging  for  hikers  and  skiers.  There  it  owns  two  lodges,  the  Long 
Trail  Lodge  which  it  leases  to  an  operating  concern,  and  the  Deer 
Leap  Lodge  which  it  operates  itself.  The  Long  Trail  Lodge  has 
always  been  a  center  for  hikers,  ever  since  it  was  first  operated  as  a 
club  facility.  The  Deer  Leap  Lodge,  just  over  the  road  to  the  north, 
now  caters  to  more  of  an  outdoor  crowd  than  does  the  older  lodge. 
It  was  designed  primarily  with  skiers  in  mind,  but  both  lodges  are 
open  all  year  round. 

Hunting  and  Fishing  Digest 

Grouse,  deer,  bear,  fox,  and  snowshoe  hare  are  found  in  the 
National  Forest  around  Rochester,  Ripton,  Bristol,  Danby,  Weston, 
and  Manchester,  while  streams  in  the  National  Forest  are  stocked 
with  brook,  brown,  and  rainbow  trout. 

Lake  Milton,  near  Sand  Bar  State  Park,  is  a  good  waterfowl-shoot- 
ing area.  Fishing  here  and  on  Lake  Champlain  for  bass,  northern 
pike,  pickerel,  walleyed  pike,  and  perch. 
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Up  in  northeastern  Vermont,  the  Maidstone  State  Forest's  lake  is 
especially  good  for  lake  trout,  salmon,  and  brook  trout.  The  sur- 
rounding country  contains  bear,  deer,  fox,  and  hare. 

Nonresident  hunting  and  fishing  licenses:  $15.50;  hunting, 
$12.50;  season  fishing,  $5.25;  14-day  fishing,  $3.50;  3-day  fishing,  $2. 
Licenses  may  be  obtained  from  any  town  clerk. 


PUBLIC  RECREATION  AREAS  IN  VERMONT: 
FEDERAL 

Creen   Mountain   National  Forest 

Season:  Open  all  year,  though  recreation  areas  are  closed  in 
winter  months  and  winter  recreational  use  is  largely  by  skiers. 

Fees:  Ordinarily  none  for  recreation  use  though  experimental 
charges  of  50  cents  for  camp  and  picnic  sites  is  in  effect  in  selected 
areas. 

Creendale  Forest  Camp 

Location:  Five  miles  north  of  Weston  village  in  central-southern 
Vermont,  by  State  Route  8  and  the  Greendale  Road. 

Features  and  Facilities:  Especially  suited  to  those  who  want 
to  find  quiet  and  rest  deep  in  the  woods  beside  a  mountain  stream, 
the  Greendale  Forest  Camp  offers  facilities  for  picnicking  and  tent 
and  trailer  camping.  From  this  campsite  the  Beaver  Meadow  Trail 
leads  into  the  back  reaches  of  the  forest,  emerging  eventually  near 
Wallingf  ord  Pond. 

Hapgood  Pond  Forest  Recreation  Area 

Location:  In  south-central  Vermont,  2  miles  north  of  the  village 
of  Peru,  a  town  on  cross-state  Route  11. 

Features  and  Facilities:  The  main  feature  of  this  area  is  a  small 
swimming  pond,  which  gets  a  great  deal  of  local  day  use.  When 
evening  falls,  the  area  quiets  down  considerably  for  campers. 

There  are  two  picnic  areas,  one  near  the  pond  and  one  in  an  apple 
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orchard.  The  tenting  area  is  backed  off  a  short  way  from  the  main 
activity  zone  of  the  pond.  It  is  set  in  a  grassy  glade,  partly  in  and  out 
of  a  wooded  area. 

Hapgood  Pond  is  quite  popular  with  touring  campers  en  route 
to  and  from  the  White  Mountains.  It  does  not  have  the  charm  of  the 
Vermont  state  parks,  but  it  is  unquestionably  convenient  for  travelers. 

Texas  Falls  Recreation  Area 

The  only  US  recreation  area  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  National 
Forest,  Texas  Falls  is  4  miles  west  of  the  town  of  Hancock,  just 
north  of  the  Middlebury  Gap  Road,  State  Route  125.  Developed 
around  the  cascades  of  Texas  Brook,  the  area  is  useful  for  picnicking 
only.  Makes  an  attractive  lunching  spot  if  you  are  driving  in  the 
Bread  Loaf  region. 

White  Rocks  Forest  Recreation  Area 

Located  high  up  the  western  slope  of  the  Green  Mountains,  2 
miles  east  of  US  7  from  Wallingford  on  State  Route  103-A,  this  is  a 
picnic  ground  in  a  heavily  wooded  pine  forest.  Nearby,  up  a  short 
trail,  are  the  interesting  cliffs  of  White  Rocks,  which  will  catch  your 
eye  from  Route  7. 

STATE  AREAS 

Season:  With  the  exception  of  the  winter-use  facilities,  park  and 
forest  recreation  facilities  are  open  in  the  summer  months  only.  It 
is  the  policy  of  the  state  Forest  Service  to  begin  after  Labor  Day  and 
close  its  parks  gradually,  starting  with  the  northern  parks  and  work- 
ing down.  There  is  no  set  schedule  of  opening  and  closing  dates. 

Fees:  Service  and  maintenance  fee,  25  cents  for  a  car  party  of 
5  persons  or  less  at  all  parks  and  forests  except  Ascutney  and  Darling 
(Burke  Mountain).  At  these  last-named  parks  the  service  fee  is 
50  cents  a  car,  because  of  the  scenic  motor  roads  to  the  summits. 

Tent  and  trailer  sites,  with  floors,  50  cents  a  day.  Lean-tos,  75 
cents  a  day  for  a  car  party  of  5  or  less.  Bathhouse  lockers,  10  cents  a 
person. 
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Alias  State  Park 

Location:  About  15  miles  south  of  Montpelier  and  Barre  between 
the  Northfield  Gulf  road  (State  Route  12)  and  the  Williamstown 
Gulf  road  ( State  Route  14 ) .  The  park  may  be  approached  from  the 
east  through  East  Brookfield,  Brookfield,  and  its  interesting  Float- 
ing Bridge,  or  from  the  west  by  a  marked  road  from  Route  12  lead- 
ing east  from  the  Northfield  Gulf,  about  8  miles  below  Northfield. 
Features  and  Facilities:  This  park's  outstanding  feature  is  its 
mountaintop  and  view.  Embracing  the  summit  of  Bear  Mountain 
(2000  ft.),  it  offers  a  sweeping  panoramic  view  from  the  White 
Mountains  to  the  crest  of  the  Green  Mountains,  little  more  than  10 
miles  to  the  west.  The  view  is  magnificent  on  a  clear  day.  Close  to 
the  summit  parking  lot  is  an  observation  tower. 

The  camp  and  picnic  grounds  are  at  the  top  of  the  mountain,  the 
campgrounds  in  a  grove  of  trees.  Trailers  are  permitted  to  use  the 
overnight  facilities,  but  it  is  something  of  a  climb  to  get  there. 

The  nearby  Brookfield  Floating  Bridge  is  an  interesting  engineer- 
ing attraction.  Some  320  feet  long,  it  is  just  what  it  proclaims  itself 
to  be,  a  floating  highway  bridge  over  Sunset  Lake  near  Brookfield, 
supported  on  hundreds  of  barrels  which  act  as  pontoons  and  attract 
tourists  as  well. 

Ascutney  State  Forest  Park 

Location:  In  the  Connecticut  River  Valley  in  eastern  Vermont, 
near  Windsor  on  US  5,  from  an  access  road  4  miles  south  of  Windsor. 
It  is  also  4  miles  from  Windsor  by  the  Brownsville  Road. 

Features  and  Facilities:  The  summit  of  Mount  Ascutney  (3144 
ft. )  shares  honors  with  the  4  miles  of  scenic  road  which  approaches 
it,  as  attractions  in  this  park.  The  gradient  of  the  road  never  exceeds 
15  per  cent.  Halfway  to  the  summit  is  Windsor  View  ( 1700  ft. )  where 
there  is  an  attractive  picnic  ground  and  a  stone  shelter  overlooking 
the  view  to  the  northeast.  Higher  up  the  road,  at  Connecticut  View 
( 2325  ft. ) ,  the  Connecticut  River  is  seen  to  the  east  and  the  north. 
At  the  upper  parking  area  a  trail  system  fans  out  in  several  directions, 
chiefly  to  the  summit,  350  feet  higher.  The  views  from  here  include 
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the  greater  portion  of  southern  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire,  the 
Green  Mountains  to  the  west,  and  the  White  Mountains  in  the  near 
east.  Eighty  miles  north,  the  peak  of  Burke  Mountain  is  plainly  visible 
in  ordinary  weather. 

This  is  an  exceptionally  attractive  park  with  good  tourist  appeal. 
It  is  worth  visiting  for  as  little  as  an  hour  or  for  several  days.  The 
camping  facilities  lie  at  the  base  of  the  mountain  near  the  park  en- 
trance, tent  platforms  but  no  lean-tos.  Trailers  may  use  the  area  but 
there  are  no  special  facilities  for  them.  There  are  showers  and  laundry 
facilities  in  the  camping  area.  An  extensive  trail  system  covers  the 
mountain,  and  along  its  lower  slopes  hikers  will  find  raspberries, 
blackberries,  and  blueberries  abundant  in  season. 

Bellevue  Hill  State  Park 

Location:  In  northwestern  Vermont,  near  St.  Albans.  One  mile 
east  of  St.  Albans  on  the  Fairfield  road  is  a  parkway  leading  1  mile 
south  to  Bellevue  Hill. 

Features  and  Facilities:  Excellent  views  over  nearby  Lake  Cham- 
plain  and  on  to  the  Adirondacks;  on  clear  days,  Mount  Royal  at 
Montreal  to  the  north.  Picnic  facilities  only.  Caretaker. 

Branbury  State  Forest  Park 

Location:  At  the  edge  of  the  Green  Mountains  National  Forest, 
on  Lake  Dunmore,  midway  between  Middlebury  and  Rutland.  State 
Route  53  leaves  US  7  about  7  miles  south  of  Middlebury  and  goes 
east  to  skirt  the  lake,  passing  the  park  at  3  miles  and  ending  at  Forest 
Dale  on  State  Route  115. 

Features  and  Facilities:  While  this  park  is  small,  only  23  acres 
backing  up  a  1000-foot  strip  of  excellent  sand  bathing  beach,  the 
setting  is  very  attractive  and  the  surroundings  offer  scenic  and  recrea- 
tion features.  Just  north  of  the  park  and  overhanging  the  lake  is  Mount 
Moosalamoo  ( 2659  ft. )  in  the  National  Forest,  with  trails  to  its  sum- 
mit, while  closer  still  are  the  Dana  Falls  along  the  Cascade  Trail  to 
Moosalamoo.  Another  trail,  the  Keewaydin  Trail,  goes  up  past  Rattle- 
snake Point,  an  old  Indian  lookout  on  a  ledge  over  the  lake. 


A  cascading  mountain  stream  in  the  Pisgah  National  Forest,  North  Carolina 
( Taylor,  United  States  Forest  Service ) 
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A  typical  sign  on  a  mountain  trail  (NYSPIX — Commerce) 
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Picnic  facilities  and  bathhouse  in  the  park  and  a  small  picnic  area 
above  the  falls. 

Calvin  Coolidge  State  Forest 

Location:  In  south-central  Vermont,  about  27  miles  east  of  Rut- 
land, near  Bridgewater  Corners.  The  park  may  be  approached  from 
any  direction,  its  entrance  being  on  State  Route  100-A  between  Ply- 
mouth and  Bridgewater  Corners. 

Features  and  Facilities:  This  is  a  relatively  large  park,  about  15 
square  miles,  and  is  one  of  Vermont's  best  for  attractive  recreational 
development.  Its  crowning  glory  is  Shelter  Village  ( 1640  f t. ) ,  a  col- 
lection of  lean-tos  grouped  along  the  rim  of  a  high  plateau  wooded 
in  white  birch  and  spruce  and  overlooking  a  beautiful  forest  view. 
Campers  often  rent  these  lean-tos  for  a  whole  season,  a  privilege 
which  the  increasing  popularity  of  this  park  will  soon  limit. 

The  park's  historic  association  is  the  nearby  birthplace  of  Calvin 
Coolidge,  in  Plymouth,  but  after  seeing  his  old  home  vacationists  will 
turn  to  the  park  for  their  further  pleasure.  Near  its  entrance  is  a  large 
log  picnic  shelter,  and  from  the  entrance  a  road  leads  up  Bradley  Hill 
past  the  lean-to  and  tent-platform  camping  area  to  a  picnic  ground  at 
1940  feet.  From  here  there  is  a  nice  view  across  to  the  Green  Moun- 
tains, and  a  picnic  shelter.  CCC-built  trails  run  all  through  this  Park. 
No  swimming  facilities  as  such,  but  brook  bathing  is  permitted. 

From  Pinney  Hollow  a  road  now  runs  to  the  picnic  area  in  the 
Northam  section  of  the  forest,  formerly  only  accessible  by  a  com- 
plicated set  of  back  roads.  Located  at  the  foot  of  Shrewsbury  Peak 
( 3737  ft. ) ,  this  picnic  ground  is  in  an  isolated  wilderness  area. 

Write  the  Caretaker  of  the  park  at  Plymouth  for  reservations  of 
lean-tos  and  tentsites  in  midsummer  months.  Campers  will  find  shower 
and  laundry  facilities  available. 

Camel's  Hump  State  Forest 

This  area  embraces  Camel's  Hump  (4083  ft.)  and  the  slopes  of 
several  other  peaks  lying  to  the  north  of  the  Green  Mountain  National 
Forest.  It  has  no  developed  recreation  facilities  other  than  the  Long 
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Trail  which  passes  through  it  and  three  Green  Mountain  Club  huts 
on  the  summit  of  the  Hump.  A  road  leading  south  from  North  Dux- 
bury  to  what  is  now  the  adjacent  and  tiny  Monroe  State  Park  offers 
a  shortcut  approach  to  direct  steep  trails  to  the  summit.  Other  trails 
enter  from  the  west  by  a  road  leading  east  from  Huntington  Center. 
The  view  from  the  summit  is  one  of  the  best  on  the  Long  Trail.  This 
forest  is  noted  for  a  stand  of  virgin  spruce  which  it  protects. 

Crystal  Lake  State  Park 

Location:  In  northeastern  Vermont  at  the  edge  of  the  village  of 
Barton  on  US  5. 

Features  and  Facilities:  This  is  solely  a  fresh-water  bathing  beach 
and  bathhouse,  and  I  have  seen  no  better  developed  swimming  beach 
than  this  lovely  one  on  the  upper  end  of  Crystal  Lake,  a  3-mile  body 
of  water  ringed  by  mountains  and  punctuated  at  one  end  of  the  beach 
shore  line  by  the  abrupt  ledges,  reached  by  trails. 

When  Vermont  was  developing  her  park  and  forest  recreation  areas, 
the  Forest  Service  architect  was  a  frustrated  modernist  who  was 
severely  limited  to  the  design  of  rustic  forest  buildings,  until  the 
state  Forest  Service  turned  him  loose  on  the  Crystal  Lake  bathhouse 
and  the  warming  hut  on  Mount  Mansfield.  As  a  result  the  bathhouse 
is  striking  in  design,  with  a  high  sun  deck  overlooking  the  long  sweep 
of  the  cool  lake  and  the  half  mile  of  beach  occupied  by  the  state  park. 
It  is  refreshingly  clean  in  condition.  Full-time  and  very  attractive  life- 
guardess  on  duty,  swimming  and  diving  float,  protected  and  gently 
sloping  toddlers'  beach,  refreshments. 

Darling  State  Park,  also  called  Burke  Mountain 

Location:  In  northeastern  Vermont,  about  17  miles  northeast  of 
St.  Johnsbury  on  US  5,  north  to  Lyndonville  and  then,  just  north  of 
town,  by  a  junction  road,  State  Route  114,  to  East  Burke  and  thence 
about  3  miles  to  the  park  entrance. 

Features  and  Facilities:  The  isolated  northern  peak  of  Burke 
Mountain  (3267  ft.)  offers  an  unusual  opportunity  for  an  unobstructed 
360-degree  view  of  everything  to  be  seen  in  a  radius  including 
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Canada,  Maine,  and  the  Green  and  White  Mountains.  Chief  feature  of 
the  park  is  a  very  steep  scenic  motor  road  to  the  summit.  Completed  in 
1935  by  the  CCC's,  this  road  begins  at  a  very  attractive  gatehouse  and 
climbs  3  miles  to  the  top  of  the  mountain,  passing  on  the  way  a  breath- 
ing spot  which  has  been  delightfully  landscaped  and  equipped  with 
picnic  tables,  a  nice  picnic  shelter,  and  many  taps  to  the  excellent 
spring  water.  A  hose  from  one  provides  for  your  automobile's  thirst. 
There  are  tent  platforms  for  campers  nearby.  The  road  ascends  to 
the  summit  parking  area,  from  which  trails  lead  to  an  observation 
tower  and  scenic  lookout.  Four  lean-tos  are  available  at  the  summit, 
two  without  views,  and  there  is  also  another  picnic  area  here.  Still 
two  more  lean-tos  are  totally  lost  on  a  distant  spur,  though  if  you  had 
time  you  might  care  to  break  trail  into  one  of  these  forgotten  shel- 
ters. 

In  winter  there  are  two  developed  ski  trails  available.  There  is  a 
caretaker  here. 

Dutton  Pines  State  Forest  Park 

This  is  simply  a  convenient  picnic  area  along  US  5  in  the  village 
of  Dummerston,  midway  between  Putney  and  Brattleboro. 

Elmore  State  Park 

Location:  In  north-central  Vermont,  4%  miles  southeast  of 
Morrisville,  a  town  near  the  intersection  of  State  Routes  100  and  15. 

Features  and  Facilities:  This  is  primarily  a  swimming  area  with 
a  half  mile  of  beach  along  the  shore  of  Elmore  Pond.  The  park  in- 
cludes the  top  of  nearby  Elmore  Mountain,  and  on  its  slopes  lies  the 
picnic  ground.  Facilities  include  a  bathhouse,  boating,  hiking  trails, 
but  no  camping.  Caretaker. 

Gilford  Woods  State   Park 

Location:  In  the  National  Forest,  just  off  US  4  in  the  east  side 
of  Sherburne  Pass.  The  park  is  reached  by  State  Route  100  from  a 
marked  intersection  running  north  from  US  4. 
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Features  and  Facilities:  Though  this  area  commands  no  out- 
standing view  and  boasts  no  exceptional  recreational  facilities,  it  is 
attractively  situated  on  a  hillside  in  a  deep  grove  of  sugar  maple  and 
offers  very  convenient  picnic  and  overnight — or  vacation — facilities 
to  transients  and  those  who  want  a  base  center  in  the  heart  of  the 
Long  Trail  hiking  country. 

It  would  take  the  average  motorist  no  more  than  ten  minutes 
from  Gilford  Woods  to  reach  the  Long  Trail  intersection  in  Sherburne 
Pass.  If  he  uses  these  park  facilities  he  will  find  several  attractive 
lean-tos,  some  of  them  with  glimpses  of  view,  and  a  tenting  area  with 
tent  platforms.  There  is  a  caretaker's  lodge  at  the  park  entrance.  Picnic 
grounds  here,  and  a  picnic  shelter,  I  believe.  A  portion  of  the  Ap- 
palachian Trail,  on  its  way  east  from  the  Long  Trail,  passes  through 
the  park. 

Grafton  State  Forest 

Location:  In  southeastern  Vermont,  3  miles  east  of  Grafton,  a 
village  on  State  Route  121,  about  9  miles  west  of  Bellows  Falls  and 
the  Connecticut  River. 

Features  and  Facilities:  A  relatively  isolated  small  forest  camp 
set  in  a  stand  of  mixed  spruce  and  hardwood,  with  a  large  picnic 
ground  and  ten  platforms  for  campers.  There  is  a  view  from  one  of 
its  hilltops.  Campers  will  enjoy  this  park's  off-the-beaten-path  loca- 
tion, though  its  picnic  grounds  probably  draw  week-end  crowds  from 
Bellows  Falls. 

Granville  Gulf  State  Park 

A  scenic  preserve  protecting  what  is  probably  the  best  and  wildest 
of  the  state's  three  "gulfs,"  Granville  Gulf  lies  along  6  miles  of  State 
Route  100  at  the  northeastern  edge  of  the  National  Forest,  just  north 
of  Granville.  Though  there  are  no  developed  recreation  facilities 
throughout  this  tract,  it  is  worth  visiting  for  its  interesting  wilderness 
scenery,  as  the  road  winds  through  the  narrow  forested  and  rocky 
defile  of  the  Gulf.  Alongside,  the  Mad  River  occasionally  breaks  into 
waterfalls,  Moss  Glen  Falls  being  particularly  outstanding. 
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Groton  State  Forest 

Location:  In  upper  eastern  Vermont,  halfway  between  St.  Johns- 
bury  and  Montpelier,  the  park  is  reached  by  a  north-south  road  run- 
ning through  it.  Access  from  the  north  leaves  US  2,  1  mile  east  of 
Marshfield.  Access  from  the  south  leaves  US  302,  2  miles  west  of 
Groton. 

Features  and  Facilities:  This  is  Vermont's  best  park,  and  as  a 
state  project  it  rivals  almost  any  park  in  the  East  in  attractiveness. 
The  state's  Forest  Service,  assisted  by  the  CCC,  developed  the  several 
ponds  and  mountains  of  this  area  to  the  best  possible  recreational 
advantage  so  that  one  pond  serves  nothing  but  picnickers,  while 
another  is  ringed  with  lean-tos,  and  so  on. 

The  park  is  large,  more  than  24  square  miles.  Largest  of  its  6  ponds 
is  Lake  Groton,  a  lovely,  long  body  of  water  shared  by  some  summer 
cottagers,  but  with  an  attractive  tenting  area,  a  picnic  ground  and  a 
beautiful  picnic  shelter,  one  of  several  in  the  park.  On  Kettle  Pond, 
a  few  hundred  yards  or  so  from  the  road,  half  a  dozen  lean-tos  encircle 
a  little  fishing  lake  which  is  about  half  a  mile  long.  There  are  more 
lean-tos  and  camping  areas  on  the  other  ponds,  and  for  those  who 
want  to  back  off  into  the  woods  there  are  several  lean-tos  buried 
deep  in  the  forest  along  its  extensive  ( 30-mile )  trail  system.  A  road 
leads  to  the  top  of  Owl's  Head  (1900  ft.)  where  a  lookout  tower 
commands  views  of  both  the  White  and  Green  Mountains.  Other 
peaks,  all  around  1900  to  2000  feet,  are  reached  by  trails. 

There  are  3  ponds  available  for  swimming,  2  areas  at  which  trailers 
are  permitted,  3  tenting  areas,  and  many  picnic  grounds  ( some  fur- 
nished with  attractive  native-stone  tables).  Apparently  these  are 
never  taxed  to  capacity  because  the  forest  is  reclaiming  some  of  the 
picnic  tables  with  its  undergrowth. 

If  you  want  an  exceptionally  pleasant  park  for  a  holiday  I  suggest 
that  you  try  Groton.  In  season  there  are  several  caretakers  on  the 
premises  to  assist  you  in  choosing  your  location,  for  there  is  so  much 
to  choose  from  in  this  park  that  space  does  not  permit  my  detailing  it 
for  you  here. 

Incidentally,  the  fishing  is  said  to  be  excellent  on  the  ponds.  There 
were  plenty  of  boats  available  when  I  was  there. 
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Hazen's  Notch  State  Park 

In  far-northern  Vermont,  close  to  the  Canadian  line,  where  State 
Route  58  crosses  the  upper  Green  Mountains  Range  and  its  Long 
Trail,  Hazen's  Notch  State  Park  is  relatively  undeveloped  except  for  a 
few  picnic  tables  by  a  spring.  Hikers  will  find  this  a  good  access  to  the 
northern  reaches  of  the  Long  Trail.  Overhanging  the  Notch  are  the 
700-foot  cliffs  of  Sugarloaf  Mountain  (2543  ft).  Jay  Peak  (3861  ft.) 
is  Sy2  miles  north  but  is  better  reached  through  the  village  of  Jay. 
South  of  the  Notch  it  is  2  steep  miles  up  to  the  summit  of  Haystack 
Mountain  (3223  ft. ).  The  Green  Mountain  Club  plans  to  build  a  new 
hikers'  shelter  in  this  area,  but  you  will  have  to  ask  them  for  up-to-date 
details. 


Jamaica  State  Park 

A  small  riverside  strip  of  land  bordering  the  West  River  in  south- 
ern Vermont  alongside  the  combined  State  Routes  30  and  8.  The 
park,  which  lies  between  Jamaica  and  East  Jamaica,  offers  opportuni- 
ties for  swimming,  picnicking,  and  river  fishing. 

Maidstone  State  Forest 

Location:  In  upper  northeastern  Vermont,  close  to  the  New 
Hampshire  border.  The  park  is  reached  by  a  3-mile  road  which  leaves 
State  Route  102  midway  between  Maidstone  and  Bloomfield.  This 
route  parallels  US  3,  which  is  on  the  New  Hampshire  side  of  the 
Connecticut  River. 

Features  and  Facilities:  This  park  was  opened  in  1945.  It  is  on  a 
somewhat  isolated  lake  noted  for  its  fishing.  Bathing  and  picnic 
facilities  only;  no  camping,  alas. 

Molly  Stark  State  Park 

Located  in  southern  Vermont  on  State  Route  9  at  the  highest  point 
on  the  "Molly  Stark  Trail,"  the  Bennington-to-Brattleboro  highway, 
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this  is  a  preserve  which  offers  a  hiking  trail  of  half  a  mile  to  the  summit 
of  Mount  Olga  ( 2438  ft. )  and  the  fire  tower  there.  Beautiful  forest 
panorama,  especially  good  in  the  October-color  season.  No  other 
facilities. 

Mount  Mansfield  State  Forest 

Location:  In  the  northern  reaches  of  the  Green  Mountains,  tra- 
versed by  State  Route  108  which  runs  north  from  Stowe,  up  over  the 
mountain  through  Smuggler's  Notch,  and  down  into  Jeffersonville 
on  the  other  side.  The  Jeffersonville  end  from  Smuggler's  Notch  is 
especially  steep  and  is  not  maintained  in  winter. 

Features  and  Facilities:  This  is  Vermont's  largest  state  park  area, 
34  square  miles  of  the  Green  Mountains  Range,  the  most  prominent 
peak  of  which  is  Mansfield  Peak  (4393  ft.).  This  is  Vermont's  out- 
standing public  recreation  area,  famous  in  summer  and  winter  for  its 
scenic  attractions,  its  many  trails  to  its  several  peaks,  its  rocky  ledges, 
and  its  interesting  caves.  Skiers  swarm  the  mountain  all  winter,  as 
long  as  there  is  snow  to  support  them,  and  with  the  coming  of  summer 
motorists  pour  through  the  Notch  road  enjoying  one  of  Vermont's 
best  scenic  drives. 

The  state's  Forest  Service  has  developed  picnic  grounds  and  a 
camping  area  with  both  lean-tos  and  tent  platforms  on  the  upper 
slopes  of  Mount  Mansfield;  and  in  addition  it  operates  a  warming  hut 
close  to  the  commercially-owned-and-operated  ski  tows,  for  not  all  the 
mountain  is  state-owned  and  commercial  operators  have  hacked  out  a 
great  deal  of  once-lovely  forest  to  make  way  for  their  enterprises 
on  the  mountain  slopes. 

Within  the  forest  preserve  the  Green  Mountain  Club  operates  a 
large  hikers'  shelter,  Taft  Lodge,  a  log  cabin  with  bunks  for  32  hikers. 
A  caretaker  is  usually  in  attendance  and  enthusiastic  hiking  vaca- 
tioners should  consider  this  lodge  as  a  base  point  for  several  days' 
stay  on  the  mountain  and  exploration  of  its  many  trail  opportunities. 
Meals  are  not  served,  but  there  is  a  cookstove  available  at  the  lodge 
and  the  caretaker  usually  stocks  in  some  staple  supplies.  Blankets 
are  generally  available,  but  do  not  count  on  it.  Taft  Lodge  is  2  miles 
up  the  trail  from  Barnes  Camp  on  the  road. 
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If  you  feel  like  pulling  a  trailer  up  this  hill  you  may  park  it  in  the 
camping  area  in  Smuggler's  Notch. 

In  addition  to  the  developed  Notch  area,  there  is  also  the  Under- 
hill  Camp  low  on  the  west  slopes  of  the  mountain,  reached  from  the 
village  of  Underhill  Center.  Here  are  picnic  grounds,  campgrounds, 
and  space  where  trailers  are  permitted.  Caretakers  in  attendance 
at  both  Smuggler's  Notch  and  Underhill. 

note:  They  close  these  facilities  pretty  promptly  after  Labor  Day,  in 
spite  of  the  lengthening  September  season.  I  know  of  several  parties 
that  have  been  disappointed  in  this  matter.  If  in  doubt,  address  a 
query  to  the  Vermont  Forest  Service,  enclosing  a  self-addressed  postal 
for  reply. 

Mount  Philo  State  Park 

Location:  Just  west  of  US  7  about  15  miles  south  of  Burlington. 
The  park  lies  1%  miles  east  of  the  main  highway  from  a  junction, 
14%  miles  south  of  Burlington. 

Features  and  Facilities:  Mount  Philo  ( 968  ft. )  rises  abruptly  out 
of  the  flat  plains  of  Addison  County,  the  largest  area  of  level  land  in 
the  whole  State  of  Vermont.  From  the  observation  tower  on  its  sum- 
mit, reached  by  a  road,  the  view  extends  from  the  Green  Mountains 
behind,  all  across  the  Lake  Champlain  Valley  with  the  lake  in  the 
foreground,  and  on  to  the  Adirondacks  rising  on  the  far  side. 

There  are  picnic  grounds,  a  "lodge"  building,  and  caretaker's  quar- 
ters at  the  top  of  the  mountain.  A  developed  campground  with  tent 
platforms  and  the  usual  conveniences  are  a  little  lower  on  the  north 
slopes,  in  a  grove  of  pine  and  evergreen  plantings.  Trailers  are  not 
advised  to  attempt  this  mountain's  one-way  road,  and  no  facilities 
are  provided  for  them. 

Okemo  State  Forest 

A  large  and  relatively  undeveloped  forest  protecting  Okemo  Moun- 
tain ( 3372  ft. )  in  south-central  Vermont,  near  Ludlow  and  south  of 
State  Route  103.  Picnic  areas  and  a  park  road  are  under  construc- 
tion in  this  park.  Inquire  at  Ludlow. 
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Proctor-Piper  State  Forest 

Located  in  the  Proctorsville  Gulf  region  off  State  Route  103  in 
south-central  Vermont,  this  forest  recreation  area  has  never  been 
developed  beyond  its  picnic  grounds  and  a  few  foot  trails.  It  serves 
mostly  as  a  local  picnic  area  for  Proctorsville,  2  miles  to  the  north  on 
Route  103. 

St.  Albans  Bay  Forest  Park 

Located  west  of  St.  Albans  on  St.  Albans  Ray,  a  reach  of  northern 
Lake  Champlain,  this  park  is  developed  for  swimming  only.  Picnic 
tables  but  no  fireplaces.  Caretaker. 

Sand  Bar  State  Park 

Located  on  Lake  Champlain,  right  alongside  US  2  in  north- 
western Vermont,  this  is  a  useful  campground  and  picnic  area.  There 
is  a  stone  bathhouse  and  bathing  beach.  Its  proximity  to  the  highway 
and  the  rather  low  swampy  area  in  which  it  is  located  makes  it  some- 
what unattractive,  but  as  a  roadside  convenience  it  is  mighty  handy. 
The  New  York  state  park  across  the  ferry  on  the  Plattsburg  side  is  a 
little  better  and  more  interesting  for  overnight  use. 

Thetford  Hill  State  Forest 

Located  just  above  the  village  of  Thetford  Hill,  2%  miles  west 
of  the  Connecticut  River  Valley  town  of  East  Thetford  on  US  5,  this 
hill  park  offers  nice  views  of  the  Connecticut  River  and  across  to 
the  White  Mountains.  There  are  good  picnic  facilities.  Caretaker. 

Townshend  State  Forest 

Location:  In  southeastern  Vermont,  1%  miles  west  of  Town- 
shend, off  State  Route  30. 

Features  and  Facilities:  This  is  a  good  camping  area  and  appar- 
ently was  developed  especially  for  this  purpose.  There  are  half  a 
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dozen  tent  platforms  in  the  recreation  area.  Picnic  facilities.  Swim- 
ming nearby.  Caretaker. 

Bald  Mountain  ( 1690  ft. ) ,  which  is  not  bald  at  all,  is  reached  by  a 
footpath  leading  up  to  its  high  lookout  tower  and  view.  In  the  winter 
this  mountain  is  popular  with  skiers  and  tobogganists. 

Wilgus  State  Park 

Located  on  the  Connecticut  River,  1  mile  south  of  Ascutney  on 
US  5,  this  is  a  nice  riverside  and  forest  picnic  area  with  trails  through 
the  woods  to  the  summit  of  the  park  where  there  are  pleasant  views 
out  over  the  Connecticut.  Those  wishing  to  camp  in  this  region  may 
do  so  at  Ascutney,  only  3  miles  away. 

For  further  information  write: 

Vermont  Forest  Service 
Montpelier,  Vermont 

Supervisor 

Green  Mountain  National  Forest 

Rutland,  Vermont 

Green  Mountain  Club,  Inc. 
Rutland,  Vermont 
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Bash  Bish  State  Forest  27. 

Beartown  State  Forest  28. 

Campbell's  Falls  State  Forest  29. 

Chester-Blandford  State  Forest  30. 

Chesterfield  Gorge  Reservation  31. 

D.A.R.  State  Forest  32. 

Deer  Hill  Reservation  33. 

Douglas  State  Forest  34. 

Erving  State  Forest  35. 
Federation     of     Women's     Clubs       36. 

State  Forest  37. 
Goodwill  Park  Reservation 

Granville  State  Forest  38. 

Halibut  Point  Reservation  39. 

Harold  Parker  State  Forest  40. 

John  C.  Robinson  State  Park  41. 

Joseph  Allen  Skinner  State  Park  42. 

Leominster  State  Forest  43. 
Lindon  Bates  Memorial  State  Park      44. 

Mohawk  Trail  State  Forest  45. 

Monument  Mountain  Reservation  46. 

Mount  Everett  Reservation  47. 

Mount  Grace  State  Forest  48. 

Mount  Greylock  Reservation  49. 

Mount  Sugarloaf  Reservation  50. 


Mount  Toby  Demonstration  Forest 
Mount  Tom  Reservation 
Myles  Standish  State  Forest 
Northfield  State  Forest 
Oldtown  Hill  Reservation 
Otis  State  Forest 
Otter  River  State  Forest 
Petticoat  Hill  Reservation 
Pittsfield  State  Forest 
Province  Lands  Reservation 
Purgatory  Chasm  Reservation 
Rehoboth  State  Forest 
Richard  Crane  Memorial  Reserva- 
tion 

Roland  C.  Nickerson  State  Park 
Sandisfield  State  Forest 
Savoy  Mountain  State  Forest 
Spencer  State  Forest 
Standish  Monument  State  Park 
Tolland  State  Forest 
Wachusett  Mountain  Reservation 
Wahconah  State  Park 
Walden  Pond  Reservation 
West  Bridgewater  State  Forest 
Whitney  Woods 
Willard  Brook  State  Forest 
Windsor  State  Forest 
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The  Bay  State  of  Massachusetts  is  equipped  with  an  extensive  and 
well-developed  park  system  of  more  than  sixty  improved  recreation 
areas  distributed  pretty  evenly  all  the  way  from  the  tip  of  Cape  Cod 
to  the  upper  Berkshires.  In  addition  to  being  well  distributed  they 
are  well  patronized,  some  of  them  to  maximum  capacity. 

Good  parks,  good  scenery,  and  four  and  a  half  millions  of  Massa- 
chusetts population,  plus  many  millions  more  from  out  of  state,  ac- 
count for  the  exceptional  popularity  of  these  public  recreation  areas. 

All  the  parks  that  I  have  seen  personally  were  beautifully  main- 
tained, even  in  instances  where  it  was  obvious  that  they  were  being 
subjected  to  exceptionally  heavy  use.  Few  states  are  provided  with 
recreation  areas  to  a  point  of  total  adequacy,  and  Massachusetts  is 
not  one  of  them,  but  the  choice  of  areas  offered  to  its  citizens  and 
visitors  is  a  generous  one. 

Part  of  this  fortunate  recreation  picture  is  due  to  nature  which, 
in  its  turn,  has  been  generous  to  Massachusetts.  The  state  has  some- 
thing like  250  miles  of  Atlantic  seacoast,  every  inch  of  which  is  used 
for  recreational  purposes  with  the  minor  exception  of  those  cities 
whose  harbors  intrude  upon  the  play  areas.  At  the  western  end  of  the 
state,  occupying  almost  a  third  of  its  total  area,  are  the  Berkshire  Hills 
whose  uplands  rise  from  the  Connecticut  River  Valley  west  to  the 
Hoosacs  and  the  Taconic  Range  which  lies  along  the  New  York 
border.  This  region  draws  the  greatest  out-of-state  resort  clientele 
even  though  it  cannot  compete  with  the  seashore  in  daily  use.  It  is, 
nonetheless,  an  outstanding  recreation  region  and  for  years  its  chief 
economic  value  has  been  its  delightful  scenery,  its  refreshing  at- 
mosphere, and  its  tourist  appeal. 

In  mid-Massachusetts,  where  there  are  neither  mountains  nor  sea, 
enough  of  the  forest  cover  remains  in  the  rolling  midlands  to  supply 
the  state  with  many  opportunities  for  developed  forest  recreation 
areas  around  streams,  falls,  and  ponds.  But  in  thinking  of  the  non- 
80    ' 
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resident  tourist's  approach  to  public  recreation  opportunities  here, 
I  seem  to  see  his  playtime  interests  centering  in  the  Berkshires.  For 
historic  sites  he  will,  of  course,  go  to  Boston  and  the  region  around 
Boston,  from  Cape  Ann  on  the  north  to  Cape  Cod  on  the  south.  This 
locale  draws  tourists  by  the  thousands,  but  most  of  them  come  to 
look  at  the  historic  and  the  quaint. 

This  does  not  mean  that  there  are  no  worth-while  vacation  parks 
east  of  the  Connecticut  River.  There  are  any  number  of  attractive 
state  parks  in  the  midlands  and  the  eastern  section,  but  not  until  one 
crosses  the  river  and  moves  west  into  the  rising  hills  of  the  Berkshires 
does  one  come  upon  the  endless  playground  lands  of  Massachusetts 
where  the  opportunities  for  outdoor  recreation  far  exceed  the  average 
man's  time  and  ability  to  exhaust  them. 

The  Berkshire  Hills 

The  Berkshire  Hills  are  but  an  extension  of  the  Green  Mountains 
of  Vermont,  just  as  the  Litchfield  Hills  of  Connecticut  are  an  extension 
of  the  Berkshires.  All  of  them,  the  Green  Mountains,  the  Berkshires, 
and  the  Litchfields,  are  part  of  the  Appalachian  system,  beginning 
now  in  this  range  to  show  the  characteristic  long-line  effect  which  is 
most  noticeable  in  the  even  ranges  and  valley  furrows  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  to  a  great  extent  in  Virginia  also. 

On  the  eastern  fringes  of  the  hills  only  a  few  points  rise  to  any 
height  along  the  course  of  the  Connecticut.  The  three  principal  ones, 
Sugarloaf,  Mount  Tom,  and  Mount  Holyoke,  are  all  preserved  as 
state-owned  recreational  lands.  Westward,  as  the  Berkshire  Plateau 
takes  form,  the  state  lands  grow  more  frequent  and  reach  out  to 
embrace  greater  acreages.  The  Hoosacs,  a  distinct  range  with  a  fairly 
constant  ridge  line  at  about  1500  feet,  are  thick  with  state  preserves. 
Their  eastern  slopes,  drained  principally  by  the  Westfield  River  and 
its  tributaries,  must  have  a  dozen  recreation  areas  scattered  through 
them  and  their  approaches. 

In  the  Hoosacs  only  a  few  mountains  rise  much  above  the  altitude 
range  of  1200  to  1600  feet.  Of  these,  Spruce  Hill  (2588  ft.)  in  the 
Monroe  State  Forest  and  Mount  Wilcox  (2155  ft.)  in  the  Beartown 
State  Forest,  are  the  outstanding  ones.  The  famous  Greylock  (3505 
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ft.),  its  whole  area  now  preserved  as  the  Greylock  Reservation,  is  on 
the  western  portion  of  the  Berkshires,  in  the  Taconic  Range,  because 
the  picturesque  and  narrow  valley  of  the  Housatonic,  scarcely  6  miles 
wide  in  its  northern  reaches,  separates  the  Taconics  from  the  Hoosacs, 
and  Greylock  is  on  the  western  side  of  this  demarcation. 

The  approaches  to  the  Berkshires  are  many.  New  Yorkers,  of  course, 
come  up  the  main  Berkshire  road,  Route  7,  an  artery  that  is  fed  by 
the  northern  parkway  system  of  New  York  City  and  tributaries  from 
places  like  Poughkeepsie.  The  other  main  access  from  New  York 
State  is  from  Albany.  Visitors  from  the  north  come  down  Route  7, 
while  from  the  east,  and  from  the  rest  of  New  England,  there  are 
four  main  approach  routes,  of  which  the  Mohawk  Trail  in  the  north 
and  Jacobs  Ladder  from  Springfield  are  the  most  popular  cross- 
mountain  approaches. 

I  think  the  Mohawk  Trail  is  the  best  motor-run  in  the  Berkshires. 
Though  there  are  many  other  beautiful  motor  routes,  some  of  them 
little  known  to  the  average  tourist,  the  Mohawk  Trail,  State  Route 
2,  from  Greenfield,  on  the  Connecticut  River,  to  Williamstown,  in 
the  extreme  northwestern  corner  of  the  state,  traverses  the  most  de- 
lightful part  of  Massachusetts. 

The  whole  stretch  is  only  about  50  miles  long,  but  from  either  end 
it  is  one  of  splendid  scenic  attraction  with  great  sweeps  of  view  from 
ridge  and  mountaintop,  and  lovely  deep  valleys  with  cascading  water- 
falls hidden  just  a  few  minutes'  walk  back  off  the  road.  The  eastern 
end  of  the  trail  is  liberally  sprinkled  with  picnic  waysides,  and  around 
the  Hoosac  Tunnel  section  there  are  3  separate  state  forests,  the 
Monroe,  the  Mohawk  Trail,  and  the  Savoy. 

The  Jacobs  Ladder  route,  which  takes  its  name  from  the  section 
of  US  20  which  climbs  the  lower  Hoosacs  between  Lenox  and  Spring- 
field, skirts  the  edge  of  two  state  forests,  October  Mountain  and 
Chester  Blandford,  both  comfortably  large  day-use  areas  for  pic- 
nicking and  scenic  exploration.  To  the  west  of  the  Jacobs  Ladder 
route  lies  a  whole  group  of  recreation  areas,  most  of  them  within 
easy  reach  of  Great  Barrington.  In  the  radius  of  this  community  are 
Bash  Bish  State  Forest,  Mount  Everett  Reservation,  East  Mountain 
State  Forest,  Campbell's  Falls  State  Forest,  Monument  Mountain 
Reservation,  Beartown  State  Forest,  and  one  or  two  others.  New  York's 
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Taconic  State  Park  lies  flat  along  the  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts 
borders  in  this  area,  and  several  of  Connecticut's  state  parks  are 
close  by. 

Hunting  and  Fishing  Digest 

Hunting  is  permitted  on  most  state  forest  lands.  Best  hunting  is  in 
the  Berkshires  where  the  Division  of  Fisheries  and  Game  stocks  quail, 
pheasants,  hare,  and  rabbits. 

Most  stream  fishing  is  on  private  lands,  and  many  of  the  streams 
and  ponds  in  the  state  parks  are  under  special  fishing  limitations. 
Consult  local  authorities  or  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Con- 
servation's Division  of  Fisheries  and  Game,  in  Boston,  for  license  fees 
and  regulations. 


PUBLIC   RECREATION  AREAS   IN   MASSACHUSETTS: 
STATE  PARKS 

Season:  From  April  15  to  October  15  for  pleasure  driving,  hik- 
ing, and  fishing;  from  May  30  to  September  15  for  camping;  from 
May  30  to  October  15  for  picnicking. 

Fees:  Vehicle  parking,  25  cents;  picnic  table,  25  cents;  tent  or 
trailer  site,  50  cents  a  day,  $3  a  week — with  tent  floor,  75  cents  a  day, 
$4.50  a  week;  tent  on  tent  floor,  $1  a  day,  $6  a  week — with  cots,  ad- 
ditional charge;  firewood,  10  cents  a  bushel. 

Bash  Bish  State  Forest 

Location:  In  the  extreme  southwest  corner  of  the  state,  best 
reached  through  Copake  Falls  on  New  York  Route  2,  through  New 
York's  Taconic  State  Park.  From  the  Great  Barrington  side  a  sec- 
ondary road  runs  west  from  South  Egremont  into  the  Mount  Everett 
Reservation  and  also  into  Bash  Bish  Falls,  about  10  miles  from  South 
Egremont. 

Features  and  Facilities:  Bash  Bish  Falls,  a  200-foot  cascade  in  the 
Bash  Bish  Brook  which  plunges  down  through  a  rocky,  wooded  gorge. 
Above  the  falls  is  Profile  Rock,  reached  by  a  trail  to  the  cliff  top  which 
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overlooks  the  gorge.  I  would  like  someday  to  compile  for  American 
folklore  the  myriad  Lover's  Leaps  with  which  our  more  attractive 
natural  wonders  are  bedecked.  In  this  instance,  the  Indian  lovers 
leaped  into  the  pool  below,  he  to  be  recovered  dead,  she  never  to  be 
seen  again. 

In  June,  Bash  Bish  blooms  heavily  with  azaleas  and  its  floor  is  often 
a  carpet  of  lady-slippers.  The  several  streams  are  said  to  be  excellent 
for  trout. 

Outside  of  those  trails  which  are  on  Massachusetts  property,  the 
public-use  facilities  He  within  the  adjacent  Taconic  State  Park  where 
there  are  ample  picnic  and  camping  areas. 

Beartown  State  Forest 

Location:  Northeast  of  Great  Barrington,  between  State  Routes 
102  and  23.  A  north-south  road  traversing  the  entire  length  of  the 
forest  has  its  southern  end  on  Route  23,  5  miles  east  of  Great  Barring- 
ton.  The  northern  end,  at  South  Lee  on  Route  102,  is  about  2  miles 
east  of  Stockbridge  on  this  highway. 

Features  and  Facilities:  This  is  a  year-round  area  which  is  as 
popular  with  skiers  in  the  winter  as  it  is  with  motorists  in  the 
summer,  for  this  is  the  most  highly  developed  winter-sports  area  on 
state-owned  lands  in  Massachusetts. 

The  summertime-use  centers  are  around  Benedict  Pond  and  Mount 
Wilcox  ( 2155  ft. ) ,  one  of  the  several  peaks  in  the  park.  Other  peaks 
are  Livermore  Peak  (1863  ft.),  Sky  Peak  (1947  ft.)  and  Beartown 
Mountain  (1865ft). 

Both  of  these  areas  are  best  reached  from  the  south  entrance  of 
Route  23,  where  the  forest  supervisor's  headquarters  are  located.  At 
Benedict  Pond,  a  35-acre  pond,  there  is  a  small  picnic  ground  and  a 
swimming  beach,  reached  by  a  loop  road  around  the  pond.  The  Ap- 
palachian Trail  skirts  its  shore  on  its  way  north  to  Mount  Wilcox,  but 
it  can  also  be  reached  by  road.  At  Mount  Wilcox  there  is  another  picnic 
ground  and  a  fire  tower  from  which  there  are  views  over  the  Monterey 
Valley  and  the  Taconic  hills.  A  system  of  foot  and  ski  trails  as  well  as 
an  extensive  roadway  system  laces  the  forest.  The  park  is  large,  over 
12  square  miles. 
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There  is  a  game  sanctuary,  but  outside  its  limits  hunting  is  per- 
mitted in  season,  for  the  forest  contains  deer  and  small  game.  Trout 
fishing  is  good  here,  and  nearby,  but  not  in  the  forest,  are  Lakes  Buel 
and  Garfield,  popular  with  fishermen.  This  forest  blooms  profusely 
with  azalea  and  laurel  in  the  June  flowering  season. 

Campbell's  Falls  State  Forest 

Location:  On  the  Connecticut  line,  northeast  of  Canaan,  Conn.? 
5  miles  below  Southfield,  Mass.,  or  5  miles  above  Norfolk,  Conn.,  by 
Connecticut  State  Route  49. 

Features  and  Facilities:  Campbell's  Falls  are  preserved  jointly 
with  the  State  of  Connecticut.  Massachusetts  owns  only  3  acres,  on 
which  there  is  a  small  picnic  area  and  a  portion  of  the  falls.  These 
are  the  falls  of  the  Whiting  River  which  at  this  point  cascades  through 
a  tree-lined  ravine  and  drops  about  75  feet  over  a  split  rock  ledge 
into  a  steep  gorge,  walled  by  rocky  sides  rising  several  hundred  feet. 
There  is  a  system  of  trails  along  the  gorge  to  lookout  points. 

Chester-Blandford  State  Forest 

Location:  On  US  20  near  the  foot  of  Jacobs  Ladder,  between 
Chester  and  Huntington.  The  park  entrance  is  on  the  south  side  of 
the  highway  about  3  miles  east  of  Chester. 

Features  and  Facilities:  The  chief  attraction  in  the  forest  is  the 
falls  of  Sanderson  Brook,  along  which  most  of  the  forest  lies.  These 
falls,  approached  by  a  road  which  parallels  the  brook  for  a  mile  or 
two,  drop  100  feet  in  a  beautiful  avalanche  of  spray  which,  in  the 
wintertime,  freezes  to  glistening  ice  formations. 

This  area  is  meant  for  year-round  use,  with  a  ski  trail  down  the 
Sanderson  Brook  route;  but  important  to  the  tourist  are  the  two  recrea- 
tion areas  along  the  highway.  One  is  at  Boulder  Park,  where  a  large 
picnic  ground  and  a  small  swimming  pool  and  beach  on  the  Westfield 
River  are  the  chief  attractions.  The  other  area  is  a  tent  and  trailer 
site,  space  for  about  two  dozen  available.  The  Overlook  rises  sharply 
behind  the  tent  and  trailer  area,  and  is  accessible  by  road  or  fire  trails 
from  Sanderson  Brook.  There  is  a  developed  lookout  point  at  the  top. 
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Chesterfield  Gorge  Reservation 

Located  in  western  Massachusetts,  1  mile  from  West  Chesterfield, 
a  village  on  State  Route  143.  This  is  a  scenic  spot  where  the  Westfield 
River  flows  for  about  1000  feet  through  narrow  rock  walls  on  whose 
sides  the  marks  of  glacial  action  are  clearly  visible.  Along  the  gorge  is 
a  luxuriant  growth  of  hemlock.  There  are  picnic  grounds. 

D.A.R.  State  Forest 

Location:  About  14  miles  northwest  of  Northampton,  off  State 
Route  9,  at  the  village  of  Goshen.  The  main  entrance  is  to  the  north 
of  Goshen,  on  Cape  Street. 

Features  and  Facilities:  Given  to  the  state  by  the  D.A.R.  in  1929, 
the  area  has  been  enlarged  until  it  now  covers  about  2  square  miles 
and  includes  the  shores  of  2  fair-sized  lakes  and  Moor's  Hill  ( 1713 
ft.)  from  which  there  are  sweeping  views  over  the  Berkshire  foot- 
hills. There  is  a  picnic  area. 

Deer  Hill  Reservation 

Location:  In  the  western  part  of  the  state,  on  the  east  slopes  of 
the  Berkshires.  The  area  lies  along  the  south  side  of  State  Route  9, 
midway  between  Cummington  and  West  Cummington. 

Features  and  Facilities:  A  convenient  picnic  and  camping  area 
close  to  the  main  road,  with  fireplaces  and  campsites.  Nearby,  in 
Cummington,  the  home  of  William  Cullen  Bryant,  now  a  state  shrine, 
and  closer  to  the  area  is  the  brook  which  was  the  subject  of  his  poem 
"The  Rivulet/'  It  is  marked  with  a  sign. 

Douglas  State  Forest 

Location:  South  of  Worcester,  on  the  Rhode  Island  border,  close 
to  the  Connecticut-Massachusetts-Rhode  Island  intersection.  It  is 
best  reached  from  the  Webster-Douglas  Road,  State  Route  16.  The 
park  entrance  is  about  midway  between  these  two  towns. 

Features  and  Facilities:  A  reforestation  area  which  was  once 
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completely  denuded  by  the  charcoal  exploiters;  traces  of  their  pits 
may  still  be  seen  in  the  grounds.  Recreation  centers  around  Lake 
Wallum,  where  a  large  picnic  ground,  good-sized  bathhouse,  and 
sandy  beach  are  available  for  public  use.  In  the  northern  section  of 
the  forest  Wallis  Pond  and  Wallis  Reservoir  have  footpaths  around 
them. 

Erving  State  Forest 

Location:  In  north-central  Massachusetts,  about  10  miles  west 
of  Athol  on  State  Route  2.  The  park  lies  on  the  north  side  of  the 
highway  and  may  be  entered  by  a  loop  road  from  the  village  of  Erving 
or  from  an  entrance  along  Route  2,  2%  miles  east  of  Erving. 

Features  and  Facilities:  Part  of  this  is  a  roadside  picnic  area  in  a 
reforestation  grove  of  red  and  white  pine  along  Miller's  River,  and 
part  of  it  is  the  more  elaborate  recreation  area  on  Laurel  Lake,  back 
in  the  forest.  Here,  in  a  stand  of  birches,  is  a  large  picnic  area,  with  the 
usual  swimming,  boating,  and  fishing  facilities,  and  a  short  trail  sys- 
tem. Hunting  in  season. 

Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  State  Forest 

Location:  In  north-central  Massachusetts,  near  Athol.  The  park 
is  best  reached  from  Petersham,  on  State  Route  122,  or  from  a  northern 
entrance  on  Route  122  between  Petersham  and  South  Athol. 

Features  and  Facilities:  This  small  forest,  a  1000-acre  gift  to  the 
state,  is  unusual  in  that  its  chief  attraction  is  its  forest  roads,  lined 
with  groves  of  maple,  birch,  hemlock,  and  pine.  Fever  Brook  is  the 
forest's  main  stream,  and  near  and  along  it  there  is  an  attractive  forest 
drive  traversing  the  best  woodland  portion.  In  the  forest's  south- 
western corner  another  stream  has  cut  a  deep  woods  ravine,  the 
Gorge.  Here  there  is  a  tiny  picnic  ground  and  an  amphitheater. 

Goodwill  Park  Reservation 

Located  on  Cape  Cod,  1%  miles  north  of  Falmouth  on  State  Route 
28,  this  area  is  primarily  a  picnic  convenience  for  the  traveler.  How- 
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ever,  it  is  very  close  to  the  Falmouth  beaches  for  ocean  swimming, 
and  the  interesting  Woods  Hole  Oceanographic  Institute  is  only  about 
5  miles  away.  Call  this  a  picnic  wayside. 

Granville  State  Forest 

Location:  In  southwestern  Massachusetts,  on  the  Connecticut 
border.  The  park  is  about  14%  miles  west  of  US  202  at  the  point 
where  Route  202  joins  State  Route  57  at  Southwick.  The  park  lies 
half  a  mile  south  of  Route  57,  1  mile  west  of  West  Granville. 

Features  and  Facilities:  This  is  a  very  attractive  forest  park  in 
rolling  hills  adjacent  to  Connecticut's  Tunxis  State  Forest.  Through 
the  heart  of  the  forest  runs  Hubbard  River,  named  for  its  earliest 
settler  but  not  for  the  earliest  inhabitants,  for  they  were  the  Tunxis 
Indians  who  fished  and  hunted  here.  The  river,  dropping  in  rapids 
some  450  feet  in  2%  miles,  is  the  main  feature  about  which  many  of 
the  recreational  facilities  have  been  planned. 

Day  users  of  the  park  will  find  its  island  picnic  site  a  charming 
and  unique  development,  but  this  is  but  one  of  several  picnic  areas 
scattered  along  the  river  and  its  tributary,  Halfway  Brook.  In  the 
brook  a  large  pool  has  been  developed  for  swimming.  Brookside 
trails  lead  from  one  area  to  another,  with  sites  for  tenting  along  the 
rapids  of  the  Hubbard  River.  The  streams  are  stocked  for  fishing. 

Halibut  Point  Reservation 

Two  small  coastal  picnic  areas  located  north  of  Rockport  on  Cape 
Ann,  a  very  popular  resort  area.  The  twin  reservations  lie  along  State 
Route  127,  and  are  an  excellent  tourist  convenience  for  those  sight- 
seeing in  the  Gloucester-Rockport  region. 

Harold  Parker  State  Forest 

Location:  Twenty-two  miles  north  of  Boston,  off  State  Route  28, 
a  through  route  to  New  Hampshire.  There  are  several  access  roads 
to  the  park,  most  of  them  leading  from  either  State  Routes  114  or  125, 
all  of  them  to  the  east  of  Route  28. 
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Features  and  Facilities:  For  all  its  woodland  acreage,  this  is  a  city 
park,  ringed  round  by  Boston,  Lowell,  Lawrence,  Haverhill,  and 
Lynn,  from  any  one  of  which  a  motorist  may  reach  the  forest  in  as 
little  as  half  an  hour. 

Named  for  a  conservation  official,  the  forest  park  covers  a  scattered 
area  of  about  5  square  miles,  embracing  9  fishing  ponds  around  sev- 
eral of  which  there  are  picnic  areas.  Stearns  Pond  and  Berry  Pond 
are  equipped  for  bathing,  with  sandy  beaches  and  bathhouse  facili- 
ties. The  forest  is  crisscrossed  with  roads  and  trails,  all  of  which  get 
heavy  use.  Frye  Pond  has  about  half  a  dozen  casting  piers  for  fisher- 
men who  like  to  flycast. 

The  park  is  excellent  for  what  it  is,  a  relief  area  for  hordes  of  city 
dwellers,  but  I  do  not  recommend  it  for  out-of-state  use  except  for 
those  who  wish  to  use  its  tent  and  trailer  facilities,  and  these  will  be 
crowded  to  maximum  capacity  in  season.  However,  the  Director  of 
State  Parks  assures  me  that  the  park  superintendent  will  endeavor 
to  provide  space  for  any  purely  transient  tourist  camper  even  if  the 
regular  sites  are  filled. 

John  C.  Robinson  State  Park 

Though  virtually  a  municipal  park,  this  is  a  picnic  convenience  for 
travelers  in  the  Springfield  area  on  US  20,  which  runs  along  the 
northern  portion  of  the  park,  or  on  US  2,  the  route  up  the  west  bank 
of  the  Connecticut  River.  The  park  is  near  Feeding  Hills,  off  State 
Routes  57  and  187,  and  lies  along  the  Westfield  River.  There  are  two 
good  picnic  areas  connected  by  a  park  road  along  the  river.  A  picnic 
wayside  only. 

Joseph  Allen  Skinner  State  Park 

Location:  On  the  east  bank  of  the  Connecticut  River,  the  park 
entrance  is  3  miles  north  of  South  Hadley,  on  State  Route  63. 

Features  and  Facilities:  The  park  contains  the  summit  of  Mount 
Holyoke  (954  ft.)  and  its  outstanding  feature  is  the  magnificent 
panorama  of  the  southward  sweep  of  the  Connecticut  River  Valley, 
probably  the  best  view  in  the  whole  park  and  forest  system  of  Massa- 
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chusetts.  The  park  is  somewhat  cluttered  up  with  commercial  left- 
overs from  its  private  ownership  days. 

An  access  road  runs  all  the  way  to  the  top.  Along  this  roadway 
there  are  some  interesting  geological  formations,  volcanic  in  origin, 
Titan's  Piazza  and  Titan's  Pier.  A  small  summit  picnic  ground  is  all 
that  has  thus  far  been  developed  in  the  way  of  state  recreational 
facilities. 

Leominster  Stare  Forest 

This  is  a  large  forest  area  lying  west  of  Fitchburg,  not  especially 
developed  for  recreational  use,  though  it  does  have  picnic  facilities. 
The  forest  is  reached  by  State  Route  31,  southeast  of  Fitchburg. 

Lindort  Bates  Memorial  State  Park 

Located  on  US  20  on  the  New  York  State  Line,  7  miles  west  of 
Pittsfield,  this  small  tract  is  maintained  in  semiwilderness  state  as  a 
wildlife  sanctuary,  unspoiled  by  any  recreational  development.  A 
turnout  is  provided  on  the  highway  from  which  you  may  look  down 
into  the  Lebanon  Valley  from  the  1400-foot  crest  of  the  mountain. 

There  are  a  number  of  foot  trails  in  the  park,  and  immediately  to 
the  north,  across  the  highway,  lies  the  Pittsfield  State  Forest. 

Mohawk  Trail  State  Forest 

Location:  On  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Berkshires,  near  Charle- 
mont,  on  State  Route  2  (Mohawk  Trail).  The  main  public-use  areas 
lie  on  both  sides  of  the  highway,  about  2  miles  east  of  Charlemont. 

Features  and  Facilities:  This  is  one  of  Massachusetts'  best  parks, 
situated  in  the  middle  of  the  Mohawk  Trail's  best  scenery.  Route  2, 
following  the  course  of  the  Cold  River,  runs  right  through  the  heart 
of  the  forest,  and  from  the  recreation  areas  several  trails  fan  out  to 
the  many  mountain  peaks  within  the  forest:  Todd  Mountain  (1711 
ft),  Totem  Lookout  (1500  ft.),  and  Hawks  Mountain  (1870  ft.). 

The  region  is  famous  for  its  Indian  history,  and  in  the  park  there 
are  several  distinct  Indian  Trail  traces,  one  of  which,  the  trail  from 
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the  Indian  Spring  to  Todd  Mountain,  is  a  hiker's  footpath  today. 

The  camping  area  is  large  enough  to  accommodate  the  heavy  use 
that  is  put  upon  it  by  tourists.  In  the  Cold  River  region  there  are  three 
picnic  grounds,  all  accessible  from  Route  2.  They  are  placed  attrac- 
tively along  the  edge  of  the  river  and  are  ideal  lunch  and  supper 
spots  for  motorists  on  the  Mohawk  Trail. 

The  fall  coloring  is  especially  good  and  the  park  is  quite  popular 
at  this  season  as  well  as  in  summer.  For  sportsmen  there  are  one  or 
two  back  roads  leading  to  stocked  streams;  and  in  season  the  deer  and 
small-game  hunting  is  good,  for  the  forest  is  kept  stocked  with  game. 

The  views  from  the  easily  ascended  nearby  mountains  make  the 
hiking  well  worth  while.  Because  this  forest  adjoins  another,  the 
Savoy,  there  is  ample  wild  forest  area  to  fill  the  eye.  You  may  even 
see  an  Indian  ghost  skulking  the  trails.  The  views  out  over  the  Deer- 
field  River  Valley  to  the  east  are  especially  rewarding. 

Monument  Mountain  Reservation 

Located  on  US  7,  about  4  miles  south  of  Stockridge  or  north  of  Great 
Barrington,  this  260-acre  reservation  contains  Monument  Mountain 
( 1710  ft. ) ,  from  the  summit  of  which  the  usual  Indian  maiden  made 
the  usual  Lover's  Leap.  More  reliable  than  the  legend  is  the  excel- 
lent view  to  be  had  from  the  Devil's  Pulpit,  a  white  marble  forma- 
tion reached  by  a  steep  trail  running  a  half  mile  from  the  highway 
intersection  to  the  mountain's  summit.  Many  people  regard  this  as 
one  of  the  best  mountaintop  views  in  the  Berkshires.  There  is  a  picnic 
area  within  the  reservation,  close  to  the  highway,  but  the  area  itself 
is  roadless. 

Mount  Everett  Reservation 

Location:  This  area  is  close  to  Bash  Bish  Falls,  in  the  extreme 
southwest  corner  of  the  state,  and  like  Bash  Bish  Falls  is  best  ap- 
proached from  Copake  Falls,  N.Y.  However,  it  can  be  reached  from 
Massachusetts  State  Route  41,  through  South  Egremont  and  by  the 
Mount  Everett  Reservation  Road.  The  reservation  is  just  outside  the 
little  village  of  Union  Church,  about  9  miles  from  South  Egremont. 
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Features  and  Facilities:  This  is  a  very  attractive  off-the-beaten- 
path  forest  and  mountain  recreation  area,  well  worth  seeking  out  and 
combining  with  a  visit  to  Bash  Bish  Falls.  It  contains  the  summit  of 
Mount  Everett  (2624  ft.)  and  the  charming  little  Guilder  Pond  not 
far  below,  a  tiny  evergreen-lined  bit  of  water  which  in  the  summer 
is  a  mass  of  pink  and  white  water  lilies.  Beyond  the  pond,  the  reserva- 
tion road  terminates  at  the  First  Level  parking  area  where  there  are 
picnic  grounds.  An  easy  trail  leads  half  a  mile  to  the  Dome  and  an 
observation  tower. 

Mount  Grace  State  Forest 

Location:  In  north-central  Massachusetts,  near  the  New  Hamp- 
shire line.  The  forest  lies  along  State  Route  78,  just  to  the  north  of 
the  village  of  Warwick. 

Features  and  Facilities:  Mount  Grace  ( 1625  ft. )  is  a  year-round- 
use  area,  well  developed  with  ski  trails  and  special  skiing  facilities.  The 
state's  second  highest  mountain  east  of  the  Connecticut,  and  not  very 
far  east,  Mount  Grace,  makes  a  good  hiking  or  skiing  day-use  area. 
The  east  slopes,  along  which  the  highway  twists,  drop  off  into  a  steep 
pine-forested  ravine  called  the  Gulf,  and  in  this  setting,  a  thousand 
feet  below  the  summit,  a  clearing  has  been  made  for  a  roadside  picnic 
area. 

There  are  several  stocked  brooks  and  ponds.  In  season,  deer  hunt- 
ing is  supposed  to  be  good.  The  area  is  heavily  wooded,  somewhat 
remote,  and  thus  attractive  to  animals  and  men.  It  makes  a  nice  side 
journey  for  leisurely  travelers  enjoying  the  nearby  Connecticut  Valley. 

Mount  Creylock  Reservation 

Location:  In  the  Berkshires,  just  south  of  North  Adams,  best 
reached  by  the  Notch  Road  south  from  State  Route  2  at  a  junction 
1  mile  west  of  North  Adams.  The  reservation  may  also  be  reached 
from  the  south  and  US  7  by  way  of  the  Rockwell  Road  which  leaves 
Route  7  about  8  miles  north  of  Pittsfield. 

Features  and  Facilities:  This  is  the  highest  mountain  in  the  state, 
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3505  feet.  Near  the  beacon  on  the  summit  there  is  a  "lodge."  Extensive 
ski  activities.  Summertime  picnic  and  camping  facilities. 

Mount  Sugarloaf  Reservation 

This  is  a  mountaintop  lookout  point,  with  a  road  to  the  top  and  a 
parking  area,  reached  from  State  Route  116  from  US  5  at  South 
Deerfield.  Delightful  views  of  the  Connecticut  Valley  farmland  and 
surrounding  hills.  There  is  a  small  picnic  ground  at  the  summit,  a 
resthouse  and  trails  to  both  Sugarloaf  and  North  Sugarloaf. 

Mount  Toby  Demonstration  Forest 

Location:  On  the  east  bank  of  the  Connecticut  River,  near  the 
town  of  Sunderland  on  State  Route  47.  Best  approached  from  State 
Route  116  by  a  junction  3  miles  south  of  Sunderland  from  which  a 
road  leads  north  to  Mount  Toby.  Inquire  locally  as  this  and  other  ap- 
proaches are  back  roads. 

Features  and  Facilities:  This  is  another  of  those  state  forests  pro- 
tecting a  mountain  peak,  in  this  case  Mount  Toby  ( 1275  ft. ),  a  peak 
in  the  Connecticut  River  Valley  from  whose  summit,  with  its  fire 
tower,  there  is  a  good  panorama.  Near  the  base  of  the  mountain,  at 
the  foot  of  Roaring  Brook  Cascades,  there  is  a  forest  picnic  area  and 
from  it  a  trail  winds  around  the  mountain  to  its  summit. 

Mount  Tom  Reservation 

Location:  Off  US  5  just  north  of  Holyoke  in  the  Connecticut  River 
Valley. 

Features  and  Facilities:  Contains  several  peaks  of  the  Mount  Tom 
Range,  the  highest  of  them,  Mount  Tom,  at  1210  ft.  There  are  2  scenic 
roads  through  the  park,  liberally  studded  with  scenic  parking  over- 
looks, 30  miles  of  hiking  trails  among  the  several  peaks,  a  lookout 
tower,  playground,  two  nature  trails,  picnic  grounds,  campgrounds, 
and  Bray  Lake  for  trout  fishing  and  winter  skating.  This  reservation 
is  also  developed  for  skiing. 
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Myles  Standish  State  Forest 

Location:  In  southeastern  Massachusetts,  near  the  entrance  to 
Cape  Cod.  The  forest  may  be  reached  from  several  directions  over 
back-country  roads  through  the  cranberry-bog  region,  but  is  best 
approached  from  Plymouth,  on  the  north,  through  South  Street  from 
State  Route  3,  then  out  the  Long  Pond  Road  about  4%  miles  to  the 
entrance  on  the  right.  A  southern  approach  is  by  State  Route  28  to 
West  Warham,  and  then  on  State  Route  58  north  to  South  Carver. 
The  forest  headquarters  is  about  3  miles  east  of  the  South  Carver 
crossroads,  but  inquire  locally  for  the  entrance  road  if  in  doubt. 

Features  and  Facilities:  For  a  state  recreation  area  this  is  quite 
a  big  show.  It  is  also  a  very  crowded  one  in  season,  drawing  visitors 
from  Boston,  Providence,  New  Bedford,  and  Fall  River. 

The  forest  lies  in  the  rolling  sandhills  of  Massachusetts'  well- 
exploited  cranberry-bog  country  and  many  of  these  interesting  farms 
lie  around  the  forest  area.  Within  the  forest  there  are  several  low- 
lying  attractive  ponds  and  around  most  of  them  the  recreational 
facilities  have  been  developed.  Three  of  the  larger  ponds  have  swim- 
ming facilities  and  eight  others  are  stocked  for  fishing.  There  are 
picnic  grounds  galore  and  innumerable  tentsites  on  the  sloping  hill- 
sides overlooking  the  ponds,  but  transients  are  warned  that  this  park 
is  always  crowded  on  summer  week  ends. 

I  advise  newcomers  to  go  straight  to  forest  headquarters  to  secure 
tentsites.  The  forest  is  large  and  I,  for  one,  have  been  lost  on  its  back 
roads,  so  a  preliminary  visit  to  headquarters  and  a  look  at  the  forest 
map  is  advisable.  There  are  several  vacation  cabins  available.  Write 
to  the  Forest  Supervisor  at  South  Carver  for  information  and  reser- 
vations. 

Northfield  State  Forest 

Located  just  west  of  the  Connecticut  River  near  the  Vermont  line, 
Northfield  is  a  very  small  area  about  3  miles  from  the  east-bank 
town  of  that  name,  and  is  best  approached  by  State  Route  10,  be- 
tween Northfield  and  Bernardston.  The  forest  contains  a  picnic 
ground  which  travelers  on  US  5  will  find  convenient. 
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Oldtown  Hill  Reservation 

Located  on  the  northeastern  coast,  off  US  1-A,  about  4  miles  south 
of  Newburyport,  this  is  a  picnic  area  on  a  high  hill  overlooking  the 
Atlantic  coast. 

Otis  State  Forest 

Location:  In  the  Berkshires,  14  miles  east  of  Great  Harrington, 
on  State  Route  23.  The  main  park  entrance  is  on  the  south  side  of  the 
highway,  midway  between  Otis  and  West  Otis,  about  2  miles  from 
either  of  these  towns. 

Features  and  Facilities:  Recreation  in  this  forest  centers  around 
Upper  Spectacle  Pond,  about  a  mile  off  the  main  highway,  where  a 
small  picnic  ground  has  been  developed  near  the  lake's  bathing 
beach.  There  are  a  few  tentsites. 

Both  Upper  and  Lower  Spectacle  Ponds  are  stocked  with  fish. 
Because  there  is  a  wildlife  sanctuary  in  the  forest  no  hunting  is  per- 
mitted. 

A  3-mile  forest  road  winds  through  the  area,  from  West  Otis  to 
the  main  highway  entrance.  The  park  is  fairly  high,  1400  to  1700 
feet,  and  there  are  occasional  views  along  this  road. 

Otter  River  State  Forest 

Location:  In  the  north-central  part  of  the  state,  along  US  202 
south  of  Winchendon.  The  recreation  area  is  reached  by  an  entrance 
road  to  the  east,  midway  between  Baldwinsville  and  Winchendon, 
about  3%  miles  from  either  of  these  towns. 

Features  and  Facilities:  This  is  an  exceptionally  attractive  recrea- 
tion area  built  around  Beaman  Pond,  an  artificial  lake  in  a  nice  pine 
forest.  The  arrangement  of  facilities  is  particularly  good,  with  the 
tent  and  trailer  area  across  the  lake  on  the  far  side  of  the  dam,  away 
from  the  regular  bathing  beach  and  picnic  grounds,  of  which  there 
are  two,  one  at  either  end  of  the  lake. 

The  tent  and  trailer  area  is  in  a  spacious  opening  between  tall 
pines  whose  years  of  needle-dropping  have  carpeted  the  campgrounds 
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and  all  the  other  open  forest  sections.  The  camping  area  has  its  own 
beach  for  those  who  prefer  it  to  the  lifeguarded  area  across  the  lake. 
The  pond  and  stream  are  stocked  for  fishing. 

Petticoat  Hill  Reservation 

A  very  small  area  near  Williamsburg,  on  State  Route  9,  7  miles 
northwest  of  Northampton.  There  is  a  picnic  ground  and  a  trail  to 
the  top  of  the  hill,  from  which  there  are  views  of  the  Connecticut 
Valley  and  the  Holyoke  Range. 

Pittsfield  State  Forest 

Location:  In  the  Taconic  Range,  northwest  of  Pittsfield.  The 
forest's  only  entrance  is  west  on  West  Street,  in  Pittsfield,  about  2% 
miles  to  Churchill  Street,  north  to  Cascade  Street  and  north  again 
to  the  forest. 

Features  and  Facilities:  This  is  a  heavily  used  forest  in  summer 
and  winter.  Its  proximity  to  Pittsfield  and  its  several  good  slopes 
make  it  a  ski  attraction,  and  in  the  summer  its  many  trails  attract 
hikers.  There  are  four  peaks  in  the  park,  Pine  Mountain  (2160  ft.), 
Berry  Hill  ( 2200  ft. ) ,  Tower  Mountain  ( 2186  ft. ) ,  and  Honwee  Moun- 
tain ( 2450  ft. ) . 

Developed  for  day  use  only,  the  forest  contains  two  picnic  areas, 
one  at  Berry  Pond  and  one  at  the  entrance  along  Lulu  Brook  and  its 
cascades.  Both  areas  are  attractive.  Berry  Pond  claims  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  the  highest  in  the  state,  2150  feet.  For  seclusion,  walk 
the  trail  down  Goodrich  Hollow,  a  watercourse  sloping  down  the 
mountainside  from  Berry  Pond. 

Province  Lands  Reservation 

This  is  a  sand-dune-and-beach  picnic  and  bathing  area  at  the  outer- 
most tip  of  Cape  Cod,  beyond  Provincetown.  It  is  built  for  day  use 
only,  but  is  an  extraordinary  convenience  and  recreational  asset 
for  tourists  who  want  to  do  a  little  more  than  see  the  crowded  streets 
of  Provincetown  and  the  commercialized  "sights"  of  this  once-quaint 
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Cape  village.  But  everyone  heads  for  Provincetown,  and  after  its 
garish  charms  are  exhausted,  the  clean-swept  dunes  of  the  reserva- 
tion and  an  opportunity  to  bathe  on  its  Atlantic  beaches  make  the 
day's  outing  worth  while. 

Purgatory  Chasm  Reservation 

A  rather  interesting  natural  wonder,  a  great  narrow  rocky  cleft 
about  20  to  50  feet  wide  and  50  to  70  feet  deep,  and  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  long.  It  was  presumably  caused  by  an  earthquake.  Its  bottom 
is  covered  with  great  jagged  boulders  while  tall  hemlocks  cling  to  its 
granite  sides.  For  visitors  who  navigate  the  back  roads  to  this  spot — 
about  3  miles  west  of  the  town  of  Whitinsville  in  south-central  Massa- 
chusetts— there  is  a  picnic  ground. 

Rehoboth  State  Forest 

Located  in  the  extreme  southeastern  section  of  the  state  near  the 
Rhode  Island  line,  this  small  forest  is  3  miles  north  of  US  44  on  a  road 
that  leaves  Route  44  about  9  miles  southwest  of  Taunton.  A  reforesta- 
tion area,  with  pine  and  white  spruce  predominating,  the  forest's  only 
attractions  are  Great  Meadow  Hill  (265  ft.)  and  a  picnic  ground. 
There  is  a  fire  tower  on  the  hill,  a  high  hill  for  this  region,  and  from 
it  a  nice  view  of  the  countryside,  its  forests  and  lakes. 

Richard  Crane  Memorial  Reservation 

This  is  a  beach  reservation  on  the  mainland  side  of  Cape  Ann, 
just  east  of  Ipswich,  with  bathing  and  picnic  facilities.  It  is  no  doubt 
very  crowded  during  the  summer  months. 

Roland  C.  Nickerson  State  Park 

Location:  On  Cape  Cod  at  the  "bend  of  the  elbow"  near  Brewster. 
The  park  lies  at  the  edge  of  US  6,  about  2%  miles  east  of  Brewster. 

Features  and  Facilities:  This  park  is  a  popular  one  since  it  is  the 
only  well-developed  recreation  area  on  the  Cape.  Its  feature  attrac- 
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tion  is  simply  its  fortunate  location  in  the  heart  of  a  popular  seaside 
resort  area.  Though  there  is  no  sea  bathing  available  within  the  park, 
there  are  ample  beaches  nearby  and  fresh-water  bathing  on  Flax 
Pond,  the  lake  around  which  most  of  the  recreation  facilities  are 
grouped. 

The  characteristic  terrain  of  the  park  is  one  of  low,  rolling  wood- 
land hills  and  quiet  ponds,  of  which  there  are  several.  They  are  ex- 
ceptionally clear  with  sandy  bottoms  and  are  excellent  for  fishing  and 
swimming.  Trails  circle  the  largest  ponds,  Flax  and  Cliff. 

Only  a  hundred  miles  from  Boston,  an  easy  drive  for  week-enders, 
this  park  is  crowded  during  the  summer  months.  But  a  midweek 
arrival  at  its  constantly  expanding  tent  and  trailer  areas  may  reasona- 
bly hope  to  find  room  even  during  July  and  August. 

Sandisfield  State  Forest 

Location:  In  southwestern  Massachusetts,  between  US  7  and 
State  Route  8,  near  the  Connecticut  border.  The  forest  is  reached 
over  back-country  roads  and  is  probably  best  approached  from  the 
west  by  the  New  Marlboro— South  Sandisfield  road. 

Features  and  Facilities:  If  you  want  a  backwoods  park,  this  is  it. 
Most  of  the  recreation  facilities  lie  around  York  Lake,  where  a  bathing 
beach  and  bathhouse,  a  few  picnic  tables  and  a  small  tenting  area 
have  been  provided.  The  lake  is  stocked  with  trout,  and  outside  of  a 
small  wildlife  refuge  hunting  is  permitted  in  season.  Most  of  the  pre- 
serve is  a  reforestation  project,  mainly  pine  plantings.  The  forest  offers 
no  outstanding  attraction  other  than  its  comparative  remoteness,  and 
the  little  lake. 

Savoy  Mountain  State  Forest 

Location:  In  the  Berkshires,  on  the  east  slopes  of  the  Hoosac 
Mountains.  The  forest  may  be  entered  on  the  north  from  State  Route 
2,  about  iy2  miles  east  of  the  Hairpin  Turn,  and  on  the  south  from 
Savoy,  on  State  Route  116.  A  north-south  road  traverses  the  area. 

Features  and  Facilities:  This  is  a  large,  high  park.  In  its  17 
square  miles  heights  of  2500  feet  are  not  unusual.  It  is  heavily  forested 
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and  well  laced  with  hikers'  trails  and  several  scenic  forest  roads. 

The  chief  attractions  of  the  park  are  the  lookout  point  on  the  sum- 
mit of  Borden  Mountain  (2613  ft.),  accessible  by  the  fire  road,  and 
Rocky  Gorge  of  Tannery  Falls  Brook,  along  which  there  is  a  half- 
mile  trail  from  the  Tannery  Falls  picnic  area  to  the  pool  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  gorge. 

Recreation  facilities  center  somewhat  around  two  small  ponds, 
North  Pond  and  South  Pond.  On  South  Pond  there  are  four  vacation 
cabins  designed  originally  for  use  by  horseback  riders  of  the  "Capes  to 
the  Berkshires  Trail,"  but  more  normally  accommodating  vacationists 
who  reserve  them  for  a  week  at  a  time  and  rough  it  here.  For  infor- 
mation and  reservation  write  the  Forest  Supervisor  at  Drury,  Mass. 

On  North  Pond  there  is  another  picnic  area,  a  sand  beach,  and  a 
bathhouse.  No  camping. 

A  1600-acre  wildlife  refuge  lies  in  the  center  of  the  park  but  out- 
side of  this  hunting  is  permitted  in  season.  There  are  half  a  dozen 
brooks  and  ponds  regularly  stocked  with  brook  and  rainbow  trout. 

Spencer  State  Forest 

Located  only  14  miles  from  the  large  city  of  Worcester,  on  State 
Route  31  and  off  the  heavily  traveled  State  Route  9  and  US  20,  this 
park  is  primarily  a  forest  picnic  area  designed  to  serve  the  city. 
However,  it  will  probably  not  be  crowded  in  midweek  during  the 
midday  hours  and  at  these  times  will  prove  an  attractive  picnic  spot 
for  tourists.  The  bathing  beach  and  picnic  grounds  on  Howe  Pond 
can  both  be  used  to  advantage  when  the  park  is  not  operating  under 
peak  loads.  Cranberry  River  is  the  little  stream  running  through  the 
forest  and  along  it  there  are  several  picnic  sites. 

Standish  Monument  State  Park 

This  is  a  historic  site  and  little  else,  with  views  across  Cape  Cod  Bay 
from  the  base  or  top  of  the  monument  tower.  But  the  view  is  so  de- 
lightful on  a  clear  day  that  I  urge  the  traveler  along  State  Route  3 
to  drive  out  of  his  way  to  see  it.  The  monument  stands  on  the  top  of  a 
high  point  of  land,  outside  of  South  Duxbury,  a  village  on  the  north 
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side  of  Plymouth  Bay,  reached  by  State  Route  3-A.  For  those  who 
wish  to  climb  the  tower  there  is  a  10-cent  admission  fee.  For  others, 
there  is  a  sweeping  view  from  its  high  base,  and  through  the  dime- 
in-the-slot  binoculars  the  Provincetown  Monument  is  discernible  on 
a  clear  day.  Even  without  a  glass  the  shining  gleam  of  the  Province- 
town  sands  may  be  seen  quite  easily. 

Nice  picnic  grounds  are  scattered  in  the  pines  at  the  monument's 
base. 

Tolland  State  Forest 

Location:  Just  east  of  State  Route  8,  near  the  Connecticut  line, 
on  the  east  slopes  of  the  Berkshires.  The  entrance  is  from  Route  8, 
on  the  road  between  Otis  and  Winsted,  Connecticut.  It  can  also 
be  reached  from  State  Route  23  at  East  Otis. 

Features  and  Facilities:  This  forest  is  unusually  attractive  be- 
cause of  its  location  on  the  shore  line  of  the  Otis  Reservoir,  and  every 
advantage  has  been  taken  of  the  waterside  for  recreation  purposes. 
There  is  a  lakeside  picnic  area,  a  bathing  beach  and  camping  area,  all 
on  a  peninsula.  At  the  Route  8  entrance  there  is  also  a  small  roadside 
picnic  ground,  but  it  is  worth  while  to  drive  on  about  3  miles  to  the 
peninsula. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  reservoir,  reached  by  a  forest  road,  another 
section  of  the  forest  contains  Tolland  Mountain,  on  top  of  which  there 
is  a  fire  tower  with  a  sweeping  view  over  all  the  lakes  below.  Fishing 
and  hunting  in  season. 

Wachusett  Mountain  Reservation 

Located  about  15  miles  southwest  of  Fitchburg,  this  includes  the 
summit  of  Wachusett  (2108  ft.),  with  a  scenic  drive  to  the  top.  Pic- 
nicking, camping,  hiking,  and  winter  sports. 

Wahconah  State  Park 

Located  a  half  mile  south  of  State  Route  9,  about  10  miles  north- 
east of  Pittsfield,  this  is  a  tiny  little  park  set  aside  to  preserve  the 
lovely  wooded  falls  of  Wahconah  Brook.  The  falls,  a  series  of  three 
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drops,  80  feet  in  all,  are  distinguished  for  an  Indian-maiden  legend 
with  a  happy  ending,  for  in  this  case  the  spirits  removed  the  rocks 
in  the  path  of  her  canoe  and  she  drifted  to  her  happy  lover  who 
waited  for  her  on  the  bank. 

There  is  a  small  picnic  ground  with  fireplaces. 

Walden  Pond  Reservation 

This  is  not  what  Thoreau  had  in  mind  when  he  took  to  the  woods, 
but  tourists  still  flock  to  see  the  pond,  long  since  robbed  of  its  wood- 
land charm.  It  now  supports  an  overburdened  swimming  beach  and 
picnic  ground,  so  close  to  the  city  of  Concord  that  it  is  virtually  a 
municipal  park.  Too  many  feet  have  trampled  here  since  Thoreaus 
time  and  the  area  looks  worn  out.  Go  there  for  a  pilgrimage  if  you 
must,  but  not  for  a  picnic  or  a  swim. 

West  Bridgewater  State  Forest 

This  is  a  forest  picnic  area  conveniently  located  about  a  half  mile 
west  of  State  Route  138,  below  the  village  of  South  Easton,  midway 
along  the  Boston-Fall  River  highway. 

Whitney  Woods 

Located  about  5%  miles  below  North  Weymouth  on  State  Route 
3- A,  the  southeast  shore  road  from  Boston  to  Plymouth,  Whitney 
Woods  is  a  square  mile  of  woodland  embracing  Turkey  Hill,  a 
187-foot  elevation  from  which  there  is  a  good  view  back  toward 
Boston  and  its  great  harbor.  There  are  picnic  grounds  in  the  reserva- 
tion and  along  the  preserve  the  Bancroft  Sanctuary,  with  foot  trails 
and  ponds,  and  the  Hyde  Sanctuary,  a  grove  of  century-old  pines 
and  hemlocks. 

Willard  Brook  State  Forest 

Location:  In  northern  Massachusetts,  about  6  miles  due  north  of 
Fitchburg,  along  State  Route  119  near  its  junction  with  State 
Route  31. 
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Features  and  Facilities:  Very  good  state  park  facilities  stretched 
out  along  some  2%  miles  of  the  descending  watercourse  of  Willard 
Brook,  a  stream  which  has  several  scenic  tributary  waterfalls  and  a 
dam  at  its  upper  end  which  forms  Damon  Pond,  a  most  attractive 
little  swimming  lake. 

The  park  undoubtedly  gets  heavy  patronage  from  nearby  Fitch- 
burg,  but  it  shows  little  evidence  of  intensive  wear  and  tear,  thanks 
perhaps  to  its  heavy  cover  of  pine,  the  needles  of  which  have  built  up 
a  thick  forest  floor. 

The  forest  is  well  developed  for  recreational  use.  Along  the  high- 
way which  runs  through  it  there  are  ample  picnic  grounds  to  steer 
transients  away  from  the  tent,  trailer,  and  cabin  areas.  The  swimming 
pond  is  well  down  in  a  hollow,  convenient  to  the  campgrounds,  but 
not  too  close  for  daytime  comfort.  Nice  forest  trails  wind  down  the 
length  of  Willard  Brook  to  its  junction  with  Trapfalls  Brook  and  the 
little  sylvan  cascade  which  is  a  popular  sight-seers'  spot.  Near  these 
falls  is  a  large  picnic  area. 

There  are  four  log  cabins  here  in  deep  pine  woods  overlooking  a 
ravine  and  a  pleasant  forest  view.  For  reservations  and  information 
write  the  Forest  Supervisor  at  Ashby,  Mass. 

Windsor  State  Forest 

Location:  In  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Berkshires,  north  of  State 
Route  9,  near  West  Cummington.  The  forest  is  3%  miles  north  of 
West  Cummington  on  a  forest  road.  It  may  also  be  approached  from 
Savoy  on  the  northern  end  of  this  road. 

Features  and  Facilities:  The  outstanding  feature  of  the  forest  is 
the  Windsor  Jambs,  a  cascade  in  the  course  of  Boundary  Brook  where 
the  stream  drops  50  feet  into  a  rocky  gorge  discovered  only  a  few  years 
ago.  In  addition  to  the  "JamDS"  there  is  a  small  cleft  in  the  forest 
known  as  the  Dell,  formed  by  the  Westfield  River  which  cascades 
through  it  along  the  edge  of  a  cross-forest  road.  At  one  point  the  river 
has  been  dammed  to  form  a  swimming  pool.  Nearby  is  the  South  Bank 
Brook  recreation  area  with  a  picnic  ground.  Tent  and  trailer  sites 
overlook  the  river. 
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Hunting  and  fishing  in  season  except  in  the  wildlife  refuge. 

For  further  information  write: 

Massachusetts  Department  of  Conservation 
18  Ashburton  Place 
Boston,  Massachusetts 


RHODE  ISLAND 


(For  map  of  Rhode  Island  see  page  109.) 

The  smallest  state  in  the  Union,  only  48  miles  long  and  38  miles 
wide,  Rhode  Island  is  at  the  same  time  the  most  densely  populated. 
The  effect  of  this  on  its  public  recreation  areas  is  best  reflected  in  a 
recent  annual  report  of  the  Rhode  Island  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Conservation,  which  states: 

Nearly  every  week  during  the  summer  all  fireplaces  in  our 
two  large  parks  nearest  Providence — Lincoln  Woods  and  God- 
dard  Park — were  reserved  to  capacity  far  in  advance  of  the 
week  ends.  On  Saturdays  and  Sundays  a  waiting  line  of  golfers 
numbering  from  twenty  up  is  by  no  means  uncommon.  Popu- 
lar ..  .  picnic  fields  are  reserved  weeks  and  even  months  in 
advance. 

Viewing  this  public  recreation  picture  from  the  tourist's  angle, 
one  is  compelled  to  limit  the  useful  state  areas  to  a  mere  handful. 
Three  of  them — Arcadia  State  Forest,  Beach  Pond  State  Park  and 
Dawley  State  Park — are  part  of  a  regional  development  of  relatively 
submarginal  lands  that  have  proven  serviceable  for  recreation  pur- 
poses. In  this  same  regional  sphere,  an  area  in  the  western  portion 
of  the  state,  is  Wickaboxet  State  Forest,  but  it  is  not  highly  developed 
for  recreation. 

The  two  Atlantic  beaches  on  either  side  of  Point  Judith,  Scar- 
borough and  Sand  Hill  Cove,  are  the  only  two  shore  areas  I  would 
recommend  to  the  tourist,  and  during  the  midsummer  season,  for 
weekday  use  only.  In  this  southern  area,  a  few  miles  west  of  the 
Point  Judith  section,  Burlingame  State  Park  is  the  only  other  state 
area  of  any  size  suited  to  the  tourist's  needs.  The  aforementioned 
Goddard  State  Park  might  be  looked  into  for  overnight  use  on  week- 
days in  July  and  August  and  probably  is  quite  pleasant  in  June  and 
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September.  Lincoln  Woods,  4%  miles  north  of  Providence,  is  prob- 
ably also  available  for  transient  tent  and  trailer  use  in  the  off-season 
months,  in  spite  of  its  proximity  to  that  large  city. 

The  state  also  maintains  a  couple  of  dozen  free  picnic  groves  scat- 
tered all  over  Rhode  Island,  but  few  of  them  are  convenient  to  the 
main  tourist  routes.  On  US  1,  which  is  the  shore  route  round  from 
New  London  to  Providence,  there  are:  Red  Brook  Grove,  about  2 
miles  west  from  Westerly;  Brenton's  Grove,  about  1  mile  south  of 
US  1  on  the  old  Point  Judith  Road,  now  paralleled  by  Ocean  Road, 
1  mile  to  the  east;  and  Richard  Smith  Grove,  just  1  mile  north  of 
Wickford. 

Along  the  through  route  from  New  London  to  Providence  there 
is  only  one  picnic  wayside,  Ashawaug  Grove,  on  State  Route  84, 
right  on  the  Connecticut  line.  Watch  for  this  one  if  you  wish  to 
picnic  in  this  area;  it  is  just  south  of  the  highway. 

For  tourists  entering  or  leaving  Rhode  Island  on  US  6  there  is 
Essex  Hopkins  Grove,  just  a  little  more  than  1  mile  west  of  North 
Scituate. 

That  about  covers  the  main-route  picnic  areas,  but  if  you  chance 
to  be  traveling  on  State  Route  2,  the  Providence-Charlestown  route 
to  the  south  shore,  you  will  pass  four  or  five  waysides  from  Wickford 
Junction  south. 

Hunting  and  Fishing  Digest 

No  license  is  required  for  salt-water  fishing,  the  main  sport  of 
Rhode  Island.  There  is  surf  fishing  for  striped  bass  in  Narragansett 
Bay  and  deep-sea  fishing  for  tuna  off  Block  Island,  in  which  are 
said  to  be  the  finest  fishing  grounds  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  Here  too, 
for  thrills,  are  the  giant  swordfish  and  fighting  bluefish. 

Considerable  areas  in  western  Rhode  Island  have  been  abandoned 
and  primitive  conditions  prevail.  Partridge  and  woodcock  are  found 
in  the  alder  swamps,  quail  in  southern  Rhode  Island,  pheasant  in 
Newport  County,  and  foxes  and  coons  in  many  sections.  There  is 
fairly  good  duck  shooting  along  the  coast  and  on  some  of  the  larger 
lakes  and  ponds. 

Nonresident  licenses:  Hunting,  $10.25;  fishing,  reciprocal,  but 
$2.50  minimum. 
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PUBLIC   RECREATION  AREAS  IN   RHODE   ISLAND: 
STATE  PARKS 

Season:  Rhode  Island's  parks  are  ordinarily  open  from  June 
through  September. 

Fees:  Twenty-five  cents  for  the  use  of  each  picnic  fireplace. 
Campsites,  $2  a  week.  Normal  bathhouse  charge. 

Arcadia  State  Forest 

Location:  One  mile  north  of  Arcadia,  just  to  the  west  of  State 
Route  3,  either  4  miles  north  of  Wyoming  or  1  mile  south  of  State 
Route  165  which  intersects  with  the  Providence-New  London  high- 
way about  5  miles  north  of  Wyoming.  Access  road  well  marked. 

Features  and  Facilities:  A  recreation  area  in  the  Arcadia  State 
Forest,  the  reservation  centers  around  a  little  pond  on  which  there 
are  the  usual  facilities  for  swimming.  Picnic  grounds  and  campsites. 
The  forest  is  one  of  heavy  oak  and  maple,  with  many  trails  through 
it. 

Beach  Pond  State  Park 

Location:  This  is  a  scattered  area  close  to  Arcadia,  on  and  near 
the  Connecticut-Rhode  Island  border.  It  lies  along  State  Route  165, 
about  7  miles  west  of  its  junction  with  the  Providence-New  London 
turnpike,  State  Route  3. 

Features  and  Facilities:  Beach  Pond  was  started  as  an  organiza- 
tion group  recreation  area,  but  it  now  has  two  day-use  areas,  one  at 
the  pond  itself  where  there  is  fresh-water  bathing  with  bathhouses 
and  the  usual  facilities,  and  one  on  Escoheag  Hill  where,  in  a  densely 
wooded  section  of  the  park,  there  is  a  hilltop  picnic  ground.  The 
cascades  of  the  Wickaboxet  Falls  are  the  scenic  attraction  of  this 
park. 

Burlingame  State  Park 

Location:  In  southern  Rhode  Island,  about  1  mile  north  of  US 
1  from  a  junction  about  7  miles  east  of  Westerly. 
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Features  and  Facilities:  Surrounding  most  of  500-acre  Watchaug 
Pond,  this  area  is  probably  the  best  state  park  in  Rhode  Island  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  touring  vacationist.  There  are  90  tent  and 
trailer  spaces  for  campers,  with  a  nearby  beach  of  their  own,  sepa- 
rated from  the  regular  day-use  beach  and  picnic  grounds.  There  is 
a  picnic  pavilion.  This  is  a  wildlife  sanctuary,  popular  with  bird 
watchers.  Near  by  is  the  Kimball  Bird  Sanctuary,  belonging  to  the 
Rhode  Island  Audubon  Society. 

Quonochontaug  Beach,  with  Atlantic  swimming,  is  only  2  miles 
south  of  the  Burlingame  State  Park. 

Dawley  State  Park 

This  park  straddles  State  Route  3  about  22  miles  southeast  of 
Providence,  4  miles  west  of  Wyoming.  Though  primarily  a  picnic 
area,  there  are  tent  and  trailer  sites. 

Diamond  Hill  State  Park 

Principally  a  winter-use  area  for  skiing,  this  park  is  14  miles  north 
of  Providence  on  State  Route  114.  There  are  picnic  facilities  for 
summertime  use  and  some  campsites. 

George  Washington  and  Pulaski  Memorial  Forests 

Location:  In  northwestern  Rhode  Island,  about  6  to  8  miles  west 
of  Chapacet  on  US  44.  Washington  is  on  Route  44;  Pulaski  is  about 
1  mile  north  from  West  Gloucester. 

Features  and  Facilities:  The  Washington  area  lies  on  the  south 
shore  of  Bowdish  Reservoir.  Camping  site  and  picnic  grounds.  Trails 
lead  through  the  forest  to  a  fire  tower. 

Pulaski  is  a  large  area  containing  the  usual  picnic  facilities  and,  in 
addition,  a  fresh-water  bathing  beach  on  Pecks  Pond. 

Goddard  State  Park 

Too  crowded  in  season  to  tempt  the  wayfaring  stranger,  Goddard 
is  nonetheless  a  well-developed  state  park.  Located  1  mile  from 
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East  Greenwich,  off  US  1,  Goddard  is  heavily  wooded,  with  some 
white  oaks  nearly  400  years  old.  There  is  a  bathing  beach  on  Green- 
wich Bay  and  there  are  bathhouses,  golf  course  and  practice  green, 
picnic  grounds,  refectory,  and  fifty  tent  and  trailer  sites. 

Lincoln  Woods  Reservation 

This  is  virtually  a  municipal  park  for  Providence  and  the  sur- 
rounding industrial  region. 

Sand  Hill  Cove  and  Scarborough  State  Beach 

Location:  Scarborough  is  4  miles  south  of  Narragansett  on  Ocean 
Drive.  Sand  Hill  Cove  is  2  miles  farther  along,  on  the  other  side  of 
Point  Judith. 

Features  and  Facilities:  Scarborough  State  Beach  draws  in  the 
big  crowds  and  is  a  typical  publicly  owned  bathing  beach  with  a 
large  granite  bathhouse  and  refreshment  building.  Sand  Hill  Cove 
is  the  same  but  on  a  smaller  scale,  a  half  mile  of  beach  protected  by 
the  Point  Judith  breakwater.  There  is  a  picnic  area  at  Scarborough. 

Wickaboxet  State  Forest 

Located  about  6  miles  north  of  State  Route  165,  near  West  Green- 
wich Center  in  extreme  western  Rhode  Island,  this  is  a  demonstra- 
tion and  experimental  forest  area  with  trails,  picnic  grounds,  streams, 
and  a  fire  tower. 

For  further  information  write: 

Division  of  Forests  and  Parks 
Providence,  Rhode  Island 
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1.  American    Legion    and    People's 
State  Forests 

2.  Bigelow  State  Park  and  Nipmuck 
State  Forests 

3.  Black  Rock  State  Park 

4.  Burr  Pond  State  Park  and  Paugnut 
State  Forest 

5.  Buttonball  State  Park 

6.  Campbell  Falls  State  Park 

7.  Chatfield  Hollow  State  Park 

8.  Dennis  Hill  State  Park 

9.  Devil's  Hopyard  State  Park 

10.  Fort  Shantok  State  Park 

11.  Gillette  Castle  State  Park 

12.  Haddam  Meadows  State  Park 

13.  Hammonassett  Beach  State  Park 

14.  Haystack  Mountain  State  Park 

15.  Hopeville  Pond  State  Park 

16.  Housatonic  Meadows  State  Park 
and  Housatonic  State  Forest 

17.  HurdPark 

RHODE  ISLAND 

1.  Arcadia  State  Forest 

2.  Beach  Pond  State  Park 

3.  Burlingame  State  Park 

4.  Dawley  State  Park 

5.  Diamond  Hill  State  Park 
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A  Picnic  and  swimming 
A  Camping 

A  Camping  and  swimming 
[Q]  Scenic  only 

18.  Indian  Well  State  Park 

19.  Kent  Falls  State  Park 

20.  Lake  Waramaug  State  Park 

21.  Macedonia  Brook  State  Park 

22.  Mashamoquet  Brook  State  Park 

23.  Mattatuck  State  Forest 

24.  Meshomasic  State  Forest 

25.  Mohawk  Mountain  State  Park 

26.  Mount  Tom  State  Park 

27.  Naugatuck  State  Forest 

28.  Penwood  State  Park 

29.  Rocky  Neck  State  Park 

30.  Shenipsit  State  Forest 

31.  Sherwood  Island  State  Park 

32.  Sleeping  Giant  State  Park 

33.  Squantz  Pond  State  Park  and  Poo- 
tatuck  State  Forest 

34.  Stratton  Brook  State  Park 

35.  Tunxis  State  Forest 

36.  Wadsworth  Falls  State  Park 

37.  Wharton  Brook  State  Park 

38.  White  Memorial  Foundation 

39.  Wooster  Mountain  State  Park 

6.  George  Washington  Stato  Forest 
and  Pulaski  Memorial  Forest 

7.  Goddard  State  Park 

8.  Sand  Hill  Cove  and  Scarborough 
State  Beach 

9.  Wickaboxet  State  Forest 
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The  State  of  Connecticut  is  fortunate  in  possessing  the  elements  of 
a  magnificent  park  system.  Altogether  there  are  about  75  public  parks 
and  forests  in  this  relatively  small  state,  of  which  more  than  50 
have  been  developed  for  recreational  use.  None  of  these  areas  is 
tremendously  large  but  they  are  so  well  spotted  throughout  the 
state  that  they  offer  the  visitor  every  range  of  outdoor  experience 
common  to  Connecticut,  from  summer  bathing  on  Long  Island  Sound 
to  winter  skiing  in  the  Litchfield  Hills. 

The  attitude  of  the  state  toward  its  parks  is  an  interesting  one. 
Ever  since  the  inception  of  the  state  park  system  nearly  thirty  years 
ago,  there  has  been  a  healthy,  motivating  popular  force  behind  the 
park  program.  Several  of  the  parks  are  entirely  the  result  of  wide- 
spread public  interest.  The  People's  Forest  was  a  gift  of  3000  acres 
from  the  school  children  of  Connecticut  who  brought  their  pennies 
to  school  until  they  had  piled  up  enough  to  purchase  the  tract.  And 
immediately  adjacent  is  the  American  Legion  Forest,  a  companion 
gift  from  that  organization  to  the  state. 

Nor  are  these  the  only  examples  of  public  action  in  securing  out- 
standing properties  for  the  people.  Sleeping  Giant  State  Park  is  to- 
day a  state  preserve  only  because  its  neighbors  who  enjoyed  its 
woodland  trails  and  the  views  from  its  summit  resented  the  threat  of 
a  quarry  which  was  making  inroads  at  one  end  of  the  area.  Famous  for 
miles  around  because  of  the  interesting  profile  of  rolling  hills  which 
gives  it  its  name,  the  Sleeping  Giant  seemed  worth  preserving.  So 
the  nearby  citizens  purchased  it  and  gave  the  property  to  the  state. 

Yet  for  all  this  widespread  public  interest  and  productive  en- 
thusiasm in  forest  preservation  and  recreation,  Connecticut  failed 
unfortunately  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  potential  assistance  of 
CCC  and  WPA  aid  in  park  and  forest  development.  As  a  result  it 
now  finds  itself  with  the  paradox  of  a  park-minded  commonwealth 
operating  a  run-down  park  system.  The  state  realizes  that  its  park 
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recreation  facilities  desperately  need  refurbishing  and  even  now  it  is 
acting  to  appropriate  large  sums  toward  this  end.  I  think  that  in 
five  or  six  years  you  will  find  the  whole  park  structure  in  Connecti- 
cut entirely  renovated. 

The  backbone  of  the  park  system,  for  both  use  and  financial  re- 
turn, is  the  trio  of  shore  parks — Sherwood  Island,  Hammonasset, 
and  Rocky  Neck.  The  attraction  at  all  these  parks  is,  of  course,  the 
salt-water  bathing.  Whether  the  immense  popularity  of  the  shore 
parks  contributes  to  their  attractiveness  depends,  as  always,  upon 
your  point  of  departure  and  your  personal  taste.  If  you  are  in  Con- 
necticut on  a  hot  day  and  want  a  dip  in  the  sound,  then  one  of  the 
shore  parks  will  be  the  best  place  for  you. 

Do  not  hope  for  any  measure  of  seclusion  at  these  beaches.  The 
ease  with  which  residents  of  all  the  big  cities  and  their  industrial 
satellites  may  reach  the  Sound  accounts  for  attendance  totals  of  a  mil- 
lion visitors  a  season  at  places  like  Hammonasset  Beach  State  Park. 

Many  of  the  inland  parks  possess  a  great  deal  of  charm.  I  espe- 
cially like  Devil's  Hopyard  State  Park,  near  East  Haddam,  Hurd 
Park,  and  Chatfield  Hollow,  all  in  the  same  region.  The  developed 
areas  along  the  Housatonic  River  and  the  little  parks  in  the  Litchfield 
Hills  are  all  pleasant.  If  the  tourist  realizes  the  number  and  diversity 
of  these  parks,  he  can  use  them  to  much  greater  advantage  than  he 
may  have  been  doing. 

The  camper,  by  the  way,  will  notice  that  there  are  very  few  public 
lands  in  Connecticut  on  which  facilities  are  provided  for  camping: 
about  8,  out  of  the  50-odd  developed  forest  and  park  areas.  As  is  the 
case  in  so  many  state  parks,  the  first  use  to  which  a  recreation  area 
may  normally  expect  to  be  put  is  that  of  picnicking.  The  concentra- 
tion of  the  heavy  population  in  the  third  smallest  state  in  the  Union 
increases  the  emphasis  on  day-use  facilities. 

In  addition  to  its  many  parks,  Connecticut  has  a  splendid  collec- 
tion of  picnic  waysides,  built  and  maintained  by  the  State  Highway 
Commission.  These  areas  turn  up  wherever  the  highway  engineers 
have  been  left  with  an  extra  bit  of  property  on  a  shortened  curve 
or  a  rerouted  main  highway,  and  have  been  equipped  with  very 
attractive  picnic  facilities. 
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Altogether  there  are  134  of  these  picnic  waysides,  well  distributed 
along  every  important  thoroughfare,  except  the  Merritt  and  Wilbur 
Cross  Parkways.  They  are  also  along  many  of  the  bypaths.  All  of 
them  have  picnic  tables  and  waste  barrels,  and  the  majority  are 
provided  with  fireplaces  and  fuel.  About  one  out  of  every  four  has 
toilet  facilities,  but  the  condition  of  these  depends  upon  the  care  with 
which  the  area  is  maintained.  As  for  water,  only  a  few  of  them  are 
provided  with  a  water  supply,  so  do  not  count  on  this  facility  when 
planning  to  use  these  picnic  areas. 

The  State  Highway  Department  hopes  to  install  waysides  along  the 
superhighway  between  New  York  and  Boston,  a  convenience  which 
travelers  of  this  motor  parkway  will  all  enjoy.  Unfortunately,  there 
has  been  some  objection  to  placing  these  roadside  facilities  on  the 
Merritt  Parkway,  though  the  state  hopes  to  try  one  or  two  on  the 
Wilbur  Cross  extension  to  demonstrate  their  practicability  to  skeptics. 

Connecticut,  incidentally,  was  the  first  state  to  develop  highway 
waysides,  beginning  twenty  years  ago  with  an  area  near  Middletown. 
All  of  them  are  attractively  landscaped  and  well  marked  with  a  dis- 
tinctive white  signpost,  a  profile  of  the  state. 


Hunting  and  Fishing  Digest 

Trout  steams  and  ponds  in  Connecticut  are  under  the  regulation 
of  the  Board  of  Fisheries  and  Game.  Copies  of  their  regulations  are 
published  annually  and  are  available  at  the  offices  of  town  clerks, 
as  are  nonresident  hunting  and  fishing  licenses. 

With  the  exception  of  Mohawk  ( a  state  forest  not  listed  here )  and 
Mattatuck,  hunting  is  permitted  in  all  state  forests,  but  in  no  state 
parks.  On  developed  recreation  lands  there  are  about  35  areas 
suitable  for  fishing. 


PUBLIC   RECREATION  AREAS   IN  CONNECTICUT: 
STATE   PARKS 

Nonresident  licenses:  Hunting,  $10.35;  fishing,  reciprocal  or 
$5.35  minimum.  No  license  is  required  for  salt-water  fishing. 
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Season:  The  parks  and  forests  of  Connecticut  are  open  all  year. 
Facilities  open  on  May  30  and  are  gradually  closed  down  (according 
to  use  and  demand )  from  Labor  Day  to  October  12. 

Fees:  Fees  are  regularly  collected  only  at  the  shore  parks  where 
parking  is  35  cents,  bathhouse  use  25  cents,  campsites  50  cents  a  night 
( with  a  minimum  of  three  nights'  payment  required  at  Hammonasset 
Beach). 

At  some  of  the  inland  parks  similar  fees  are  collected  only  on  week 
ends,  but  many  of  them  charge  nothing  at  all. 

American  Legion  and  People's  State  Forests 

Location:  In  northwestern  Connecticut,  on  both  sides  of  the 
west  branch  of  the  Farmington  River,  near  Winsted,  on  US  44.  Access 
from  the  south  to  either  side  of  the  river  is  by  US  44  to  Pleasant 
Valley,  about  20  miles  northwest  of  Hartford.  Access  from  the  north 
is  at  Riverton,  on  State  Route  20,  about  5  miles  northeast  of  Winsted. 

Features  and  Facilities:  This  is  a  nice,  rolling,  heavily  forested 
area  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  varying  in  altitude  from  500  to  1100 
feet.  It  is  popular  for  picnicking  and  camping,  with  campsites  right 
along  the  river.  There  are  two  nature  plots  in  the  forest  for  nature 
study,  and  a  nature  trail.  Swimming  and  boating  facilities.  Hunting 
and  fishing  in  season. 

Bigelow  State  Park  and  Nipmuck  State  Forest 

Location:  Near  Stafford  Springs  in  the  Nipmuck  State  Forest,  on 
the  Massachusetts-Connecticut  border.  State  Route  15,  the  Wilbur 
Cross  Parkway,  goes  right  through  the  forest  as  it  approaches  the 
state  line.  Highway  15-A,  a  parallel  route,  is  an  access  road. 

Features  and  Facilities:  Historically  an  ancient  Indian  hunting 
ground,  this  is  a  new  park  taken  out  of  an  older  forest.  Bigelow  Pond 
is  a  good  fishing  area,  and  the  park  property  abutts  on  1500  feet  of 
Lake  Mashapaug's  shore  line  where  beach  development  is  slated  for 
the  future.  In  the  forest,  there  is  a  small  pond  to  the  east  of  Route 
15,  Morey  Pond,  developed  for  swimming.  There  is  a  picnic  area  in 
the  park  and  a  good  trout  brook. 
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Black  Rock  State  Park 

Location:  North  of  Waterbury,  on  US  6,  just  1  mile  south  of 
Thomaston. 

Features  and  Facilities:  A  forest  and  pond  area,  with  excellent 
swimming  in  Sand  Dam  Pond  at  the  foot  of  Black  Rock.  There  are 
campsites,  picnic  grounds,  and  nature  trails  through  the  1  square 
mile  of  forest. 

Burr  Pond  State  Park  and  Paugnut  State  Forest 

Location:  In  northwestern  Connecticut,  west  of  State  Route  8, 
midway  between  Torrington  and  Winsted. 

Features  and  Facilities:  About  3  square  miles  of  forest  and  park, 
with  beautiful  80-acre  Burr  Pond  the  chief  attraction.  Improved  by 
the  CCC,  the  pond  has  trails  around  it,  a  picnic  ground  and  a  swim- 
ming beach.  The  newly  created  state  park  portion  of  this  develop- 
ment occupies  about  300  acres. 

Buttonbal!  State  Park 

Located  in  northeastern  Connecticut,  on  US  6,  about  9  miles  north- 
east of  Willimantic,  this  is  a  very  small  park  area  with  a  few  trails. 

Campbell  Falls  State  Park  and  Litchfield  Hills  State  Park 

On  the  Massachusetts  line,  in  northeastern  Connecticut,  5  miles 
north  of  Norfolk  on  State  Route  49,  this  area  protects  the  cascades 
of  the  Whiting  River  where  they  fall  through  a  hemlock  and  pine 
ravine,  with  water  dropping  75  feet  over  a  ledge  into  a  steep  gorge. 
The  area  is  preserved  jointly  by  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut. 
Picnic  tables,  and  foot  trails  leading  to  lookout  points  around  water- 
fall and  gorge. 

Chatfield  Hollow  State  Park 

Location:  On  the  inland  route,  State  Route  80,  midway  between 
New  Haven  and  the  Connecticut  River  Valley,  near  the  village  of 
Killingworth. 
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Features  and  Facilities:  This  is  pretty  country  where  the  rivers 
and  streams  cut  through  the  last  high  barriers  between  the  inland 
and  the  sea.  The  park  lies  about  an  artificial  lake,  CCC-built 
Schroeder  Pond.  Ringed  by  pine  woods,  the  pond  has  several  nice 
beaches.  This  park  was,  until  recently,  the  recreation  area  for  Cock- 
aponset  State  Forest.  There  are  picnic  grounds,  a  shelter,  nature  trails, 
and  forest  roads.  Swimming,  with  a  special  shallow  cove  for  children. 

Dennis  Hill  State  Park  and  Litchfield  Hills  State  Park 

This  is  a  small  picnic  area  on  the  hill  of  that  name,  located  off 
State  Route  49,  about  5  miles  south  of  Norfolk,  in  the  hilly  region  of 
northwestern  Connecticut. 

Devil's  Hopyard  State  Park 

Location:  This  one  is  a  little  hard  to  find.  From  Old  Lyme,  on  the 
Connecticut  shore,  State  Route  86  runs  north  to  join  State  Route 
82  running  east  from  Hadlyme.  Just  to  the  east  of  this  junction 
the  road  to  the  park  runs  north,  about  3  miles. 

Features  and  Facilities:  This  is  a  beautiful  area  in  the  rugged 
ravine  of  Eight  Mile  Brook  which  begins  at  Cameron  Falls  within 
the  park  and  flows  eventually  into  the  Connecticut  River.  The  falls 
only  function  well  in  the  spring,  but  the  park  is  always  a  place  of 
quiet  beauty  for  it  is  covered  by  one  of  the  finest  remaining  stands 
of  hemlock  in  Connecticut.  Rustic  bridges  cross  the  stream  here  and 
there,  inviting  visitors  to  several  woodland  trails  and  walks  of  a  few 
minutes,  an  hour,  or  an  afternoon.  There  are  several  picnic  sites  along 
the  brook. 

Fort  Shantok  State  Park 

Location:  On  the  west  bank  of  the  Thames  River  near  Norwich. 
The  park  entrance  is  on  State  Route  32,  10  miles  north  of  New  Lon- 
don, 3%  miles  south  of  Norwich. 

Features  and  Facilities:  This  park  makes  a  nice  picnic  destination 
for  those  wishing  to  drive  up  or  down  the  Thames  along  the  roads 
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which  are  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  a  favorite  local  drive.  It  was 
once  the  stronghold  of  Chief  Uncas,  and  there  are  still  traces  of  the 
old  Indian  fort  and  burial  ground. 

There  are  picnic  grounds,  numerous  scenic  trails  overlooking  the 
Thames,  and  bathing  in  early  summer  when  there  is  enough  water 
in  the  pond. 

Gillette  Castle  State  Park 

Location:  Just  south  of  East  Haddam,  on  a  high  hill  overlooking 
the  Connecticut  River  from  its  east  bank.  The  nearest  highway  ap- 
proach is  from  the  Chester-Hadlyme  Road,  State  Route  82,  reached 
by  ferry,  or  from  Hadlyme  on  the  east. 

Features  and  Facilities:  A  remarkable  legacy  to  the  state  from 
the  famous  Shakesperian  actor  is  this  24-room  "castle"  and  surround- 
ing estate.  Admission  to  the  "Rube  Goldberg"  mansion  is  30  cents, 
open  from  11  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 

The  state  has  developed  picnic  grounds  here  and  many  of  the 
visitors  come  to  the  park  simpjy  to  enjoy  them  and  the  trails  of  the 
estate.  Views  from  the  heights,  up  and  down  the  Connecticut  Riverr 
are  what  induced  Gillette  to  build  here  in  the  first  place. 

Haddam  Meadows  State  Park 

Located  on  the  Connecticut  River,  alongside  State  Route  9,  10 
miles  south  of  Middletown,  15  miles  north  of  Saybrook,  this  is  a 
riverside  picnic  area  popular  for  outings  but  largely  undeveloped. 

Hammonasset  Beach  State  Park 

Location:  On  Long  Island  Sound  between  Madison  and  Clinton, 
on  US  1,  about  25  miles  east  of  New  Haven. 

Features  and  Facilities:  The  park  lies  along  about  a  mile  of  Sound 
frontage  and  has  one  of  the  finest  beaches  in  Connecticut.  In  addition 
to  an  elaborate  boardwalk,  bathhouse,  free  changing  shelters,  and 
beach  facilities,  there  are  picnic  grounds,  picnic  shelters,  a  restaurant 
concession,  and  two  campgrounds  which  are  generally  crowded  to 
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capacity.  One  campground  is  equipped  ao  accommodate  semitran- 
sients,  the  other,  long-term  vacationists. 

This  is  the  Connecticut  park  system's  biggest  show  and  its  tremen- 
dous appeal  is  attested  by  the  manner  in  which  gate  receipts  have 
been  doubling  and  redoubling.  The  "Clam  Shed"  is  famous  for  its 
shore  dinners,  but  those  who  bring  their  own  picnic  lunches  may 
eat  them  at  waterside  picnic  tables  or  beneath  the  shelter  of  a  large 
picnic  pavilion  right  on  the  beach.  I  do  not  recommend  this  area  to 
the  camper,  however,  since  the  campground  is  crowded  and  unat- 
tractive and  represents  Connecticut's  major  problem  in  much-needed 
park  rehabilitation. 

Haystack  Mountain  State  Park  and  Litchfield  Hills  State  Park 

Location:  About  1  mile  north  of  Norfolk,  in  northwestern  Con- 
necticut, on  State  Route  49,  reached  from  US  44  one-half  mile  north- 
west of  Norfolk. 

Features  and  Facilities:  Haystack  Mountain  ( 1680  ft. )  is  topped 
by  a  stone  memorial  tower  from  which  the  view  north  to  the  Berk- 
shires  is  especially  good.  A  driveway  leads  to  the  summit,  but  there 
are  trails  for  hikers.  The  nearby  town  of  Norfolk  is  a  skiing  center, 
and  Haystack  is  one  of  the  more  popular  ski  areas.  There  are  picnic 
grounds. 

Hopeville  Pond  State  Park 

This  is  a  former  Federal  RDA  ( Recreational  Demonstration  Area ) 
leased  to  the  state.  Located  on  an  artificial  pond.  There  is  swimming, 
picnicking,  boating,  and  fishing.  The  park  is  about  3  miles  east  of 
Jewett  City,  in  eastern  Connecticut. 

Housatonic  Meadows  State  Park  and  Housatonic  State  Forest 

Location:  In  northwestern  Connecticut,  on  US  7  and  the  Housa- 
tonic River.  The  park  lies  along  both  sides  of  the  highway,  just  out- 
side the  village  of  Cornwall  Bridge. 

Features  and  Facilities:  These  two  areas,  especially  the  state 
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park,  lie  along  the  most  picturesque  section  of  the  Housatonic 
River,  a  birch-lined  tumbling  stream  that  flows  all  the  way  south 
through  Connecticut  to  its  mouth  near  Bridgeport.  The  park  is  a 
popular  summer  resort  with  campers  who  reserve  tentsites  for  the 
whole  summer,  occupying  them  mainly  on  week  ends. 

Both  the  picnic  area  and  campground  lie  along  the  riverbank 
with  nice  river  views.  Pine  Swamp  Glen,  near  the  roadside  at  the 
north  end  of  the  park,  is  an  attractive  little  stream  which  cascades 
down  a  hemlock  glen. 

The  state  forest  is  similar  but  lacks  the  recreational  facilities  of 
the  park.  A  mile  or  so  of  the  Appalachian  Trail  runs  through  the 
upland  eastern  section  of  the  forest  from  a  trail  crossing  on  US  7, 
just  north  of  Lime  Rock  Station. 

In  the  park  there  are  facilities  for  swimming  and  hiking,  a  nice 
playfield,  and  opportunities  for  fishing. 

Hurd  Park 

Location:  On  the  lower  Connecticut  River,  about  6  miles  from 
East  Haddam.  The  park  entrance  is  on  State  Route  151,  midway 
between  Middletown  and  East  Haddam.  Note  that  it  is  on  the  east 
side  of  the  river,  across  from  the  ordinary  main  route  of  Route  9 
on  the  western  bank. 

Features  and  Facilities:  This  is  a  very  attractive  riverside  park 
with  a  rocky  ridge  and  fine  views  from  its  trails.  It  is  designed  to 
serve  both  the  motoring  public  and  cruising  yachtsmen,  with  a 
picnic  ground  up  high  near  the  road  entrance,  and  another  down  at 
the  water's  edge.  Picnic  shelters  and  a  stone  dock  for  boating.  Camp- 
ing permitted  at  the  option  of  the  caretaker. 

During  low  water,  dinosaur  tracks  may  be  seen  in  the  sandstone 
of  the  breakwater,  stone  which  came  from  a  nearby  quarry.  Exten- 
sive foot  trails  lead  through  the  well-forested  park  and  along  the 
gorges  of  Hurd  Brook,  which  bisects  it. 

Indian  Well  State  Park 

This  is  a  small  riverside  park  on  the  west  bank  of  the  lower  Housa- 
tonic, just  a  mile  or  so  above  Derby,  reached  through  Shelton  and 
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State  Route  110.  The  park  lies  on  a  wooded  terrace  along  the  river, 
with  a  deep  ravine  and  a  waterfall  which  adds  to  its  scenic  appeal. 
There  are  riverside  trails,  a  swimming  pool,  and  a  picnic  ground.  This 
park  is  very  close  to  large  industrial  cities  and  is  very  crowded  in 
season. 

Kent  Falls  State  Park 

Location:  On  the  Housatonic  River,  in  northwestern  Connecti- 
cut, 4  miles  north  of  Kent  on  US  7. 

Features  and  Facilities:  This  is  a  heavily  wooded  area,  the  chief 
feature  of  which  is  a  series  of  beautiful  cataracts  along  which  Falls 
Brook  drops  200  feet  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  cutting  its  way  from 
an  upper  precipice  down  through  a  number  of  white  limestone  ledges 
in  two  main  spectacular  drops,  one  of  them  about  80  feet.  There  are 
trails  to  the  falls  and  through  the  whole  park,  a  picnic  ground  and 
a  shelter  with  fireplace.  Camping  at  caretaker's  option. 

Near  by,  along  Route  7,  is  Housatonic  Meadows  State  Park  with 
its  overnight  campgrounds. 

Lake  Waramaug  State  Park 

Location:  In  western  Connecticut,  east  of  Kent  and  the  Housa- 
tonic. The  park  is  at  the  head  end  of  Lake  Waramaug  and  is  reached 
from  either  side  by  a  road  circling  the  lake  from  State  Route  45, 
just  north  of  New  Preston.  It  can  also  be  reached  from  Route  7,  by 
taking  State  Route  341  at  Kent  to  a  park  entrance  road  at  East 
Kent. 

Features  and  Facilities:  Lake  Waramaug  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  resort  lakes  in  Connecticut,  which  means  that  it  is  well 
populated  with  summer  homes  and  hotels.  The  park  is  small,  less 
than  100  acres,  but  it  offers  a  public  recreation  area  on  a  popular 
lake  shore  and  has  the  added  advantage  of  providing  campgrounds. 
It  draws  crowds  from  nearby  New  York  as  well  as  from  its  own 
state. 

In  addition  to  the  camping  area,  there  are  the  usual  beach  and  bath- 
house facilities,  picnic  tables,  and  a  picnic  shelter. 
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Macedonia  Brook  State  Park 

Location:  On  the  New  York  border,  near  Kent.  The  park  lies 
midway  between  South  Amenia,  New  York,  and  Kent,  about  3  miles 
each  way,  and  may  be  reached  by  US  7  or  New  York  Route  22.  The 
park  entrance  is  on  State  Route  341,  2%  miles  north  of  Kent. 

Features  and  Facilities:  One  of  the  largest  parks  in  Connecticut, 
3  square  miles,  this  area  is  being  deliberately  preserved  as  a  "primitive 
area"  so  that  campers  and  hikers  may  find  within  Connecticut  some 
touch  of  wilderness.  It  is  noted  for  its  little  herd  of  deer  which  the 
park  caretaker  guards  with  paternal  devotion  against  the  depreda- 
tions of  poachers. 

A  good  trout  stream,  Nodine  Hollow  Brook,  runs  through  the  park. 
So  does  the  Appalachian  Trail  which  skirts  Schaghticoke  Mountain, 
a  popular  hiking  mountain  but  one  which  is  reputedly  infested  with 
rattlesnakes.  There  is  a  picnic  ground,  and  opportunities  for  rough 
camping. 

Mashamoquet  Brook  State  Park 

Location:  In  northeastern  Connecticut,  near  Putnam  and  Pom- 
fret.  The  park  entrance  is  2  miles  south  of  Pomfret  on  US  44.  A  mile 
farther  south  on  US  44  is  the  entrance  to  Wolf  Den. 

Features  and  Facilities:  The  main  feature  of  this  park  is  the 
historic  Wolf  Den  in  which  Israel  Putnam  is  alleged  to  have  waged 
a  long  battle  with  a  wolf,  from  which  Putnam,  after  several  sallies, 
emerged  battered  but  triumphant,  dragging  out  the  wolf  by  its  ears. 
A  plaque,  detailing  this  legend,  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  den  which  lies 
in  a  ravine. 

The  recreational  area  of  the  park  lies  along  the  brook,  which  has 
been  dammed  to  form  a  swimming  pool.  There  are  two  picnic  areas, 
one  at  Wolf  Den  and  one  near  the  swimming  pool. 

Mattatuck  State  Forest 

A  large  forest  area  north  of  Waterbury,  on  US  6-202  and  State 
Route  8.  The  park's  only  recreation  facility  is  a  roadside  picnic  ground 
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at  Long  Hollow,  8  miles  north  of  Waterbury.  There  is  a  trail  system, 
part  of  the  Mattatuck  Trail,  through  the  northwestern  portion  of  the 
park,  lying  between  the  two  main  highways.  Black  Pond  State  Park, 
which  is  nearby,  will  soon  be  transferred  to  this  forest  and  cease  to 
be  a  state  park. 

The  trails  of  Connecticut  are  kept  open  by  volunteer  committees 
of  the  Connecticut  Forest  and  Park  Association,  with  state  help  on 
state-owned  areas.  Many  of  them  are  courtesy  rights  of  way  over 
private  lands.  "The  Connecticut  Walk  Book"  describes  these  trails 
and  includes  some  maps.  Published  by  the  Connecticut  Forest  and 
Park  Association,  215  Church  Street,  New  Haven,  for  50  cents. 

Meshomasic  State  Forest 

A  large  scattered  forest  area  lying  just  to  the  east  of  Middletown, 
its  only  recreational  facility  is  a  picnic  ground  on  Great  Hill  Pond, 
near  Cobalt.  This  portion  of  the  forest  was  formerly  a  state  park. 
Most  of  the  potential  recreation  areas  are  not  yet  developed.  There 
are  trails  in  the  northern  portion,  reached  by  State  Route  80. 

Mohawk  Mountain  State  Park 

Location:  In  the  northeastern  hill  country,  5  miles  east  of  Corn- 
wall Bridge  and  US  7.  The  forest  is  reached  by  an  access  road  running 
south  from  State  Route  4,  about  5  miles  east  of  Cornwall  Bridge 
and  1  mile  west  of  Goshen. 

Features  and  Facilities:  This  is  rapidly  becoming  Connecticut's 
most  popular  ski  area.  The  state  has  experimented  with  permitting 
a  ski-tow  concession  and  has  found  it  so  satisfactory  that  it  plans 
to  permit  additional  tows. 

The  heart  of  the  forest  is  Mohawk  Mountain  ( 1680  ft. ),  reached  by 
a  road  to  the  summit.  From  the  lookout  tower  are  particularly  fine 
views  to  the  west.  There  are  picnic  grounds  and  extensive  foot  trails. 

Mount  Tom  State  Park 

Located  in  the  Litchfield  Hills  in  northwestern  Connecticut  on 
State  Route  25,  12  miles  northeast  of  New  Milford  or  6%  miles 
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southwest  of  Litchfield.  There  is  a  stone  tower  on  top  of  Mount  Tom 
(1325  ft.)  reached  by  trail,  and  a  small  frontage  on  Mount  Tom 
Pond  with  swimming,  bathhouse,  and  picnic  area. 

Naugatuck  State  Forest 

A  reforestation  area  along  the  Naugatuck  River,  south  of  Nauga- 
tuck  on  State  Route  8,  this  is  not  an  especially  attractive  area,  having 
been  badly  cut  over.  There  is  a  developed  trail  through  the  western 
portion.  Recreation  features  include  only  roadside  picnic  tables. 

Nipmuck  State  Forest 

(See  Bigelow  State  Park.) 

Paugnut  State  Forest 

(See  Burr  Pond  State  Park.) 

Pen  wood  State  Park 

Located  northwest  of  Hartford  on  State  Route  185,  this  park  pro- 
tects about  800  acres  on  Talcott  Mountain,  a  high  wooded  mountain 
with  a  rocky  crest.  Largely  undeveloped  except  for  a  picnic  area 
and  some  good  hiking  trails.  The  views  from  the  summit  are  excel- 
lent, with  the  Connecticut  Valley  to  the  east  and  the  Torrington 
Valley  to  the  immediate  west. 

Pootatuck  State  Forest 

( See  Squantz  Pond  State  Park. ) 

Rocky  Neck  State  Park 

Location:  On  the  Sound,  midway  between  New  London  and 
Saybrook.  The  park  entrance  is  on  the  shore  road,  State  Route  156, 
6  miles  east  of  Old  Lyme,  3  miles  west  of  Niantic. 
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Features  and  Facilities:  This  park  boasts  an  excellent  beach  for 
bathing  and  a  mediocre  campground,  very  crowded  in  season.  To 
those  who  seek  more  at  their  oceanside  than  just  sun  and  sea  bathing, 
Rocky  Neck  is  attractive.  Much  like  the  two  other  beach  parks  in 
usefulness,  it  is  distinguished  by  the  promontory  from  which  it  takes 
its  name,  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad  with 
which  it  shares  the  beach,  and  a  remarkable  barn  of  a  shelter  build- 
ing. There  is  a  large  cafeteria  here,  and  outside  the  building  a  long 
terrace  from  which  there  are  wide  views  across  Long  Island  Sound. 
Attractive  picnic  grounds  on  a  knob  overlooking  the  sound. 

Transients  may  find  the  campground  convenient  but  unimpressive. 

Sheii ipse*  State  Forest 

Location:  In  north-central  Connecticut,  near  the  Massachusetts 
line.  The  entrance  to  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  forest  lies  a 
mile  south  of  West  Stafford,  on  State  Route  30,  a  village  located  4 
miles  west  of  Stafford  Springs. 

Features  and  Facilities:  The  main  feature  of  the  forest  is  Soap- 
stone  Mountain  ( 1067  ft. ) ,  reached  by  trails  from  the  forest  road  west, 
1  mile  south  of  West  Stafford.  At  the  summit  there  is  a  fire  tower  with 
excellent  views  in  all  directions.  In  clear  weather  the  visibility  runs 
all  the  way  from  Sleeping  Giant  near  New  Haven  to  Mount  Monad- 
nock  and  Mount  Greylock  to  the  north. 

An  interesting  and  little-known  feature  of  the  forest  is  the  area 
just  outside  West  Stafford,  on  Myron  Kemp  Road,  where  geologists 
have  found  evidences  of  an  extinct  volcano.  With  luck  you  may 
find  a  staurolite  crystal  in  this  area,  a  cross-shaped  stone  popularized 
in  Virginia  as  the  "fairy  stone,"  an  oddity  after  which  a  state  park 
has  been  named. 

Sherwood  Island  State  Park 

Location:  On  Long  Island  Sound,  near  Westport.  The  park  en- 
trance is  on  State  Route  136,  2  miles  east  of  Saugatuck,  3  miles  west 
of  Fairfield. 

Features  and  Facilities:  Potentially  a  fine  beach  park  in  need 
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of  development  (which  is  scheduled)  to  handle  the  increased  local 
use  from  nearby  densely  populated  areas.  There  are  two  salt-water 
beaches,  bathhouses,  picnic  grounds,  and  parking  areas. 

Sleeping  Giant-  State  Park 

Location:  About  8  miles  north  of  New  Haven  between  State 
Route  9  and  the  Hartford  Turnpike.  The  main  entrance  is  on  Mount 
Carmel  Avenue,  east  of  Route  10  from  Carmel  Station. 

Features  and  Facilities:  Though  close  to  a  large  city,  this  is  an 
interesting  park,  not  only  for  the  shape  of  the  traprock  range  of 
Mount  Carmel,  from  which  the  Sleeping  Giant's  name  is  derived, 
but  also  for  the  extensive  trail  system  which  winds  over  the  five  peaks 
of  the  park.  From  the  parking  area  there  is  a  main  path  up  to  a  stone 
tower  on  the  Giant's  chest,  and  this  path  links  with  other  trails  that 
wind  along  the  ridges  and  up  and  down  through  the  park. 

There  are  picnic  grounds.  Camping  permitted  at  the  option  of  the 
caretaker. 

Squantz  Pond  State  Park  and  Pootatuck  State  Forest 

Location:  About  9  miles  north  of  Danbury,  on  a  backwater  of 
Lake  Candlewood.  The  public-use  area  of  the  park  is  on  State  Route 
39,  4  miles  north  of  New  Fairfield. 

Features  and  Facilities:  Squantz  Pond  is  a  long,  spring-fed  reach 
of  water  separated  from  Lake  Candlewood  by  a  causeway.  This  lake, 
15  miles  long,  is  the  largest  body  of  water  in  Connecticut;  it  is 
artificially  formed  by  a  great  dam  west  of  New  Milford.  The  camp 
and  picnic  grounds  are  in  grassy  fields  which  were  once  farmland. 
The  bathing  beach  is  especially  safe  for  children.  Good  fishing  in 
both  lakes,  which  have  a  fishway  connection. 

Stratton  Brook  State  Park 

Located  northwest  of  Hartford,  2  miles  west  of  Simsbury,  on  the 
West  Simsbury  Road,  this  is  a  newly  acquired  park  which  features 
a  swimming  pond  and  picnic  areas.  It  undoubtedly  gets  heavy  urban 
use. 
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Tunxis  State  Forest 

Located  on  the  Massachusetts  line,  northeast  of  Winsted,  the  for- 
est is  traversed  by  State  Route  20,  a  road  running  from  East  Winsted 
to  Granby.  Its  principal  Connecticut  feature  is  the  road  north  from 
Route  20,  3  miles  north  of  Riverton  village,  which  leads  2  miles 
to  a  fire  tower  ( 1400  ft. )  and  a  view,  and  then  on  into  the  recreation 
area  of  Granville  State  Forest  in  Massachusetts.  ( See  Massachusetts. ) 

Wadsworth  Falls  State  Park 

Located  just  outside  of  Middletown  on  State  Route  157,  this  is 
a  small,  largely  undeveloped  area  of  woods  and  pasture  with  two 
waterfalls  and  a  picnic  area. 

Wharton  Brook  State  Park 

An  old  park,  recently  renovated  into  an  attractive  swimming 
area,  Wharton  Brook  is  principally  a  small  dammed  lake,  with  a 
picnic  grove,  located  right  beside  busy  US  5,  just  south  of  Walling- 
ford.  This  park  draws  heavy  local  crowds  for  swimming  and  pic- 
nicking, but  transients  may  find  it  useful  during  nonpeak  midweek 
hours. 

White  Memorial  Foundation 

A  game  refuge  on  the  shores  of  high  (860  ft. )  Bantam  Lake,  south- 
west of  Litchfield.  The  lake,  about  2  square  miles  in  area,  is  partly 
surrounded  by  summer  cottages,  but  half  its  shore  line  is  publicly 
owned.  Bathing,  picnicking,  and  camping  areas  are  in  the  sanctuary 
as  well  as  extensive  foot  trails  and  bridle  paths. 

Wooster  Mountain  State  Park 

Located  3  miles  south  of  Danbury  on  State  Route  35,  the  park  lies 
in  a  narrow  valley  at  the  base  of  a  mountain  named  for  a  Revolution- 
ary general  who  led  troops  over  it.  This  is  principally  a  picnic  area. 
There  are  no  trails. 
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For  further  information  write: 

State  Park  and  Forest  Commission 
State  Office  Building 
Hartford,  Connecticut 


A  Picnicking 

A  Picnic  and  swimming 


Legend 

A  Camping 

A  Camping  and  swimming 
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1.  Allegany  State  Park  21. 

2.  Belmont  Lake  State  Park  22. 

3.  Bethpage  State  Park  23. 

4.  None  24. 

5.  None  25. 

6.  Buttermilk  Falls  State  Park  26. 

7.  Cayuga  Lake  State  Park  27. 

8.  Chenango  Valley  State  Park  28. 

9.  Chittenango  Falls  State  Park  29. 

10.  Clarence     Fahnestock     Memorial      30. 
State  Park  31. 

11.  Clark  Reservation  32. 

12.  Fair  Haven  Beach  State  Park  33. 

13.  Fillmore  Glen  State  Park  34. 

14.  Fire  Island  State  Park  35. 

15.  Gilbert  Lake  State  Park  36. 

16.  Green  Lakes  State  Park  37. 

17.  Hamlin  Beach  State  Park  38. 

18.  Heckscher  State  Park  39. 

19.  Hempstead  Lake  State  Park  40. 

20.  Hither  Hills  State  Park  41. 
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John  Boyd  Thatcher  State  Park 
Jones  Beach  State  Park 
Lake  Erie  State  Park 
Lake  Taghkanic  State  Park 
Letchworth  State  Park 
Margaret  Lewis  Norrie  State  Park 
Montauk  Point  State  Park 
Newtown  Battlefield  Reservation 
Niagara  Frontier  Parks 
Orient  Beach  State  Park 
Palisades  Interstate  Park 
Robert  H.  Treman  State  Park 
Selkirk  Shores  State  Park 
Stony  Brook  State  Park 
Sunken  Meadows  State  Park 
Taconic  State  Park 
Taughannock  Falls  State  Park 
Thousand  Islands  State  Parks 
Valley  Stream  State  Park 
Watkins  Glen  State  Park 
Wildwood  State  Park 
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The  number  and  scope  of  the  park  recreation  facilities  in  the  State 
of  New  York  is  so  enormous  that  any  hope  of  doing  them  justice  here 
is  utterly  futile.  Entirely  excluding  the  Adirondack  and  Catskill 
Forest  Preserves,  which  account  for  nearly  two  and  a  half  million  acres 
of  public  lands,  the  operations  of  the  state's  Division  of  Parks  cover 
more  than  seventy-five  full-fledged  state  parks,  plus  a  large  number 
of  parkways. 

An  adequate  guide  to  the  Adirondack  Preserve  alone  would  easily 
fill  this  whole  book,  so  in  this  one  chapter  I  can  do  little  more  than 
indicate  the  general  direction  and  outline  of  New  York's  widespread 
playground  opportunities.  If  anything  more  than  a  passing  visit  to 
New  York's  public  recreation  lands  is  planned,  I  suggest  that  the 
prospective  tourist  write  the  New  York  State  Conservation  Depart- 
ment for  its  thick  dossier  of  free  park  pamphlets. 

In  New  York  State  everything  about  recreation  is  big.  Bear  Moun- 
tain State  Park,  within  easy  day-use  reach  of  New  York's  bulging 
population,  has  four  million  visitors  annually,  and  the  attendance  is 
rising. 

This  forest  and  lake  district  on  the  New  York-New  Jersey  border 
absorbs  the  shock  of  the  world's  greatest  metropolitan  area.  Under 
these  loads  its  trees  and  grassy  meadows  ought  to  be  churned  and 
battered  to  dust,  yet  so  resilient  is  nature  and  so  skillfully  run  is  this 
Interstate  Park,  that  rarely  does  it  blister  and  show  raw  signs  of 
wear  and  tear. 

New  York  State's  millions,  swollen  by  her  summertime  load  of 
touring  visitors,  largely  dominate  all  administrative  thinking  when 
it  comes  to  park  recreation.  Jones  Beach,  the  ultimate  in  model  mass- 
bathing  facilities,  must  think  in  terms  of  millions  of  users.  Fortu- 
nately, the  average  individual  who  enjoys  this  well-maintained  beach 
park  is  a  New  Yorker,  conditioned  to  being  regimented  in  great 
crowds.  A  Floridian,  who  at  the  height  of  his  winter  season  can 
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still  find  ample  sweeps  of  deserted  beach  for  his  bathing,  would  soon 
break  up  under  the  claustrophobia  induced  by  the  mobs  he  would 
meet  on  Jones  Beach  on  a  sunny  August  day. 

Contemplating  these  pulsating  masses  as  they  jam  the  many  state 
parks  to  their  maximum  capacity,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  realize 
that  in  this  same  New  York  there  are  ample  recreation  facilities 
where  one  may  enjoy  long  quiet  hours  beside  a  lonesome  lake  or 
stream,  free  from  the  pressures  of  metropolitan  living  and  as  remote 
from  the  reminders  of  the  many  great  cities  of  New  York  State  as 
though  he  were  isolated  in  the  empty  forests  of  the  Canadian  North- 
west. 

Not  quite  so  isolated  as  that,  I  spent  half  of  a  recent  Labor  Day 
week  end  in  Kring  Point  State  Park  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  my  tent 
pitched  at  the  very  edge  of  that  soft,  swift-flowing  river,  and  though 
the  park  filled  up  pretty  well,  and  though  motorized  fishermen 
twice  daily  rent  the  air  with  staccato  blasts  of  their  outboard  motors 
— for  this  is  good  fishing  country  and  a  park  most  popular  with 
fishermen — I  was  never  once  subjected  to  the  objectionable  sense 
of  crowding  which  we  generally  associate  with  Labor  Day. 

In  the  middle  of  the  week  end  I  broke  camp  and  drove  diagonally 
across  the  entire  length  of  the  Adirondack  Preserve  to  the  summer 
cottage  of  a  friend  whose  property  adjoins  state  land,  and  on  Labor 
Day  itself  a  group  of  us  hiked  3  or  4  miles  up  into  the  wilderness 
which  adjoins  his  back  yard.  And  there,  at  the  edge  of  a  tiny  little 
lake,  we  had  a  family  picnic  on  Labor  Day,  with  not  another  human 
within  at  least  3  miles  of  us  in  any  direction. 

That  is  what  the  state  of  New  York  can  do  for  you,  and  that  is  what 
I  mean  when  I  say  elsewhere  that  places  like  the  Adirondacks  cushion 
the  effect  of  the  pressing  millions  upon  the  state's  playgrounds. 

As  far  as  recreation  is  concerned,  New  York's  Department  of  Con- 
servation divides  its  activities  among  two  agencies,  the  Division  of 
Parks  and  the  Division  of  Lands  and  Forests.  This  is  important  to 
the  private  citizen  because  these  two  agencies  represent  opposing 
philosophies  of  recreational  land  use,  and  in  the  friction  which  burns 
hot  between  these  philosophies  the  mass-use  theory  runs  head  on 
into  the  belief  of  the  wilderness  movement  in  the  preservation  of 
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certain  wilderness  lands  free  from  roads,  mechanization,  and  perma- 
nent establishments  such  as  cottages,  lodges,  and  stores. 

The  Division  of  State  Parks  administers  about  seventy-eight  areas, 
most  of  them  highly  developed  for  recreational  use  and  scenic  en- 
joyment. If  they  are  parks  like  Jones  Beach,  they  are  landscaped, 
equipped  with  miles  of  great  parking  areas,  acres  of  concrete  walks, 
enormous  bathhouses,  several  swimming  pools,  roller-skating  rinks 
and  a  great  wooden  promenade.  If  they  are  scenic  parks  like  Watkins 
Glen,  there  will  be  dual  parking  areas  above  and  below  the  Glen, 
formal  park  landscaping  around  the  entrances,  gatehouses,  guide 
services,  and  walkways  through  the  gorge.  And  if  they  are  just  simple 
parks,  suitable  only  for  camping,  there  may  be  only  campsite  facilities 
and  perhaps  a  social  hall  with  a  concessionaire  selling  ice  cream, 
soft  drinks,  and  essential  groceries  and  nothing  more  than  a  juke  box 
and  ping-pong  tables  for  recreation. 

In  other  words,  the  park  development  varies  according  to  the 
character  of  the  individual  park  and  the  extent  to  which  it  is  used. 

An  accommodation  feature  of  many  state  parks  is  the  vacation 
cabin.  Those  that  I  have  seen  are  a  standard,  high-quality,  typical 
state  park  cottage,  rustic  in  style,  with  bedrooms,  living-dining 
room  and  fireplace,  a  kitchen  with  modern  stove  and  sink,  and  a 
screened  porch.  Furnishings  include  everything  but  bedding  and 
cooking  and  eating  utensils.  The  mattresses  have  clean  sanitary 
covers.  Reservations  for  these  cabins  are  made  either  through  regional 
park  commission  headquarters  or  through  the  supervisors  of  the  in- 
dividual parks.  I  suggest  that  you  consult  the  Conservation  Depart- 
ment's booklet,  "New  York  State  Parks,"  before  attempting  to  reserve 
a  cabin  in  parks  with  which  you  are  not  familiar. 

The  78  state  parks  have  been  regionalized  geographically  into 
several  districts  administered  by  regional  commissions.  They  are: 
the  Long  Island  district;  the  Taconic  district,  up  the  east  side  of  the 
Hudson;  the  Palisades  district;  the  Central  New  York  district;  the 
Thousand  Islands  district;  the  Finger  Lakes  district;  the  Genesee, 
an  area  south  and  west  of  Rochester;  the  Allegany,  the  southwest 
corner  of  the  state  adjoining  Pennsylvania's  Allegheny  National 
Forest;  and  the  Niagara  Frontier  district,  the  region  around  the  river 
and  the  falls. 
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The  Long  Island  parks  are  familiar  to  most  New  Yorkers  living 
east  of  Fifth  Avenue.  They  include  the  fabulous  Jones  Beach  and 
several  other  parks  which  are  strung  out  along  the  whole  length  of 
Long  Island  to  Montauk  Point. 

The  Palisades  area  is  a  year-round  show,  of  which  Bear  Moun- 
tain Park  is  the  bright  star  with  every  outdoor  feature  imaginable 
from  Boy  Scout  camps  to  toboggan  slides.  The  Palisades'  companion 
piece  across  the  river  is  served  by  ten  park  and  picnic  areas,  all 
within  easy  reach  of  the  Taconic  Parkway,  which  runs  due  north  from 
New  York  City  through  the  heart  of  this  region. 

The  crowds  begin  to  thin  out  a  little  in  the  parks  of  the  Central 
New  York  region,  but  Chenango  Valley  State  Park,  for  instance,  is 
within  spitting  distance  of  Binghamton  and  thus  becomes  a  Bear 
Mountain  on  a  small  scale. 

The  two  Finger  Lakes  parks  with  which  I  am  most  familiar, 
Watkins  Glen  and  Taughannock  Falls,  are  both  major  scenic  at- 
tractions and  are  developed  as  such.  Yet  even  these  sight-seers' 
parks  are  well  provided  with  every  other  recreational  development 
that  the  terrain  affords,  so  that  in  Taughannock  you  will  find  a  large 
bathing  beach  on  Lake  Cayuga,  while  in  Watkins  Glen  the  camper 
and  hiker  will  find  much  more  for  his  convenience  and  entertainment 
than  the  2-mile  gorge  which  draws  the  crowds. 

In  the  Thousand  Islands  region — the  funnel  through  which  the 
waters  of  the  Great  Lakes  empty  into  the  St.  Lawrence — half  a  dozen 
relatively  informal  state  parks  take  advantage  of  the  waterside  char- 
acteristics of  this  lovely  summer  vacation  land.  An  interesting  fea- 
ture of  the  region  is  the  quartet  of  little  "island  parks,"  accessible  only 
by  boat  or  canoe. 

Pride  of  the  Genesee  region  is  Letchworth  State  Park,  an  area  of 
most  unusual  beauty  with  a  gorge  and  waterfalls  combination  that 
no  tourist  in  western  New  York  should  overlook.  The  Allegany  re- 
gion's best  offering  is  Allegany  State  Park,  a  northern  extension, 
really,  of  the  National  Forest  in  Pennsylvania. 

And,  of  course,  the  Niagara  region  is  solely  concerned  with  the 
state  park  properties  serving  this  world-famous  attraction. 

The  New  York  state  parks  are  probably  the  best-run  state  parks 
in  the  country.  The  administrators  of  New  York's  park  system  are 
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forced  by  tradition,  circumstance,  and  their  own  good  sense  to  op- 
erate enormous  public  facilities  at  top  efficiency;  and  in  the  history 
of  New  York's  parks  since  the  state's  Council  of  Parks  was  formed  in 
1924,  neither  time,  money,  nor  brains  have  been  spared  in  building 
up  the  magnificent  system  which  the  state  boasts  today. 

Yet  for  all  this  I  must  advise  the  nonurban  tourist  to  come  to  New 
York's  state  parks  prepared  to  shop  around  considerably  before  he 
finds  one  entirely  suited  to  his  individual  tastes.  Mass-production 
recreation  generally  frightens  me  off,  and  there  may  be  others  for 
whom  much  of  the  New  York  State  Park  System  holds  little  appeal. 
I  say  this  not  in  criticism,  because  New  York  is  helpless  to  do  any- 
thing but  serve  its  millions  in  the  mass,  but  as  a  gentle  warning  that 
although  New  York  may  run  the  best  park  system  in  the  country, 
its  parks  are  not  necessarily  best  suited  to  the  average  touring  vaca- 
tioner's needs. 


The  Adirondack  and  Catskill  Preserves 

The  Division  of  Lands  and  Forests  is  chiefly  concerned  with  the 
state-owned  preserve  lands  in  the  Adirondacks,  the  Catskills  and 
the  many  Lake  George  islands  which  are  state-owned. 

To  understand  the  administration  of  the  Adirondacks  you  must 
know  that  of  its  approximately  5  million  acres,  only  scattered  hold- 
ings amounting  to  about  half  the  total  are  owned  by  the  state,  about 
3500  square  miles.  The  rest  of  the  area  is  privately  owned,  so  that 
the  Adirondacks  are  well  larded  with  private  developments  in  the 
form  of  towns,  hotels,  and  row  upon  row  of  cottages,  their  access 
roads  so  spaced  along  the  main  highways  that  the  whole  Adirondacks 
appears  to  be  one  great  real  estate  development — which  it  cer- 
tainly would  be  were  not  half  its  lands  publicly  owned. 
.  The  importance  of  the  preserve  and  its  policies  to  the  recreation 
user  is  readily  explained.  On  the  state  lands  absolute  wilderness 
preservation  is  in  effect,  thanks  to  a  long,  historic  legislative  battle 
which  culminated  in  1894  with  a  constitutional  amendment — reaf- 
firmed in  1938 — which  orders,  in  part,  that  "the  forest  preserve  .  .  . 
shall  be  forever  kept  as  wild  lands.  They  shall  not  be  leased,  sold  or 
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exchanged,  or  taken  by  any  corporation,  public  or  private,  nor  shall 
the  timber  thereon  be  sold,  removed  or  destroyed." 

That  a  setting  aside  of  3500  square  miles  of  timber  and  resort  land 
was,  is,  and  always  will  be  fraught  with  controversy  must  be  obvious 
to  any  student  of  politics  and  conservation.  The  Adirondacks  and 
Catskills  have  been  the  hottest  potato  in  the  New  York  State  conserva- 
tion picture  for  nearly  a  century  and  the  fight  to  alter  them  is  being 
waged  as  strongly  at  this  moment  as  though  the  issue  were  brand- 
new. 

Meanwhile  the  policies  under  which  the  preserves  operate  work 
well  for  the  vacationer.  In  the  first  place,  all  recreation  facilities  on 
state  land  in  the  Adirondacks  and  Catskills  are  free.  This  means  that 
there  is  no  charge  for  camping,  picnicking,  bathing,  or  parking  at  any 
of  the  many  Adirondack,  Catskill,  and  Lake  George  campsites,  and 
there  are  more  than  30  of  them  in  or  adjacent  to  the  preserve  areas, 
including  one  on  Lake  Champlain,  just  out  from  Plattsburg. 

These  free  campsites  are  by  no  means  as  formal  and  polished  as 
the  state  park  areas,  but  they  compare  favorably  with  the  average 
state  park  facilities  in  almost  any  state  but  New  York.  Do  not  let 
the  name  "campsite"  throw  you  off.  Nearly  every  campsite  in  the 
Adirondacks  is  along  a  lake  shore,  and  the  day-use  areas  invariably 
include  bathhouse  facilities  for  swimmers,  and  a  picnic  ground. 

I  suppose  that  nowhere  is  there  a  mountain  and  forest  area  of  its 
size  which  receives  more  intensive  recreational  use  than  these  Adi- 
rondacks. Considering  this,  and  their  relative  proximity  to  the  world's 
largest  urban  area,  it  is  nothing  short  of  remarkable  that  the  region 
has  been  able  to  maintain  any  shred  of  its  wilderness  character.  Fortu- 
nately, human  beings  tend  to  congregate  in  community  groups,  and 
this,  plus  the  foresight  of  those  who  conceived  and  fought  through 
legislative  channels  the  idea  of  the  Adirondack  Preserve,  has  re- 
sulted in  the  protection  of  millions  of  acres  of  fairly  unspoiled  forest, 
mountain,  and  lake  country  with  wilderness  as  satisfying  as  any 
to  be  found  in  our  East. 

The  presence  of  this  wilderness  may  offer  no  recreational  lure  to 
you — unless,  of  course,  you  hunt  or  fish.  You  may  want  your  play- 
ground inhabited  with  more  than  deer,  porcupine,  beaver,  and  birds. 
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But  your  active  participation  in  a  wilderness  experience  is  not  neces- 
sary in  order  that  the  wilderness  serve  you;  simply  the  fact  that  there 
are  enormous  tracts  of  state  forest  preserve  all  around  the  heavily 
used  resort  centers  of  the  Adirondacks  serves  the  commercial  com- 
munity as  a  real  and  psychological  cushion  against  the  spoliation  of 
overintensive  use  by  heedless  masses  and  careless  exploiters. 

Interestingly  enough,  one  does  not  have  to  penetrate  the  heart  of 
the  roadless  areas  to  see  the  Adirondack  wilderness.  Some  of  the 
best  of  it  is  plainly  visible  from  the  road  as  you  wheel  by  in  your  car. 
However,  seeing  it  and  experiencing  it  are  two  different  things,  and 
to  experience  the  American  wilderness  properly  you  have  to  ap- 
proach it  slowly,  on  foot,  by  canoe,  or  on  horseback. 

Bridle  trips  are  only  mildly  popular  in  the  Adirondacks,  but  its 
500  miles  of  hiking  trails  and  its  100-mile  canoe  trips  are  as  familiar 
as  are  the  names  of  Mount  Marcy  and  the  Fulton  chain  of  lakes  to 
generations  of  Americans  who  may  have  begun,  as  I  did,  as  child 
summer  campers  in  these  mountains,  or  who  have  come  upon  this 
resort  area  later  in  life  and  have  returned  again  and  again  to  pursue 
its  stimulating  paths  and  waterways. 

The  Adirondacks  are  2000  peaks,  46  of  them  higher  than  4000 
feet.  They  are  part  of  the  Canadian  Shield,  as  are  the  Laurentians, 
farther  north,  a  land  of  heavy  forest  cover,  much  of  it  so  inaccessible 
to  lumbermen  of  former  days  that  great  stands  of  virgin  timber  have 
survived. 

They  are  a  land,  too,  of  many  lakes  and  waterways,  between  which 
short  portages  enable  the  canoeist  to  travel  easily  across  the  whole 
reach.  There  are  over  100  lakes  within  the  preserve,  all  of  them  more 
than  a  mile  long.  They  lie  in  what  is  called  the  Lake  Region,  the 
relatively  level  western  portion  of  the  Adirondack  Park,  and  it  is 
this  evenness  that  makes  still-water  canoeing  possible. 

The  most  popular  canoe  route  is  that  along  the  Fulton  Chain  to 
Saranac  or  Tupper  Lakes,  a  five  or  six  days'  outing  along  waterways 
well  fringed  with  state-owned  land  on  which  there  are  many  pre- 
pared campsites  for  canoeists,  most  of  them  equipped  with  Adi- 
rondack lean-tos  for  shelter.  The  recreation  circular,  "Adirondack 
Canoe  Routes,"  one  of  the  many  published  by  the  state's  Conservation 
Department,  maps  these  trips  in  detail  for  the  prospective  canoeist. 
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Mountain  climbers  have  the  constant  challenge  of  the  46  high 
peaks  to  satisfy  their  trail  yearnings,  and  when  they  have  climbed 
them  all  they  are  candidates  for  membership  in  that  rare  band  of 
Adirondack  outdoorsmen,  the  Forty-Sixers.  Hiking  and  climbing  in 
the  Adirondacks  have  produced  another  organization,  the  Adiron- 
dack Mountain  Club,  or  ADK,  as  it  is  initialed.  Like  other  mountain 
clubs  it  maintains  trails,  builds  shelters,  operates  hikers'  lodges,  and 
publishes  trail  guides  and  detailed  maps.  Those  planning  to  hike  the 
Adirondacks  extensively  could  do  themselves  no  better  service  than 
to  investigate  the  Club,  its  publications,  and  its  fellowship,  the  dues 
for  which  are  $5  a  year. 

The  two  ADK  lodges,  Johns  Brook  Lodge  and  Adirondak  Loj  ( the 
Adirondacks  were  once  blighted  by  a  wave  of  simplified  spelling, 
notable  in  the  Lake  Placid  Club,  which  built  the  "loj")  are  open  to 
anyone  caring  to  use  them.  Both  lodges  are  in  the  High  Peaks  region, 
and  cater  to  hikers,  climbers,  and  wintertime  skiers,  offering  them 
meals  and  limited  overnight  accommodation,  much  in  the  style  of 
similar  club  lodges  in  the  White  and  the  Green  Mountains.  Write  the 
club's  Albany  office  for  rates  and  reservations. 

The  best-known  climb  in  the  whole  Adirondacks  is  the  Mount 
Marcy  trip.  It  is  popular  with  enthusiastic  hikers  but  its  length — 7 
miles  by  the  shortest  of  the  half-dozen  routes  up  it — undoubtedly 
frightens  off  the  casual  visitor.  Perhaps  an  easier  summit  is  White- 
face  ( 4872  ft. ) .  Up  the  slopes  of  this  mountain  there  winds  an  8-mile 
scenic  highway  which  terminates  near  the  summit.  If  you  are  not  too 
weary  after  the  exertions  of  this  climb,  you  may  stagger  over  to  the 
elevator  which  will  lift  you  the  last  few  hundred  feet  to  the  lookout 
point  from  which  you  may  see  as  far  to  the  north  as  the  haze  over  the 
city  of  Montreal.  This  isolated  peak  actually  has  a  much  better  pano- 
ramic sweep  than  does  the  higher  Marcy. 

Not  all  the  trails  in  the  Adirondacks  are  perpendicular.  I  know  of 
many  which  run  out  into  the  woods  at  nearly  dead  level.  Hunters 
know  them,  too,  and  in  the  late  fall  they  stalk  these  leafy  paths  in 
search  of  deer  which  can  often  be  seen  before  the  hunting  season, 
but  which  become  almost  totally  invisible  at  the  first  crack  of  the 
seasonal  gun.  These  trails  wind  round  lake  shores,  penetrate  forests 
to  hidden  ponds  and  lead  to  myriad  pleasant  openings  in  the  woods 
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where  you  may  drink  your  fill  of  forest  pleasure.  You  will  find  them 
everywhere  in  the  Adirondacks,  and  all  of  them  will  please  you. 

One  fine  feature  of  the  preserve  on  which  I  have  not  touched  is  the 
provision  in  preserve  policy  which  permits  individual  camping  at 
random  almost  anywhere  on  the  public  lands.  This  is  further  enhanced 
by  an  Adirondack  custom  which  permits  anyone  to  erect  a  tent  floor 
and  frame  at  any  spot  in  the  preserve  which  suits  his  fancy  and  meets 
the  approval  of  the  authorities.  These  frames  may  be  left  in  place 
and  occupied  from  year  to  year,  a  policy  which  applies  in  the  Catskill 
Preserve  as  well  as  in  the  Adirondacks. 

In  addition  to  this  unique  and  appealing  recreation  feature,  there 
are  scattered  generously  through  the  whole  forest,  along  waterways 
and  trails  inaccessible  to  motorists,  about  175  Adirondack  lean-tos  for 
hikers  and  canoeists.  "Adirondack  Campsites"  lists  and  roughly  locates 
all  of  these  for  you.  ( See  end  of  the  chapter. ) 

These  lean-tos  are  not  for  long-term  occupancy,  nor  are  they  your 
private  property  when  you  are  in  them.  Your  longest  stay  in  any  one 
can  be  no  more  than  three  nights  at  a  time,  and  if  another  party  of 
hikers  comes  along  the  trail  you  will  have  to  move  over  and  make 
room  for  them  cheerfully.  The  Conservation  Department  patrols  these 
facilities  regularly,  and  it  thinks  nothing  of  giving  the  "heave  ho"  to 
persons  abusing  the  courtesy  of  the  woods  and  trail. 

I  do  not  have  sufficient  space  for  a  detailed  description  of  the 
grouped  recreation  areas,  the  free  campsites.  They  are  all  equipped 
with  the  usual  individual  fireplaces,  picnic  tables,  and  tenting  sites. 
Sanitary  facilities  are  of  the  chemical  type  and  the  water  supply  is 
always  good  and  convenient.  A  caretaker  will  always  be  found  at 
these  campsites  in  season. 

Recreation  facilities  in  the  Catskill  Preserve  are  by  no  means  as 
extensive  as  those  in  the  Adirondacks.  The  preserve  is  smaller,  closer 
to  New  York  and  much  more  thickly  populated.  Nonetheless,  there 
are  4  campsites  in  the  Catskills,  an  excellent  mountain  trail  system 
which  often  approaches  an  altitude  of  4000  feet,  and  about  25  Adiron- 
dack lean-to  shelters  for  hikers,  all  but  4  of  them  inaccessible  except 
on  foot. 

Before  concluding  this  bit  on  the  Adirondack  and  Catskill  Pre- 
serves, I  must  mention  the  very  interesting  island  playground  op- 
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portunities  on  Lake  George.  Here  the  Division  of  Lands  and  Forests 
administers  fifty-seven  state-owned  islands  suitable  for  camping.  Per- 
mits are  necessary  for  camping  on  any  of  them,  no  matter  how  short 
the  stay.  These  may  be  secured  at  Conservation  Department  head- 
quarters on  Glen  Island,  Coopers  Island,  and  Long  Island.  Bolton 
Landing  is  the  usual  take-off  spot  for  these  islands,  and  here  there 
are  ample  rental  outfits  for  those  who  come  to  this  lake  region  un- 
prepared for  either  camping  or  canoeing. 

Hunting  and  Fishing  Digest 

The  Adirondacks  are  famous  for  their  deer-hunting  opportunities. 
The  presence  of  bear  in  the  forests  adds  zest  to  the  hunter's  quest  for 
game.  Smaller  upland  game  is  more  likely  to  be  found  around  the 
fringe  farm  country,  off  the  public  lands. 

But  it  is  in  the  many  opportunities  for  fishing  that  the  state  parks 
of  New  York  abound,  and  fishermen  are  among  the  chief  occupants 
of  state  park  and  forest  campsites.  Up  in  the  Thousand  Islands  region, 
the  St.  Lawrence  and  Lake  Ontario  are  excellent  waters  for  small- 
mouthed  bass,  lake  trout,  pike  perch,  and  muskellunge,  and  in  the 
lakes  in  the  back  country  and  streams  like  Black  Creek  and  Sandy 
Creek,  you  will  find  the  waters  well  stocked  with  trout.  Lake  George 
has  all  the  ordinary  lake  fish  and,  in  addition,  is  stocked  with  land- 
locked salmon.  And  of  course  the  Finger  Lakes,  with  their  large- 
mouthed  bass  and  smallmouthed  bass,  and  their  pike  perch  and  lake 
trout  are  always  beckoning  the  angler  from  his  campsite  at  one  of  the 
several  Finger  Lakes  state  parks. 

Nonresident  licenses:  Deer  and  bear  hunting,  $10;  fishing,  $5.50; 
combination  of  both,  $15. 


PUBLIC   RECREATION  AREAS  IN   NEW  YORK: 
STATE   PARKS 


Season:  Most  seasonal  facilities  for  summertime  use  open  just 
before  Decoration  Day  and  close  about  September  15.  This  applies 
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to  caretakers  in  the  free  campsites  as  well.  The  Conservation  De- 
partment permits  the  use  of  areas  out-of-season  provided  such  use 
is  not  apt  to  result  in  damage  to  roads  or  facilities. 

Fees:  Basic  charge  in  all  New  York  state  parks  is  generally  25 
cents  a  car  party,  collected  at  the  parking  lot.  Beyond  this  there  are 
no  further  admissions  in  New  York  parks  except  to  special  facilities 
like  bathhouses,  swimming  pools,  ski  tows,  and  so  on. 

Tent  and  trailer  sites,  ordinarily  50  cents  a  night,  although  in  some 
heavily  used  areas  the  fee  is  $1.  Weekly  rates  lower. 

Vacation  cabin  rentals  vary  with  the  park,  but  are  always  excep- 
tionally low,  beginning  at  around  $2  in  some  parks.  The  tiny  one- 
room  "Shaks"  at  DeWolfe  Point  State  Park  rent  for  only  $7  a  week. 

Boat  rental  is  generally  25  cents  an  hour,  $1  a  day,  $3  a  week. 
Double  this  for  canoes. 

Allegany  State  Park 

Location:  Extreme  southwest,  below  Salamanca,  on  State  Routes 
17  and  18  and  US  219  south  to  the  Pennsylvania  border.  Served  by 
park  roads  from  Quaker  Bridge  and  Red  House. 

Features  and  Facilities:  This  is  an  enormous  area,  120  square 
miles,  in  which  there  are  2  main  recreation  centers,  Red  House 
Lake  and  Quaker  Run  Lake.  There  are  several  picnic  grounds;  2 
lakes  and  a  pool  for  swimming;  over  400  cabins  available  all  year 
round  (in  summertime  apply  at  least  6  weeks  in  advance,  1  week 
otherwise);  2  tent  and  trailer  areas — 1  at  Red  House  with  hot  and 
cold  showers,  laundry,  and  electric  connections  for  trailers;  50  miles  of 
forest  road  and  100  miles  of  improved  hiking  and  bridle  trails;  2  res- 
taurants, as  well  as  commissary  and  refreshment  concession  for 
campers  or  day  users;  boats,  canoes,  and  bicycles  for  rent;  2  athletic 
fields,  several  tennis  courts,  and  an  open-air  amphitheater  for  weekly 
campfire  programs.  This  park  is  rapidly  becoming  an  important  ski 
area,  with  ski  tows  operating  here. 

Facilities  in  the  park  are  big  and  growing.  For  information  and 
reservations  write  the  Allegany  State  Park  Commission,  Red  House, 
N.Y. 
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Battle  Island  State  Park 

Located  west  of  Syracuse,  3  miles  north  of  Fulton,  on  State  Route 
48,  the  sole  recreational  offering  of  this  area  is  an  18-hole  golf  course. 

Beaver  Island  State  Park 

Only  12  miles  from  Buffalo,  on  the  south  end  of  Grand  Island  in 
the  Niagara  River,  this  is  virtually  a  municipal  park  with  bathing 
beach,  picnic  area,  casino,  restaurant,  nearby  amusement  park,  and 
you  can  take  it  from  there. 

Belmont  Lake  State  Park 

On  Long  Island's  Southern  State  Parkway,  4  miles  north  of  Babylon, 
this  boating  lake  and  picnic  grounds  primarily  serve  urban  dwellers. 

Bethpage  State  Park 

On  Long  Island,  reached  by  Southern  State  Parkway  and  then 
the  Bethpage  Parkway  to  the  park,  this  is  essentially  a  municipal 
golf  course.  Four  18-hole  courses,  restaurant,  picnic  ground. 

Buckhorn  Island  State  Park 

Located  on  the  north  end  of  Grand  Island  in  the  Niagara  River, 
16  miles  from  Buffalo,  this  is  a  wildlife  sanctuary  for  migratory  birds. 
Woodland  trails  and  picnic  sites  along  the  river.  Reached  by  express 
highway  from  Buffalo  and  bridges  to  Grand  Island. 

Buttermilk  Falls  State  Park 

Location:  Between  State  Routes  13  and  34, 2  miles  south  of  Ithaca 
in  the  Finger  Lakes  region. 

Features  and  Facilities:  Not  a  large  area,  less  than  1  square  mile, 
this  park  nonetheless  has  distinctive  scenic  features,  with  10  water- 
falls cutting  their  way  through  or  sweeping  over  the  unusual  stratifica- 
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tion  of  New  York's  waterfall  country.  From  heights  in  the  park,  views 
over  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  and  Cayuga  Lake. 

There  are  picnic  grounds,  a  small  artificial  lake  for  adults,  and  a 
wading  pool,  near  the  base  of  the  falls,  for  children.  A  tent  and  trailer 
area  is  near  the  Route  13  entrance.  Also  in  this  area  are  4  one-room 
cabins  and  a  community  shelter  building  for  campers.  Reservations 
through  Finger  Lakes  State  Park  Commission,  Ithaca,  NY. 

Cayuga  Lake  State  Park 

Located  in  the  outskirts  of  Seneca  Falls,  at  the  upper  end  of  Cayuga 
Lake,  this  is  a  poor  park,  crowded  by  the  cottage  community  on  all 
sides.  It  is  mostly  a  swimming  beach  and  has  small  cabins  and  a  very 
confined  tent  and  trailer  area.  Cabin  reservations  from  Finger  Lakes 
State  Park  Commission,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 

Chenango  Valley  State  Park 

Location:  Twelve  miles  north  of  Binghamton,  on  State  Route 
369,  in  south-central  New  York. 

Features  and  Facilities:  A  small  park,  with  everything  from  tent, 
trailer,  and  cabin  accommodations  to  a  golf  course  with  a  most  pre- 
tentious clubhouse.  The  park  lies  along  a  short  stretch  of  the  Che- 
nango River,  but  it  relies  on  2  lakes  within  the  park  for  its  recreation 
and  scenery.  There  are  6  picnic  areas,  25  tent  and  trailer  sites — some 
with  electricity — 17  three-room  cabins  and  5  one-room  cabins,  a 
guarded  and  supervised  beach  open  from  Memorial  Day  to  Labor 
Day. 

The  park  is  at  its  best  out  of  season,  in  the  spring-flowering  months 
or  during  the  fall  coloration.  Subjected  to  heavy  seasonal  day  use 
from  Binghamton.  For  information  and  reservations  write  Superin- 
tendent, Chenango  Valley  State  Park,  Chenango  Forks,  N.Y. 

Chittenango  Falls  State  Park 

A  small  area  in  central  New  York,  4  miles  north  of  Cazenovia  on 
State  Route  13,  this  park  protects  the  falls  of  Chittenango  Creek  as 
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they  tumble  down  more  than  a  hundred  feet  over  the  rocks.  There 
is  a  picnic  area  on  the  upper  ledges  and  trails  through  the  wooded 
gorge.  Six  tent  and  trailer  sites. 

Clarence  Fahnestock  Memorial  Park 

Location:  On  the  Taconic  State  Parkway,  50  miles  due  north  of 
New  York  City. 

Features  and  Facilities:  A  wilderness  of  woods  and  mountains 
before  the  Taconic  Parkway  bisected  it,  this  fairly  large  park  accom- 
modates picnickers  and  tent  campers.  There  are  two  small,  stocked 
fishing  lakes,  boating  and  bathing.  Ski  tow  in  season.  The  Appalachian 
Trail  crosses  this  park.  For  tentsite  reservations  write  the  Park  Care- 
taker, RFD  #2,  Carmel,  N.Y. 

Clark  Reservation 

Located  2  miles  southeast  of  Syracuse  on  State  Route  173,  the  reser- 
vation features  limestone  cliffs  from  100  to  200  feet  high  and  cliff- 
surrounded  Jamesville  Lake,  a  perfect  example  of  the  glacial  plunge 
basin.  Botanically  interesting,  this  park  is  one  of  the  few  spots  in 
America  where  the  hart's-tongue  fern  is  found.  Picnic  area  and  foot- 
paths. 

Cuba  Lake  Reservation 

Located  in  the  Allegany  Park  region,  one-half  mile  north  of  Cuba 
on  State  Route  305,  the  reservation  is  99  per  cent  lake,  surrounded  by 
private  summer  cottages.  Once  the  reservoir  for  the  Genesee  Canal, 
it  is  now  a  well-stocked  fishing  lake.  Usual  lakeside  concessions. 

Devil's  Hole  State  Park 

Another  in  the  chain  of  developed  recreation  areas  along  the 
Niagara  Gorge,  Devil's  Hole  is  3  miles  north  of  the  falls.  Picnic  areas 
and  parking  facilities. 
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Fair  Haven  Beach  State  Park 

Location:  On  Lake  Ontario,  15  miles  southwest  of  Oswego,  off 
State  Route  104-A,  an  alternate  of  US  104. 

Features  and  Facilities:  A  2-mile  strip  along  the  shores  of  Lake 
Ontario  where  the  wooded  bluffs  rise  high  from  the  shore  line,  with 
half  a  mile  of  fine  sandy  beach.  This  area  is  very  popular  for  day 
use,  as  the  parking  spaces  for  thousands  of  cars  will  attest.  The  park 
is  little  more  than  an  hour  from  Rochester,  with  several  variations 
of  water  sport  to  lure  the  oncoming  throng.  In  addition  to  the  swim- 
ming, there  are  boats  for  rent,  speedboat  trips  nearby,  and  excel- 
lent fishing  near  the  park.  Hundreds  of  picnic  tables  scattered  through 
the  day-use  area,  and  a  picnic  shelter. 

Tent  and  trailer  sites  and  vacation  cabins  are  well  separated  from 
the  day-use  area.  They  do  this  segregation  of  day  and  full-time  areas 
well  in  these  popular  lakeside  parks.  This  is  a  comfortable  and  con- 
venient stopping  place  for  tourists  going  to  or  from  the  Adirondacks. 
Write  the  Park  Caretaker,  RFD  #1,  Fair  Haven,  N.Y.,  for  information 
and  reservations. 

Fillmore  Cien  State  Park 

Location:  In  the  Finger  Lakes  region,  1  mile  south  of  Moravia 
on  State  Route  38. 

Features  and  Facilities:  Commemorating  the  site  of  Millard  Fill- 
more's cabin  birthplace,  the  park's  more  tangible  interest  is  the  glen 
of  Fillmore  Creek  which  has  been  cut  through  3  miles  of  limestone 
and  shale,  forming  several  waterfalls  and  unusual  recesses.  There  are 
two  shelter  pavilions,  one  with  a  dance  floor;  a  fresh-water  swimming 
pool  with  bathhouse;  picnic  areas;  one-room  cabins,  and  tent  and 
trailer  sites.  The  park  is  popular  in  summer  with  campers  and  swim- 
mers. For  information  and  reservations  write  the  Park  Caretaker, 
RFD  #4,  Moravia,  N.Y. 

Fire  Island  State  Park 

Eight  hundred  acres  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  reached  by  ferry  from 
Babylon,  Long  Island.  Site  of  the  historic  Fire  Island  lighthouse. 
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Automobiles  not  permitted  on  the  island.  Surf  bathing,  picnic  shelter, 
playground,  sheltered  boat  basin. 

Gilbert  Lake  State  Park 

Location:  In  east-central  New  York,  12  miles  northwest  of 
Oneonta,  between  State  Routes  23  and  205. 

Features  and  Facilities:  Well  up  in  the  Laurens  Mountains — 1500 
to  2000  feet — this  is  an  attractive  park  which  cups  a  40-acre  lake  in 
its  heavily  wooded  bowl.  From  an  observation  tower  at  the  top  of  its 
highest  hill  there  is  a  sweeping  view  of  the  region.  Tentsites,  cabins, 
and  bathing  are  the  main  facilities.  There  are  33  cabins  on  a  heavily 
wooded  hillside  well  back  from  the  day-use  area,  and  above  them  are 
22  tent  and  trailer  sites.  Though  this  area  is  popular  in  midsummer, 
I  have  visited  it  in  early  fall  and  have  secured  a  cabin  with  no  ad- 
vance reservation.  Address  the  Park  Caretaker  for  reservations,  at 
Laurens,  N.Y. 

Green  Lakes  State  Park 

Location:  Thirteen  miles  east  of  Syracuse  on  State  Routes  5  and 
290. 

Features  and  Facilities:  Put  this  one  down  as  a  municipal  con- 
venience to  be  avoided  unless  you  live  in  or  near  Syracuse.  An  aver- 
age of  10,000  people  visit  it  daily,  so  it  is  not  for  passing  tourists. 
There  are  bathing  areas,  a  golf  course,  boats  and  canoes  for  rent,  8 
four-room  cabins,  a  limited  number  of  tent  and  trailer  sites.  The  two 
lakes  in  the  park  are  both  glacial  plunge  basins,  whose  waters  have  a 
unique  blue-green  color  from  which  the  park  takes  its  name.  Write 
Park  Caretaker  at  Fayetteville,  N.Y. 

Hamlin  Beach  State  Park 

Friends  in  Rochester  tell  me  that  in  season  this  park  is  heavily 
crowded  by  the  citizens  of  that  great  city.  Lying  25  miles  west  of 
Rochester  on  the  Lake  Ontario  shore,  this  is  a  day-use  area  only,  with 
bathhouses,  protected  bathing  beach,  shelters,  cafeteria,  and  picnic 
grounds. 
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Heckscher  State  Park 

Located  50  miles  out  on  Long  Island,  on  the  protected  south  shore 
waters  of  South  Bay,  Heckscher  is  a  large  day-use  area  for  swimming 
and  picnicking.  There  are  2  bathing  areas  along  its  3  miles  of  beach, 
3  large  picnic  grounds  in  its  woods,  and  a  riding  stable.  This  is  a 
wildlife  refuge  in  which  visitors  often  see  deer  and  smaller  animals. 

Hempstead  Lake  State  Park 

On  the  Southern  State  Parkway,  21  miles  out  on  Long  Island  from 
downtown  New  York,  this  is  a  municipal  park  with  a  battery  of  tennis 
courts,  a  model  yacht  basin,  picnic  grounds,  and  game  facilities. 

Hither  Hills  State  Park 

This  is  another  Long  Island  park  serving  the  New  York  City  area 
but  it  is  so  far  out  on  the  island,  3  miles  west  of  Montauk  village, 
that  the  day-use  crowds  are  limited  to  week  ends.  Tourist  campers 
wishing  to  see  Long  Island  might  enjoy  its  ocean-front  camping, 
though  it  is  an  elbow-to-elbow  arrangement.  There  is  a  bathhouse, 
general  store,  refreshment  stand,  and  picnic  area.  A  scenic  parkway 
connects  with  Montauk  Point. 

John  Boyd  Thatcher  State  Park 

Location:  Southwest  of  Albany,  about  4%  miles  northeast  of  East 
Berne  on  State  Route  157-A. 

Features  and  Facilities:  A  1000-acre  park  nestled  in  the  Helder- 
bergs,  this  area  protects  some  of  the  best  of  the  typical  Palisadelike 
Helderberg  cliffs.  Famous  for  geological  study,  the  Helderberg  Pla- 
teau and  its  stratifications  have  been  the  happy  hunting  ground  of 
some  of  the  world's  greatest  geologists.  Laymen  like  myself  find  the 
view  from  the  top  of  the  cliffs  across  the  farmlands  more  impressive. 
The  camp  is  well-equipped  for  picnicking,  and  camping  is  also  per- 
mitted. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  park  is  Hailes  Cave,  2800  feet  long. 
The  entrance  is  on  park  land,  no  admission  charged. 
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Jones  Beach  State  Park 

This  is  probably  the  world's  best  and  largest  municipal  bathing 
beach.  It  has  everything,  including  a  day  nursery  where  they  mind 
your  baby  while  you  romp  and  play.  Just  one  sand  bar  down  from 
Coney  Island  it  is  Coney  without  the  honky  tonk  but  with  no  fewer 
people,  I  am  sure.  They  keep  enlarging  this  park  but  the  crowds  keep 
growing. 

Lake  Erie  State  Park 

A  small  park  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  a  few  miles  west  of  Dun- 
kirk on  State  Route  5.  Primarily  a  day-use  swimming  area,  with  bath- 
house and  picnic  grounds.  There  are  limited  tent-camping  facilities 
only,  no  cabins.  I  have  not  seen  this  area  but  I  can  guarantee  you  that 
in  summer  it  is  well  crowded. 

Lake  Taghkanic  State  Park 

Location:  In  the  Taconic  park  region,  southeast  of  Hudson.  The 
park  is  now  reached  by  taking  US  9  to  its  intersection  with  US  9-H, 
6  miles  south  of  Hudson,  then  6  miles  southeast,  by  State  Route  82 
to  the  park.  Eventually  it  will  be  served  by  the  extension  of  the 
Taconic  Parkway. 

Features  and  Facilities:  A  small  area,  not  much  more  than  a 
square  mile,  the  park  contains  the  lake  for  which  it  is  named,  a 
deep,  255-acre  body  of  water  used  for  bathing,  boating,  and  fishing. 
There  are  vacation  cabins  and  tentsites;  no  trailer  area.  Picnic 
grounds,  foot  trails,  skating  in  season.  For  information  and  reserva- 
tions write  to  the  Park  Caretaker  at  Ancram,  N.Y. 

Letchworth  State  Park 

Location:  Lying  along  15  miles  of  the  Genesee  River  in  western 
New  York,  the  park  has  its  entrance  at  Portageville,  on  State  Route 
19-A. 

Features  and  Facilities:  I  advise  tourists  not  to  miss  this  one.  It 
is  a  tossup  as  to  which  is  the  more  interesting  here,  the  historic  as- 
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sociations  and  relics  of  Indian  days  or  the  17-mile  Letchworth  Gorge 
cut  down  through  the  multilayered  Devonian  stratification  char- 
acteristic of  this  area.  Described  by  the  publicists  as  "The  Grand 
Canyon  of  the  East,"  the  Gorge  is  a  remarkable  natural  wonder.  In 
places  the  Genesee  has  cut  its  way  down  through  as  much  as  500 
feet  of  rock  and  in  its  course  has  made  three  outstanding  water- 
falls. 

The  park  was  given  to  the  state  by  William  Pryor  Letchworth, 
Buffalo  manufacturer  and  philanthropist,  in  the  late  1800's.  His  for- 
mer home  within  the  park  is  now  the  concessionaire-operated  Glen 
Iris  Inn,  with  18  guest  rooms,  including  a  honeymoon  suite. 

Two  interesting  buildings  have  been  moved  to  the  park  for  preser- 
vation: the  Seneca  council  house  and  the  cabin  of  Mary  Jemison's 
daughter — Mary  Jemison  being  the  white  woman  who  was  raised 
by  the  Seneca  who  captured  her  near  Gettysburg,  married  her  to  an 
Indian,  and  walked  her  600  miles  through  the  wilderness.  A  truly 
fascinating  story,  that  of  Mary  Jemison,  and  one  you  will  enjoy  ex- 
ploring further. 

There  are  7  picnic  areas  along  the  Gorge,  some  with  covered 
shelters;  5  cabin  groups,  3  with  shower  and  laundry  rooms;  a  tenting 
area  but  no  trailer  area;  55  miles  of  hiking  trails;  a  wildlife  sanctuary 
with  tame  deer  and  other  typical  wildlife;  fishing  in  the  Genesee 
and  one  stocked  pond;  no  swimming  but  a  swimming  pool  slated  for 
construction.  For  information  and  reservations  write  the  Genesee 
State  Park  Commission,  Castile,  N.Y. 

Margaret  Lewis  Norrie  Stare  Park 

Location:  Nine  miles  north  of  Poughkeepsie  on  the  Hudson 
River,  on  US  9. 

Features  and  Facilities:  A  small  park  on  land  which  slopes  to  the 
shore  of  the  Hudson.  Facilities  for  boating,  but  no  swimming.  There 
are  vacation  cabins  and  tentsites  in  the  park.  No  trailer  accommoda- 
tions. On  the  waterfront,  a  very  nice  restaurant  with  terraces  over- 
looking the  water's  edge  and  a  small-boat  landing.  For  information 
write  the  Park  Superintendent  at  Staatsburg,  N.Y. 
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Nearby  is  the  Roosevelt  shrine  at  Hyde  Park,  a  tourist  attraction 
that  grows  in  popularity  each  year. 

Montauk  Point  State  Park 

This  is  a  small  area  embracing  just  the  tip  of  Montauk.  Views  and 
a  restaurant.  There  are  picnic  tables.  Surf  fishing  is  popular.  The 
park  is  connected  by  a  parkway  with  nearby  Hither  Hills  State  Park. 

Newtown  Battlefield  Reservation 

A  small  area  on  a  1500-foot  hill,  topped  with  a  memorial  monu- 
ment, this  park  has  picnic  grounds  and  a  few  tent  and  trailer  sites. 
It  is  5  miles  southeast  of  Elmira,  1%  miles  off  State  Route  17. 

Niagara  Falls  Reservation 

This  is  it;  no  advertising  needed.  The  reservation  includes  a  stretch 
of  the  Niagara  River,  the  American  and  Luna  Falls,  Cave  of  the 
Winds,  the  islands  in  the  river  on  top  of  the  falls  and  other  scenic 
spots.  Free  parking  at  various  points.  Picnic  sites. 

Orient  Beach  State  Park 

Located  on  the  northeastern  tip  of  Long  Island,  about  110  miles 
out  from  New  York  on  State  Route  25,  this  is  a  small,  narrow  peninsula 
fronting  on  a  bay.  Facilities  for  bathing  and  picnicking. 

Palisades  Interstate  Park 

This  is  really  a  park  system  within  a  state  park  system.  Begun  quite 
independently  at  the  turn  of  the  century  by  New  Yorkers  determined 
to  save  the  Palisades  from  demolition  at  the  hands  of  quarriers,  it 
grew  through  the  years,  stretching  and  hedgehopping  its  way  up 
the  west  bank  of  the  Hudson  to  Storm  King,  50  miles  above  New 
York. 

The  history  of  the  gradual  acquisition  of  this  park,  the  human 
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effort  that  went  into  it  and  the  generous  assistance  of  big  and  little 
millionaires  who  gave  and  gave  to  enlarge  and  support  the  park, 
all  this  story  is  little  known  to  the  millions  who  enjoy  the  park  each 
year.  Yet  it  is  one  of  the  most  heart-warming  tales  in  the  field  of  public 
recreation  and  scenic  preservation. 

The  park  stays  close  to  the  river,  in  long  runs  and  small  patches, 
until  the  Bear  Mountain-Harriman  section  is  reached.  Then  it  sweeps 
back  inland  over  60  square  miles  of  forested  hills,  the  heart  of  the 
interstate  park. 

Two  main  north-south  highways  bound  the  park:  US  9-W,  which 
runs  north  from  New  York  along  the  west  shore  highland  above 
the  Hudson,  and  State  Route  17,  which  goes  inland  on  its  way  up  to 
central  New  York.  US  6,  carefully  avoiding  the  metropolitan  area, 
skirts  around  and  through  the  north  end  of  the  Bear  Mountain- 
Harriman  section,  and  US  202,  another  New  York  by-pass  road, 
touches  the  park  momentarily  at  the  Bear  Mountain  Bridge  entrance. 

Though  the  interstate  park  gets  visitors  from  every  state  in  the 
Union  it  is  nonetheless  an  area  used  chiefly  by  New  Yorkers  and  it  is 
run  primarily  to  fit  their  needs.  This  is  not  to  say  that  the  lovely 
valley  of  the  Hudson  with  its  challenging  Palisades  and  its  enchant- 
ing mountain  peaks,  which  rise  with  such  artistry  and  an  air  of  per- 
petual romance  from  the  curving  river,  will  please  only  the  eye  of 
a  New  York  excursionist  fleeing  the  city  on  an  August  day.  The  beauty 
of  the  Hudson  Valley  would  impress  a  traveler  from  the  Rhine,  a 
tourist  from  the  upper  Thames,  or  even  an  Arizonian  from  the  banks 
of  the  Colorado. 

The  Palisades  region  has  everything  to  charm  the  eye  of  the  visitor. 
It  is  only  in  its  recreational  development  that  the  focus  on  metropoli- 
tan needs  is  evident.  Railroads,  boat  lines,  superhighways — they  are 
all  arranged  to  get  the  New  Yorker  up  to  Bear  Mountain  and  back 
again. 

I  would  advise  the  tourist  to  concentrate  for  his  pleasures  on  the 
Bear  Mountain-Harriman  section.  A  visit  to  the  park  combines  well 
with  the  West  Point  tour  and  the  drive  over  Storm  King  Highway, 
a  twisting  scenic  road  blasted  out  of  the  solid  rock  of  Storm  King's 
sheer  cliffs  above  the  Hudson. 

Storm  King  is  the  northernmost  outpost  of  the  Palisades  Interstate 
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Park  region,  its  chief  feature  being  the  highway.  South  of  Storm 
King  is  the  entrance  to  the  West  Point  Military  Reservation,  and  be- 
low this,  following  US  9-W,  is  the  Bear  Mountain  Bridge  approach. 
Immediately  below  this  are  the  heavy-use  areas  of  Bear  Mountain: 
the  Bear  Mountain  Inn,  the  park  administration  building  and  the 
many  day-use  facilities  which  ring  this  popular  area.  Steamer  land- 
ings, railway  station,  swimming  pools,  boating  lakes,  playing  fields, 
roller-skating  rink,  tennis  courts,  bridle  trails,  a  zoo,  wintertime  to- 
boggan slide,  ski  runs,  an  ice  rink,  a  fascinating  nature  museum,  the 
beginning  of  trails  to  everywhere — all  these  and  more  flow  from 
the  cornucopia  that  is  the  Bear  Mountain  area.  From  here  you  can 
drive  to  the  top  of  Bear  Mountain  and  its  observation  building,  or  you 
may  drive  along  Seven  Lakes  Drive  back  into  the  Harriman  Section. 
The  park  abounds  with  picnic  grounds  and  swimming  lakes. 

Facilities  for  individual  tent  camping  in  the  park  are  poor.  There 
is  only  one  main  tenting  area,  Tiorati  Lake  in  the  Harriman  Section, 
and  park  officials  have  asked  me  not  to  recommend  it.  They  are  go- 
ing to  build  an  entirely  new  campground  for  motor  campers  as  soon 
as  funds  and  their  development  program  permit. 

Fishing?  Yes  indeed.  Even  now  the  thirty  artificial  and  natural 
lakes  of  the  park  are  being  subjected  to  a  special  restocking  program 
by  the  Fish  and  Game  Division  of  the  State  Conservation  Depart- 
ment. 

By  the  way,  do  not  worry  about  sports  equipment  in  either  sum- 
mer or  winter.  In  the  Bear  Mountain  Park  they  will  rent  you  every- 
thing from  boats  to  snowshoes. 

South  from  Bear  Mountain,  past  Stony  Point  ( bathing  and  picnics ) 
and  High  Tor  (undeveloped  for  recreation),  lies  the  Hook  Mountain 
section,  a  large  area  originally  laid  out  to  accommodate  excursion 
boat  parties  but  now  equally  popular  with  motoring  New  Yorkers 
who  enjoy  its  picnic  grounds,  playground,  bathing  beach  and  bath- 
house, refreshment  stands,  tennis  courts,  and  dance  pavilion. 

Tallman  Mountain,  only  12  miles  from  the  George  Washington 
Bridge  and  close  to  the  New  York-New  Jersey  line,  is  a  similar  area 
on  a  high  wooded  bluff  overlooking  the  Tappan  Zee,  only  here  there 
is  a  swimming  pool  high  on  the  bluff  instead  of  a  river  beach. 

Below  this,  in  the  New  Jersey  strip  of  the  Palisades,  which  extends 
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unbroken  from  the  state  border  to  the  bridge,  are  bathing  beaches^ 
picnic  areas,  and  a  camping  area  at  Englewood,  the  closest  transient 
tenting  area  to  New  York  City,  and  much  too  close  for  me,  thank 
you. 

Five  minutes  later,  if  you  do  not  watch  yourself,  you  are  over  the 
bridge  and  well  on  the  island  of  Manhattan  at  180th  Street. 

( For  information  write  the  Palisades  Interstate  Park  Commission  at 
Bear  Mountain  State  Park,  N.Y.  For  Inn  reservations — American  plan^ 
about  $10 — write  to  the  Bear  Mountain  Inn.  A  $5  advance  must  ac- 
company reservation  applications. ) 

Robert  H.  Treman  Stare  Park 

Location:  Five  miles  southwest  of  Ithaca  on  State  Route  113. 

Features  and  Facilities:  The  principal  feature  of  this  park  is  the 
gorge  of  the  Enfield  Glen,  with  footpaths  above  and  through  it  passing 
the  12  separate  waterfalls  formed  by  the  descending  stream.  The 
park  has  been  well  developed  for  recreation,  with  an  exceptionally  at- 
tractive bathing  pool  formed  by  damming  up  the  water  beneath  one 
of  the  falls.  In  addition  to  the  usual  picnic,  bathing,  and  bathhouse 
facilities — this  last  with  hot  and  cold  showers — there  are  5  one-room 
cabins  and  a  pleasant  woodland  camping  area  with  10  sites.  Trailers 
permitted  but  no  provisions  for  them.  There  is  fishing  in  the  park. 
For  information  and  reservations  write  Finger  Lakes  State  Park  Com- 
mission, Ithaca,  N.Y. 

Selkirk  Shores  State  Park 

Location:  On  the  southeastern  shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  3  miles 
below  Pulaski,  on  State  Route  3.  US  11,  the  shortcut  from  Syracuse 
to  Watertown,  parallels  this  route,  3  miles  inland. 

Features  and  Facilities:  A  beach  park  with  the  usual  facilities, 
backed  up  by  a  large  picnic  grove  in  the  day-use  area,  this  park 
has  placed  an  unusual  emphasis  on  camping.  Well  removed  from  the 
picnic  and  beach  section  is  a  colony  of  24  vacation  cabins 
and  nearby  are  large,  nicely  spaced  tenting  areas  with  accommoda- 
tions for  nearly  100  tent  parties  and  special  facilities  for  about  10 
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trailers.  For  information  and  reservations  write  to  the  Park  Superin- 
tendent at  Pulaski,  N.Y. 

Incidentally,  this  park  is  known  for  its  mosquito  plague  in  the  early 
summer  months. 

Stony  Brook  State  Park 

Location:  In  western  New  York,  3  miles  south  of  Dansville  on 
State  Route  36. 

Features  and  Facilities:  The  park  surrounds  a  beautiful  glen, 
carved  by  the  waters  of  Stony  Brook  which  are  still  carving  with 
their  three  tumbling  waterfalls.  Not  as  deep  as  some  of  the  better- 
known  gorges,  but  an  attractive  woodland  spot,  with  a  lovely  swim- 
ming pool  in  a  dammed-up  stream  and  a  smaller  and  safer  one  for 
children.  There  are  picnic  grounds,  a  nice  picnic  pavilion,  and  about 
a  dozen  tentsites  in  a  wooded  area.  Trailers  allowed. 

Sunken  Meadows  State  Park 

On  the  north  shore  of  Long  Island,  at  the  edge  of  the  Sound,  this 
park  is  45  miles  from  New  York  City  off  State  Route  25-A.  Major 
activity  centers  around  the  unusually  safe  bathing  beach.  Bathhouses, 
picnic  grounds  overlooking  the  sound,  refreshment  concession,  and 
cafeteria. 

Taconic  State  Park 

Location:  On  the  eastern  border  at  the  junction  with  Connecti- 
cut and  Massachusetts,  paralleled  by  State  Route  22.  Main  area  is 
reached  through  Copake  Falls.  Rudd  Pond,  a  subsidiary  area,  is  2 
miles  north  of  Millerton,  a  town  on  US  44  and  State  Route  22. 

Features  and  Facilities:  This  is  the  more  active  portion  of  park 
area  opposite  Massachusetts'  Bash  Bish  State  Forest  (see  Massa- 
chusetts). The  New  York  side  contains  most  of  the  recreational  de- 
velopment. The  park  is  long  and  narrow,  with  two  developed  areas, 
one  near  the  falls  at  the  northern  end,  and  one  around  Rudd  Pond  to 
the  south.  In  both  areas  there  are  extensive  tenting  grounds,  129  sites 
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in  all.  Vacation  cabins  in  the  northern  area  only.  Write  to  the  Park 
Superintendent  at  Copake  Falls,  N.Y.,  for  information  and  reserva- 
tions. 

Both  areas  have  picnic  grounds,  swimming  facilities,  and  fishing. 
Boats  are  available  at  Rudd  Pond.  There  are  15  miles  of  hiking  trail 
within  the  park  and  easy  access  to  the  mountain  hiking  regions  of  the 
southwestern  Berkshires,  just  over  the  line  in  Massachusetts. 

Taughannock  Falls  State  Park 

Location:  At  the  lower  end  of  Lake  Cayuga,  8  miles  north  of 
Ithaca,  on  State  Route  89. 

Features  and  Facilities:  The  falls  around  which  this  park  is  built 
seem  more  dignified  than  spectacular,  in  spite  of  their  tremendous 
straight  descent  of  215  feet.  Perhaps  this  is  because  nature  has  pro- 
vided a  high  grandstand  seat  with  which  to  view  them,  one  which 
has  been  improved  by  man  with  a  parking  lot  and  a  lookout  point  cut 
into  the  cliff  walls  across  the  basin  from  the  falls.  After  viewing  them 
from  their  own  level  you  may,  if  you  wish,  walk  up  the  trail  in  the 
gorge  from  a  lower  parking  area  and  then  the  true  proportion  of  the 
falls,  50  feet  higher  than  Niagara,  will  be  fully  evident. 

The  falls  are  close  to  the  lake  shore,  and  the  park  has  taken  full 
advantage  of  this  by  including  a  long  stretch  of  shore  for  recreation 
use.  Its  large  bathing  beach  development  is  as  "splendid"  as  the 
brochures  claim  it  to  be,  but  I  cannot  say  the  same  for  the  tent  and 
cabin  area,  a  little  huddle  of  tents  and  cottages,  elbow  to  elbow  on 
a  steep  bank  overlooking  the  water.  The  setting  would  be  perfect  if 
it  were  properly  laid  out. 

Thousand  Islands  State  Parks 

Because  of  the  similarity  and  location  of  these  dozen  parks  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  region,  I  have  grouped  them  all  under  one  heading. 
Nearly  all  of  them  are  right  on  the  St.  Lawrence  and  most  of  them 
are  informally  arranged  for  picnicking  and  camping,  fishing,  and 
swimming.  There  are  no  vacation  cabins  at  any  of  the  parks  except 
the  amusing  little  one-room  "shaks"  at  De  Wolf  Point. 
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The  parks  are  strung  along  the  mainland  of  the  entire  Thousand 
Islands  region  and  in  addition  there  are  the  four  island  parks  acces- 
sible only  by  boat  or  canoe.  They  are  particularly  appealing  for  their 
relative  isolation  even  though  the  sight-seeing  launches  churn  by 
some  of  them  every  few  minutes  during  the  season. 

State  Routes  12  and  12-E  run  along  the  shore  line  linking  several 
of  the  parks.  Most  of  them  have  an  attractive  informality  that  makes 
you  want  to  pause.  In  the  bustling  resort  town  of  Alexandria  Bay 
you  will  find  hordes  of  eager  boatmen  clamoring  for  your  patronage 
and  on  a  highly  competitive  day  you  may,  with  some  justice,  fear 
kidnapping.  Yield  to  anyone  who  suits  your  fancy,  for  all  the  trips 
are  about  alike — though  each  gondolier  will  deny  this  violently.  Any 
boat  trip  among  the  beautiful  Thousand  Islands  is  well  worth  the 
reasonable  charge. 

Though  I  was  late  in  discovering  the  Thousand  Islands  region,  I 
warmed  to  it  instantly.  It  is  a  vacation  land  that  invites  a  leisurely 
enjoyment  of  the  simple  pleasures  of  the  water  and  the  landscape. 
You  will  leave  it  with  regret. 

In  describing  the  parks  of  this  region,  I  shall  begin  with  the  out- 
lying parks  on  Henderson  and  Chaumont  Bays,  both  on  Lake  On- 
tario, and  then  go  up  along  the  river  from  Cape  Vincent,  at  its  upper 
mouth,  to  Chippewa  Bay,  a  mainland  resort  village  close  to  the  north- 
ernmost of  the  island  parks. 

Wescott  Beach  State  Park  lies  on  State  Route  3,  overlooking  Hen- 
derson Bay,  about  midway  between  Henderson  Harbor  and  Sackets 
Harbor.  It  is  a  new  area  in  the  process  of  development  and  at  present 
has  only  swimming  and  picnic  facilities,  with  view  across  the  islands 
in  Henderson  Bay.  Camping  is  to  be  added  later. 
Long  Point  State  Park  is  an  area  that  I  like  especially  for  its  com- 
parative isolation.  It  lies  at  the  tip  of  a  peninsula  that  hooks  around 
into  Chaumont  Bay  at  the  end  of  8  miles  of  single-track  black-top 
road  that  runs  out  the  peninsula  from  State  Route  12-E.  The  approach 
is  through  flat  open-field  country  that  gives  you  a  sense  of  freedom 
and  space.  The  park  itself  is  very  small,  just  a  few  acres  on  a  grassy 
point  with  some  shade  trees  here  and  there.  It  is  exceptionally  in- 
formal, and  all  the  camp  and  picnic  sites  are  nearly  at  the  water's 
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edge,  since  the  park  is  almost  completely  surrounded  by  water.  There 
is  a  small  bathing  beach  and  an  amusing  old-fashioned  picnic  pavilion, 
looking  like  a  large  municipal  park  bandstand. 

Burnham  Point  State  Park  is  just  a  few  minutes  northeast  of  Cape 
Vincent  on  State  Route  12-E.  This  is  a  comparatively  small  area  lying 
along  the  entrance  waters  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  It  has  no  outstanding 
facilities  other  than  a  very  simple  picnic  ground  and  an  equally  sim- 
ple camping  strip  along  the  water's  edge.  It  appeared  to  me  to  be 
more  adapted  to  fishing  than  swimming.  Not  especially  attractive, 
other  than  its  waterside  location. 

Cedar  Point  State  Park  is  about  6  miles  west  of  Clayton  on  State 
Route  12-E.  This  is  a  little  more  semiformal  and  seems  to  be  very 
popular  for  camping  and  swimming,  with  a  bathhouse,  a  community 
house  containing  a  food  concession,  and  a  grill  room.  There  is  a 
fair  picnic  area,  sort  of  plopped  down  back  from  the  water  with  no 
particular  attraction,  but  the  little  cove  and  swimming  beach  are 
very  nice.  The  tenting  area  is  large,  laid  out  in  a  flatland,  with  three 
or  four  separating  streets.  The  camping  area  is  in  regimented  rows, 
and  is  well  patronized. 

Grass  Point  State  Park  is  near  the  entrance  to  the  Thousand  Island 
Toll  Bridge,  the  highway  crossover  to  Canada.  The  water  view  is 
only  mildly  attractive,  and  the  area  is  rightly  named  Grass  Point  be- 
cause eel-grass  swamps  surround  much  of  the  waterfront.  There  is  a 
bathing  area,  a  campsite  that  is  spread  out  enough  to  allow  a  good 
choice  of  location  and  some  measure  of  privacy,  and  a  picnic  area. 
Fishing  seems  to  be  the  big  attraction  here. 

De  Wolf  Point  State  Park  is  over  the  toll  bridge,  4  miles  beyond 
the  American  span  of  this  international  bridge,  on  Wells  Island.  No 
camping  is  permitted,  but  there  are  14  one-room  "shaks"  accommodat- 
ing 2  persons  each.  If  you  are  fortunate  enough  to  secure  one,  they 
make  nice  vacation  camps.  Cooking  is  done  on  an  outside  fireplace. 
Reservations  are  not  accepted  for  less  than  a  week  at  a  time,  and  only 
after  April  1  of  each  year.  (Write  the  Park  Caretaker  at  Fineview, 
N.Y. )  The  fishing  on  Lake  of  Isles  is  excellent.  Rowboats  available  for 
rent.  There  is  a  picnic  area.  Watterson  Point  Park,  supposedly  inac- 
cessible and  for  picnickers  only,  may  also  be  reached  by  road  from 
Wells  Island. 
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Kring  Point  State  Park  lies  10  miles  northeast  of  Alexandria  Bay 
on  back  country  roads.  Inquire  in  Alexandria  Bay  for  the  road  leading 
out  to  the  park.  Popular  with  fishermen,  many  of  whom  bring  their 
own  boats,  this  park  is  primarily  a  camping  area  though  it  does 
have  a  developed  picnic  section  as  well.  A  feature  of  the  park  facili- 
ties is  the  newly  constructed  community  building,  combining  a 
supply  and  refreshment  concession  with  a  game  room  and  dance 
floor.  Though  the  beach  itself  is  ordinary,  the  swimming  is  excellent 
and  one  may  dive  off  a  rock  into  the  St.  Lawrence  directly  in  front 
of  any  campsite.  Except  in  peak  periods  it  is  always  possible  to  pitch 
a  tent  at  the  water's  edge. 

The  remaining  three  island  parks  are  very  informal.  Equipped  pri- 
marily for  boat-picnickers,  they  are  adequate  for  the  camper  who  de- 
mands only  a  simple  place  for  his  tent,  with  rudimentary  facilities. 
Caretakers  visit  these  parks  only  twice  weekly.  Canoe-Picnic  Point 
is  best  reached  from  Clayton  or  from  Fishers  Landing,  Mary  Island 
Park  from  Alexandria  Bay,  and  Cedar  Island  Park  from  Chippewa 
Bay.  Touring  campers  will  have  little  difficulty  either  renting  a  row- 
boat  or  having  one  of  the  charter  boats  drop  them  at  the  parks,  Alex- 
andria Bay  being  the  best  place  for  arranging  this. 

Valley  Stream  State  Park 

Located  at  Valley  Stream,  Long  Island,  18  miles  from  New  York 
City's  downtown  area.  This  is  a  day-use  area  with  picnic  grounds, 
fresh-water  bathing,  playground,  and  refreshment  concession.  Sug- 
gested for  New  Yorkers  only. 

Watkins  Clen  State  Park 

Location:  At  the  edge  of  the  resort  town  of  Watkins  Glen  at  the 
foot  of  Seneca  Lake,  on  State  Routes  14,  414  and  227. 

Features  and  Facilities:  Watkins  Glen,  a  gorge  that  ranks  as  one 
of  the  outstanding  scenic  wonders  of  the  eastern  United  States,  is  a 
spectacular,  narrow,  deep  cut  in  the  stratified  rock  in  which  the 
stream  drops  more  than  700  feet  in  only  2  miles.  An  observation  path- 
way has  been  cut  along  the  walls  of  this  gorge  and  it  is  from  this  path- 
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way  that  the  famous  attraction  is  seen  to  its  best  advantage.  The  Glen 
is  illuminated  at  night. 

In  the  upper  portion  of  the  park  two  artificial  lakes  have  been 
formed  by  damming  the  stream.  Along  the  shores  of  one  of  them 
there  is  a  picnic  area  and  on  the  other  there  are  swimming  facilities. 
There  are  also  tent  and  trailer  areas  in  the  park. 

Watkins  Glen  draws  enormous  crowds  in  the  summer  months,  but 
those  desiring  to  explore  the  park  will  find  that  they  can  spend  an 
enjoyable  day  or  so  camped  in  its  small  tenting  area,  from  which 
point  they  may  hike  the  surprisingly  extensive  trail  system  back  into 
the  far  reaches  of  the  park. 

Whirlpool  Stare  Park 

Another  of  the  several  parcels  of  state  property  in  the  Niagara 
Falls  area,  this  is  on  a  bluff  along  the  Niagara  Rapids  Parkway  ad- 
jacent to  the  famous  whirlpool  of  the  Niagara  River.  Trails,  ramps, 
and  steps  wind  into  the  gorge  amid  huge  boulders  and  along  sheer 
cliffs.  There  are  picnic  groves  along  the  parkway. 

Wildwood  State  Park 

Located  well  out  on  the  north  shore  of  Long  Island,  about  75  miles 
from  New  York,  this  is  a  bathing  beach,  picnic,  and  camping  area  on 
the  shores  of  the  sound.  Camping  sites  are  in  a  wooded  area,  part  of 
which  is  a  stand  of  virgin  timber. 


FREE  CAMPSITES   IN  AND 

AROUND  THE  ADIRONDACK  PRESERVE 

Caroga  Lake  Campsite 

Located  about  10  miles  northwest  of  Gloversville,  in  the  extreme 
southern  Adirondacks,  on  State  Route  29-A,  gateway  to  the  preserve. 
Not  deep  enough  in  the  Adirondacks  to  be  free  from  heavy  day  use, 
this  campsite  is  popular  for  its  bathing  beach,  and  is  interesting  for  the 
stand  of  virgin  pine  and  hemlock  in  which  it  is  located. 
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Cranberry  Lake  Campsite 

Location:  In  the  northwestern  Adirondacks,  24  miles  west  of 
Tupper  Lake,  3  miles  east  of  the  village  of  Cranberry  Lake,  off  State 
Route  3. 

Features:  A  small  lakeside  picnic  area,  a  not  very  attractive  bath- 
ing beach  served  by  a  very  nice  bathhouse,  and  a  heavy  forested 
tenting  area  up  on  the  hill  with  views  into  the  woods  are  the  only 
features  of  this  area.  But  the  excellent  fishing  for  trout  on  Lake  Cran- 
berry— one  of  the  largest  in  the  Adirondacks — and  the  extensive  wil- 
derness fishing  and  hunting  country  which  is  close  to  the  campsite 
make  this  a  favorite  with  sportsmen.  From  here  you  may  proceed 
by  canoe  into  virgin  wilderness  by  the  Inlet  or  the  Oswegatchie 
River. 
Tentsites  are  well  separated  from  each  other,  a  nice  feature. 

Crown  Point  Reservation 

Located  on  the  lower  end  of  Lake  Champlain,  on  State  Route  8 
near  the  Crown  Point  toll  bridge,  16  miles  north  of  Ticonderoga,  this 
is  mainly  a  historical  area  containing  the  ruins  of  colonial  forts.  There 
is  a  bathing  beach,  a  museum,  and  a  picnic  and  camping  area.  Fish- 
ing opportunities. 

Cumberland  Bay  Campsite 

Located  1  mile  north  of  Plattsburg,  east  of  US  9  on  the  road  to  the 
ferry,  this  area  is  heavily  used  for  picnicking  and  swimming,  by  both 
transients  and  Plattsburg  residents.  The  beach  is  large  and  the  view 
from  it,  down  the  lake,  is  inspiring.  Tenting  in  the  open-field  tenting 
area  is  more  convenient  than  attractive.  There  is  a  special  area  for 
trailers. 

Eagle  Point  Campsite 

Location:  In  the  southeastern  corner  of  the  Adirondacks,  on 
Schroon  Lake,  alongside  US  9,  about  2  miles  north  of  Pottersville. 
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Features:  A  good  base  point  for  fishermen,  this  is  the  only  public 
recreation  area  on  popular  9-mile  Schroon  Lake.  The  campsite  lies 
along  about  a  mile  of  shore  frontage,  nearly  all  a  fine  sand  beach. 
Good  fishing  in  the  lake,  and  fine  brook  trout  fishing  in  the  many 
streams  and  small  ponds. 

Eel  Wier  Campsite 

Location:  Up  in  the  St.  Lawrence  region,  on  a  back  road  off  State 
Route  87,  6  miles  southeast  of  Ogdensburg. 

Features:  This  campsite  lies  in  a  woodland  setting  on  the  banks 
of  the  quiet-flowing  Oswegatchie  River,  just  below  the  outlet  of 
Black  Lake,  a  long,  back-country  stretch  of  water  lying  below  the 
hilltop  highway  which  runs  for  10  or  15  miles  beside  it.  The  camp- 
site is  a  simple  grassy  stretch  in  an  open  grove  of  pines,  just  enough 
off  the  beaten  track  to  be  empty  in  the  middle  of  the  season.  The 
surrounding  countryside  invites  motorist  exploration,  and  the  great 
stretches  of  nearly  deserted  Black  Lake  give  the  fisherman  plenty  of 
elbow  room.  Boats  for  rent  nearby  in  several  places. 

Eighth  Lake  Campsite 

Location:  Right  in  the  heart  of  the  popular  resort  country,  at 
the  west  end  of  Eighth  Lake,  5  miles  from  Raquette  Lake,  off  State 
Route  28. 

Features:  This  lake  is  the  easternmost  of  the  Fulton  Chain,  and 
thus  draws  canoeists  as  well  as  motor  campers.  It  is  a  typical  Adiron- 
dack campsite,  set  in  a  forest  of  spruce  and  birch,  some  of  it — partic- 
ularly in  the  tenting  area — a  beautiful  and  rare  stand  of  virgin  timber. 
There  is  an  excellent  bathing  beach  and  several  hiking  trails  nearby. 
Fishing,  of  course.  This  whole  lake  is  state-owned. 

Fish  Creek  Pond  Campsite 

Location:  About  3  miles  north  of  State  Route  3,  the  road  between 
Saranac  Lake  and  Tupper  Lake,  on  State  Route  10,  which  leaves 
Route  3  just  6  miles  east  of  Tupper  Lake. 
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Features:  This  is  acclaimed  by  all  who  know  it  to  be  one  of  the 
best  and  most  attractive  campsites  in  the  whole  Adirondack  system. 
Its  principal  charm  lies  in  its  attractive  forest  cover  of  white  birches 
and  red  pines,  and  in  its  lakeside  frontage  which  covers  nearly  4 
miles  of  sandy  beach  shore  line  on  the  two  ponds  which  the  campsite 
encircles.  Any  number  of  long  canoe  trips  are  possible  from  here,  and 
for  those  without  their  own,  boats  can  be  rented  nearby.  There  are 
several  hiking  trails  around  the  campsite.  A  provision  truck  visits  the 
area  daily. 

Golden  Beach  Campsite 

Location:  In  the  central  Adirondacks,  on  State  Route  28,  on  the 
southeast  end  of  Raquette  Lake,  about  3  miles  west  of  the  community 
of  that  name. 

Features:  On  a  bluff  overlooking  about  a  mile  of  beautiful  sandy 
beach  and  lake  beyond,  this  campsite  is  in  deep  wilderness  woods. 
The  beach  shelves  off  so  gradually  that  children  may  safely  wade 
well  out  into  the  lake.  Deer  hunting  is  good  in  this  region  and 
Raquette  Lake  is  famous  for  its  whitefish,  bass,  and  lake  trout.  I 
have  visited  this  area  once  briefly  since  the  war  and  remember  it  as 
having  beautifully  wooded  tenting  sites  near  the  water's  edge,  the 
general  impression  of  the  whole  area  being  one  of  deep  forest;  this, 
perhaps,  because  the  state  owns  so  much  of  the  land  around  the  lake 
and  maintains  its  wilderness  character. 

Hearthstone  Point  Campsite 

Location:  On  lower  Lake  George,  2  miles  north  of  the  town  of 
Lake  George,  on  State  Route  9-N. 

Features:  Right  in  the  middle  of  "Millionaires'  Row,"  an  exclusive 
summer-home  area  along  Lake  George,  this  large  free  campsite  has 
about  2000  feet  of  valuable  frontage  on  the  lake  shore,  with  picnic 
and  tentsites  on  a  wooded  slope  above.  The  highway  runs  right 
through  the  middle  of  the  park,  which  is  something  of  a  drawback. 
This  area  is  heavily  patronized  in  the  midsummer  months,  partly 
because  of  its  proximity  to  the  Albany-Schenectady  urban  area,  and 
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partly  because  people  just  love  Lake  George.  Offshore  from  the  park 
are  several  state-owned  islands,  and  a  few  miles  to  the  north  is  the 
Tongue  Mountain  trail  system,  a  state-maintained  trail  with  two  or 
three  shelters  along  it,  which  runs  high  over  Tongue  Mountain  and 
affords  beautiful  views  of  Lake  George  below. 

Lake  Durant  Campsite 

Located  in  the  central  Adirondacks,  2  miles  east  of  Blue  Mountain 
Lake,  off  State  Route  28,  this  is  a  brand-new  area,  which  is  going  to 
be  a  beauty  when  completed.  It  is  quite  satisfactory  for  use  now,  but 
development  is  still  going  on.  Campsites  are  located  along  the  wind- 
ing shores  of  Lake  Durant,  strung  out  on  a  long  park  road  which 
winds  just  back  from  the  ever-present  lakeside,  in  the  deep  woods. 
Nice  spacing  on  the  tentsites.  This  is  the  kind  of  area  that  makes 
tenting  a  pleasure.  Three-mile  trail  from  Blue  Mountain  village  to 
Blue  Mountain  ( 3759  ft. ) . 

Lake  Eaton  Campsite 

Location:  In  the  central  Adirondacks,  2  miles  above  Long  Lake 
on  State  Route  10. 

Features:  I  always  like  to  stop  here  for  a  swim,  for  it  is  just  a 
step  from  the  parking  area  into  the  nice  little  bathhouse,  and  another 
step  out  to  the  small  but  rather  attractive  beach,  with  its  view  across 
the  water  to  Owlshead  Mountain  (2780  ft.),  reached  by  2  miles  of 
trail  from  the  far  side  of  the  lake,  with  an  Adirondack  lean-to  at  the 
summit.  Most  of  the  forest  here  is  white  birch  and  many  of  the 
tent  and  trailer  sites  are  right  on  the  waterfront. 

Lake  George  Battleground 

This  is  a  campsite  woven  right  into  the  memorial  battleground,  on 
the  southern  edge  of  the  town  of  Lake  George,  on  US  9.  The  camping 
area,  in  a  grove  of  white  pine,  is  a  little  too  much  on  top  of  the  busy 
highway  on  one  side  and  on  top  of  the  railroad  station  on  the  other, 
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but  it  is  attractive  enough  for  its  purpose.  Across  the  highway,  near 
the  village,  there  is  a  trail  to  the  summit  of  Mount  Prospect  (2027 
ft.).  From  the  observation  tower  on  the  summit  the  view  up  Lake 
George  is  really  splendid.  Three  overnight  lean-tos  on  the  mountain- 
top. 

Lewey  Lake  Campsite 

Location:  In  the  south-central  Adirondacks,  midway  between 
Speculator  and  Indian  Lakes,  on  State  Route  10. 

Features:  Much  of  the  long  access  road  to  this  campsite  used  to 
be  a  narrow  strip  of  gravel  forest  road,  and  it  made  the  campsite  a 
little  off  the  beaten  track.  I  understand,  however,  that  it  is  being 
improved,  which  is  a  pity.  I  have  camped  here  at  some  length,  and 
ask  for  nothing  more  than  a  lakeside  tenting  spot,  with  my  canoe 
pulled  up  on  the  shore  just  beyond  my  fireplace  and  picnic  table. 
Most  of  the  land  around  the  lake  is  state-owned  and  there  are  many 
tenting  spots,  tent  frames  and  picnic  groves  outside  the  confines  of 
the  formal  campsite.  Near  the  outlet  of  the  lake,  just  a  few  hundred 
yards  away,  boats  and  canoes  may  be  rented  privately.  Excellent  fish- 
ing on  the  lake  and  up  its  tributary  stream  at  the  far  end.  Nearby 
Snowy  Mountain  (3903  ft.),  which  rises  over  the  lake  in  the  distance, 
may  be  reached  by  trail  from  Route  10. 

There  are  also  campsites  on  Indian  Lake,  just  a  mile  or  so  north  of 
the  Lewey  Lake  campgrounds.  Unfortunately  the  level  of  Indian  Lake 
fluctuates  greatly,  which  makes  the  shore  line  ugly  and  the  bathing 
beaches  poor. 

Meacham  Lake  Campsite 

Location:  In  the  northern  Adirondacks,  on  State  Route  10,  mid- 
way between  Lake  Clear  Junction  and  Malone. 

Features:  Located  on  2-mile  Lake  Meacham,  in  the  heart  of 
Meacham  Woods,  this  campsite  has  an  excellent  bathing  beach  on  a 
good  fishing  lake.  There  are  boats  for  rent.  The  campsite  is  in  a  stand 
of  big  pine,  with  openings  for  a  playfield  and  picnic  grounds.  Trails 
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lead  round  the  lake,  and  from  the  north  side  there  is  a  2%  -mile  trail 
to  the  summit  of  Mount  Debar  (3305  ft. ). 

Meadow  Brook  Campsite 

Located  midway  between  Saranac  and  Lake  Placid,  about  4  miles 
each  way,  on  State  Route  86,  this  campsite  is  notable  chiefly  for  its 
location  in  the  heart  of  the  Saranac-Placid  resort  area,  and  that  is 
about  all.  The  campsite  is  in  a  7-acre  tract  of  evergreens,  but  there  is  no 
swimming,  boating,  or  fishing. 

Moffitt  Beach  Campsite 

Location:  Just  west  of  Speculator,  in  the  southern  Adirondacks, 
about  iy2  miles  north  of  State  Route  8,  from  a  junction  iy2  miles  west 
of  Speculator. 

Features:  Built  by  the  CCC  in  1936,  this  area  is  on  Lake  Sacan- 
daga  at  the  edge  of  a  great  wilderness  hiking  and  hunting  region 
which  extends  to  the  northwest.  The  lake  is  famous  for  its  bass 
fishing  and  from  here  there  are  two  or  three  outlets  into  more  distant 
fishing  and  canoeing  regions.  The  forest  is  one  of  heavy  pine  and 
spruce,  and  the  campsite  is  far  enough  off  the  highway  to  offer  a 
large  measure  of  privacy.  Boats  for  rent.  Fine  bathing  beach. 

Paradox  Lake  Campsite 

Location:  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  Adirondacks,  between 
Schroon  Lake  and  Ticonderoga.  The  campsite  is  three-fourths  of  a 
mile  off  State  Route  73,  2  miles  east  of  Severance. 

Features:  This  campsite  is  located  on  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
lakes  in  the  Adirondacks,  4-mile  Paradox  Lake.  For  many  years  a 
popular  vacation  spot,  the  campsite  affords  about  the  only  publicly 
owned  access  to  its  excellent  fishing  waters — bass,  pike,  and  lake 
trout.  The  Conservation  Department  maintains  an  extensive  trail  sys- 
tem in  the  forests  to  the  south  of  the  campsite,  giving  access  to  many 
ponds  in  the  area  and  to  the  summit  of  Pharaoh  Mountain  ( 2557  ft. ) 
and  the  fire  tower  there.  Across  the  lake  from  the  campsite  is  a  short 
trail  to  Peaked  Hill  and  Peaked  Hill  Pond. 
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Pixley  Falls  Campsite 

Located  just  outside  the  main  Adirondack  region,  19  miles  north 
of  Rome,  on  State  Route  46,  this  campsite  is  built  around  the  attrac- 
tive little  falls  of  Lansing  Kill  in  the  Rome-Boon ville  Gorge.  It  is 
attractive  and  handy  for  touring  tenters. 

Point  Comfort  and  Poplar  Point  Campsites 

Location:  Both  these  campsites  are  close  together  on  the  shore 
of  Piseco  Lake,  on  State  Route  8,  the  highway  running  west  from 
Speculator. 

Features:  I  remember  these  areas  as  being  rather  in  the  open, 
lying  between  the  highway  and  the  lake  and  somewhat  lacking  in  se- 
clusion. A  fisherman  might  like  them  but  not  a  woodsman.  However, 
they  lie  close  to  the  same  wilderness  area  touched  by  nearby  Moffitt 
Beach  Campsite.  From  a  point  midway  between  Point  Comfort  and 
Poplar  Point  there  is  a  trail  leading  1  mile  north  and  up  to  the  summit 
of  Panther  Mountain  (2718  ft.).  At  Piseco  Village  there  is  a  trail  to 
T  Lake  and  T  Lake  Falls,  5%  miles.  This  hike  is  worth  taking  for  the 
falls  drop  down  200  feet  through  a  rocky  gorge  that  is  one  of  the 
hikers'  attractions  of  the  Adirondacks.  A  lean-to  is  on  the  lake,  about 
a  mile  from  the  falls.  Fifteen  miles  into  the  wilderness  from  Piseco 
Village,  by  another  trail,  is  the  beautiful  West  Canada  lake  country. 
Lake  trout  lure  good  fishermen  to  Piseco  Lake. 

Poke-O-Moonshine  Campsite 

Location:  In  the  extreme  northeastern  Adirondacks,  6  miles 
south  of  Keeseville,  on  US  9. 

Features:  You  can  take  your  choice  on  this  delightful  name  for 
it  is  either  of  Indian  origin  or  it  derives  from  the  many  moonshiners 
who  once  brewed  illicit  liquor  in  these  hills,  depending  on  whose 
legend  you  listen  to.  On  the  slopes  of  Poke-O-Moonshine  Mountain 
(2162  ft.),  reached  by  trail  from  the  campsite,  is  a  camp  for  hikers 
and  sitters.  At  the  top  of  the  mountain  there  is  an  open  shelter  for 
overnight  use. 
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Poplar  Point  Campsite  (See  Point  Comfort.) 
Rogers  Rock  Campsite 

Location:  On  northern  Lake  George,  2  miles  north  of  Hague,  on 
State  Route  9-N. 

Features:  This  is  a  new  campsite  with  a  beautiful  sandy  bathing 
beach  and  crystal-clear  water.  The  rock  formation  which  juts  out  of 
the  water  along  the  shore  line  has  historic  association  in  connection 
with  the  ingenious  escape  from  the  Indians  of  one  Major  Rogers,  who 
simply  put  his  snowshoes  on  backward  and  completely  befuddled 
the  wily  redskins  who  were  tracking  him  down.  There  is  a  nice  picnic 
ground  here  and  an  even  nicer  camping  area  with  many  of  the  camp- 
sites at  the  waterside. 

Sacandaga  Campsite 

Located  in  the  southern  Adirondacks,  on  State  Route  30,  4  miles 
south  of  Wells,  this  is  one  of  the  oldest  campsites  in  the  preserve 
and  one  of  the  most  popular  for  week-enders  from  the  urban  areas 
not  far  to  the  south.  The  campsite  is  on  the  banks  of  the  Sacandaga 
River,  in  an  attractive  setting  of  pine  forest.  Good  trout  fishing  in 
nearby  streams.  A  dam  makes  a  swimming  pool  in  the  river.  Tran- 
sients steer  clear  on  July  and  August  week  ends. 

Sharp  Bridge  Campsite 

Location:  On  the  Schroon  River,  16  miles  north  of  Schroon  Lake, 
on  US  9. 

Features:  In  the  heart  of  one  of  the  best  fishing  and  hunting 
regions  of  the  Adirondacks.  There  are  something  like  seventy  lakes 
within  a  5-mile  radius  of  Schroon  Lake  Village,  just  to  give  you  an 
idea  of  the  fishing  opportunities  here  and  the  area  is  equally  well 
watered  by  fishing  streams.  Set  in  a  stand  of  pure  white  pine,  the 
tentsites  are  arranged  on  a  series  of  "shelves"  which  gives  them  un- 
usual individual  privacy.  The  best  fish  in  the  area:  brook  trout  and 
native  Adirondack  pickerel.  And  in  the  fall  there  are  the  deer,  as 
every  hunter  familiar  with  this  region  knows. 
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Whetstone  Gulf  Campsite 

Location:  Just  to  the  west  of  the  Adirondack  Preserve,  6  miles 
south  of  Lowville,  off  State  Route  12. 

Features:  This  campsite  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  beautiful  Whet- 
stone Gulf,  a  3-mile  scenic  gorge  cut  200  to  300  feet  deep  in  the  soft 
shale  by  Whetstone  Creek  which  twists  through  it.  There  are  foot 
trails  through  the  gorge,  camping  and  picnic  areas  at  the  campsite. 

Wilmington  Notch  Campsite 

Location:  On  State  Route  86  in  the  northeastern  Adirondacks, 
3%  miles  southwest  of  Wilmington. 

Features:  On  the  banks  of  the  Ausable  River  as  it  flows  through 
Wilmington  Notch  below  the  steep  sides  of  Whiteface,  this  campsite 
is  popular  with  hikers  and  with  fishermen  who  pursue  trout  in  the 
well-stocked  Ausable — native,  brown,  and  rainbow  trout.  The  camp- 
site is  high  above  the  river  on  a  level  plateau  forested  with  pines 
and  white  birches.  In  this  neighborhood  are  the  best  hiking  and 
skiing  areas  of  the  whole  preserve. 

FREE  CAMPSITES  IN  THE  CATSKILL  PRESERVE 

Beaverkill  Campsite 

Located  5  miles  north  of  State  Route  17,  from  a  junction  2  miles 
west  of  Livingston  Manor,  Beaverkill  is  the  largest  campsite  in  the 
Catskills.  On  a  famous  trout  stream,  much  of  it  is  open  to  the  public. 
There  is  a  deep  natural  pool  at  the  campsite  for  swimming. 

Woodland  Valley  Campsite 

The  campsite  is  5  miles  south  of  State  Route  28,  from  a  junction 
1  mile  west  of  Phoenicia.  This  is  the  base  point  for  the  Slide  Moun- 
tain climb  (4204  ft.),  the  highest  peak  in  the  Catskills.  John  Bur- 
roughs has  made  the  valley  and  the  mountain  famous  in  his  nature 
writings,  and  even  today  you  will  find  it  a  place  of  remote  wildness 
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except  in  the  midsummer  season.  Its  proximity  to  the  metropolitan 
area  keeps  it  well  filled  in  July  and  August. 

Devil's  Tombstone  Campsite 

Located  due  north  of  the  Ashokan  Reservoir,  on  a  back  road  con- 
necting State  Routes  28  and  23-A,  6  miles  south  of  Hunter.  The  Clove, 
a  narrow  defile  running  north  from  the  campsite,  is  the  major  scenic 
attraction.  Nearby  there  is  access  to  the  Catskills'  "Sky  Line  Trail," 
a  state-maintained  footpath  which  crosses  the  highway  in  the  heart 
of  the  Clove.  This  is  good  hiking  country.  (See  recreation  circular 
"Catskill  Trails.") 

North  Lake  Campsite 

The  only  lake  campsite  in  the  Catskills,  it  is  located  3  miles  south 
of  Haines  Falls,  a  village  on  State  Route  23-A.  There  is  a  bathhouse 
and  bathing  beach  at  the  campsite,  and  from  the  area  a  5-mile  scenic 
trail  circles  out  to  and  along  the  eastern  rampart  of  the  Catskill 
Plateau,  offering  sweeping  views  across  the  Hudson  Valley.  This  is 
a  very  interesting  hike  and  one  that  footpath  explorers  would  enjoy 
adding  to  their  experience. 

The  following  are  the  free  recreation  circulars  published  by  the 
New  York  State  Department  of  Conservation:  "New  York  State 
Parks";  "Public  Use  of  the  Forest  Preserve";  "Adirondack  Campsites"; 
"Catskill  Campsites";  "Lake  George";  "Adirondack  Canoe  Routes"; 
"The  Trails  to  Marcy";  "Catskill  Trails";  "Lake  Placid  Trails." 

For  further  information  write: 

New  York  State  Department  of  Conservation 
Division  of  State  Parks,  Albany,  New  York 

New  York  State  Department  of  Conservation 
Division  of  Lands  and  Forests 
Albany,  New  York 
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New  York  State  Department  of  Commerce 
Tourist  Information  Division 
Albany,  New  York 

The  Adirondack  Mountain  Club 
54  Lennox  Avenue 
Albany,  3,  New  York 
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1.  Bass  River  State  Forest 

2.  Belleplain  State  Forest 

3.  Cheesequake  State  Park 

4.  Green  Bank  State  Forest 

5.  Hacklebarney  State  Park 

6.  High  Point  State  Park  and  Stokes 
State  Forest 

7.  Hopatcong  State  Park 

8.  Jenny  Jump  State  Forest 


9.  Lebanon  State  Forest 

10.  Musconetcong  State  Park 

11.  Parvin  State  Park 

12.  Penn  State  Forest 

13.  Ringwood  Manor  State  Park 

14.  Stephens  and   Saxton  Falls  State 
Parks 

15.  Swartswood  State  Park 

16.  Voorhees  State  Park 


17.  Washington  Crossing  State  Park 
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There  are  13  state  parks  and  7  state  forests  in  New  Jersey  on  which 
there  has  been  some  measure  of  development  of  recreational  facilities, 
and  in  addition  to  these  park  and  forest  areas  there  must  also  be 
included  the  New  Jersey  portion  of  the  Palisades  Interstate  Park, 
a  narrow  strip  of  bluffs  and  riverfront  extending  from  the  George 
Washington  Bridge  to  the  New  York-New  Jersey  line. 

In  all  the  park  and  forest  areas  there  are  picnic  grounds;  most  of 
them  offer  swimming  and  fishing  opportunities;  and  in  half  a  dozen 
of  them  there  are  state-owned-and-operated  vacation  cabins  and 
campsites. 

The  New  Jersey  Bureau  of  State  Parks  is  apparently  not  a  static 
organization.  Bequeathed  its  park  system  by  the  CCC,  it  frankly 
admits  that  it  has  had  something  of  a  struggle  to  find  the  money  and 
the  men  necessary  to  maintain  the  gift.  But  the  park  and  forest  recrea- 
tion areas  have  progressed  steadily,  the  state  has  acquired  more 
property  and  it  is  constantly  adding  to  its  recreation  facilities.  I 
find  it  remarkable  that  in  a  region  as  heavily  settled  and  industrialized 
as  New  Jersey  there  is  any  room  for  park  development;  but  there 
are  two  important  natural  regions  in  this  long  narrow  state  that  lend 
themselves  to  recreational  development  and  the  Department  of 
Conservation  has  taken  full  advantage  of  the  opportunities  they 
provide. 

The  greatest  tract  of  public  conservation  and  recreation  land  is 
in  the  northwestern  corner  of  the  state,  right  at  the  Pennsylvania 
and  New  York  corner,  where  together  Stokes  State  Forest  and  High 
Point  State  Park  protect  about  17  miles  of  the  Kittatinny  Ridge,  from 
the  New  York  boundary  south.  This  joint  area  totals  about  38  square 
miles  of  public  lands. 

The  Kittatinnies  are  a  narrow  range  of  level  mountains,  averaging 
about  1200  feet  in  elevation.  They  are  part  of  the  Appalachians  and 
form  one  side  of  the  Delaware  River  Valley  from  Port  Jervis  down 
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to  the  famous  scenic  Delaware  Water  Gap,  at  which  point  the  river 
cuts  through  the  Kittatinnies  and  begins  to  work  its  way  down  to 
Philadelphia  and  the  sea,  forming  the  border  between  Pennsylvania 
and  New  Jersey. 

High  Point  (1803  ft.)  in  the  Kittatinnies,  is  the  highest  point  in 
the  state,  almost  on  the  New  York  border.  East  of  this  area,  back 
toward  New  York  City,  are  several  successive  mountains  and  valleys 
of  the  so-called  Appalachian  Highlands,  New  Jersey's  most  popular 
inland  resort  section.  In  here  are  the  many  lakes  of  northern  New 
Jersey,  of  which  Lake  Hopatcong  and  Greenwood  Lake  are  probably 
the  best  known  and  most  utilized. 

The  state  has  developed  half  a  dozen  or  more  parks  and  forests 
in  this  highland  region  and  owns  two  or  three  other  areas  here  which 
are  not  yet  developed.  It  seems  unlikely  that  these  public  lands  can 
satisfy  the  seasonal  demand  put  upon  them  by  the  millions  of  the 
metropolitan  population  immediately  to  their  east,  but  they  serve 
as  best  they  can  and  in  addition  to  their  seasonal  usefulness,  remain 
open  all  year  round  for  those  who  want  to  enjoy  the  public  facilities 
out  of  season.  Thus  you  may  week-end,  if  you  like,  in  the  state  park 
vacation  cabins  in  midwinter. 

The  other  intensive  development  in  public  lands  is  to  be  found 
in  the  south-central  and  southeastern  part  of  the  state  in  the  region 
of  the  New  Jersey  pine  barrens,  a  land  of  stunted  pine  forest  and 
cranberry  bogs.  The  pine  barrens  are  the  work  of  ruthless  man 
who,  in  the  early  days,  ravaged  the  rich  Jersey  pine  and  cedar  for- 
ests for  ship  timbers  and  charcoal.  The  land  never  recovered  from 
this  ignorant  cutting  and  burning  and  the  second  growth  is  the 
stunted  timber  and  scrub  that  characterizes  this  whole  mid-Jersey 
region  today.  Visitors  to  the  pine-barren  country  may  be  interested 
to  know  that  the  state's  Department  of  Development  and  Conserva- 
tion is  engaged  in  a  long-range  program  of  restoration  of  these  forest 
lands. 

The  five  state  forests  in  this  region  all  have  substantial  recreational 
developments.  The  Lebanon  State  Forest  is  the  largest  area,  35  square 
miles  in  central  Jersey,  southeast  of  the  great  Fort  Dix  military  reser- 
vation. Bass  River  State  Forest  is  probably  the  most  attractive. 
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It  seems  a  pity  that  there  are  no  public  recreation  areas  anywhere 
along  the  whole  120  miles  of  Atlantic  coast,  but  there  are  none.  In- 
cidentally, you  will  observe  that  there  are  very  few  public  play- 
grounds anywhere  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  for  private  ownership  has 
so  completely  absorbed  so  much  of  our  coast  property  that  it  is 
becoming  increasingly  difficult  for  the  ordinary  citizen  to  get  to  his 
ocean  for  recreation  without  being  charged  for  the  privilege.  The 
same  thing  is  rapidly  becoming  true  of  our  fresh-water  shores  and 
is  a  subject  of  growing  concern  among  recreation  authorities  who 
feel  that  Americans  should  not  be  cut  off  from  their  heritage  of  lakes 
and  ocean  which  are  one  of  our  most  important  recreational  re- 
sources. The  commercialization  of  the  New  Jersey  coast  is  a  case  in 
point. 

Vacation  cabins  in  the  New  Jersey  parks  are  nearly  all  of  the 
standard  National  Park  Service  design  type,  which  means  that  they 
have  two  bedrooms,  a  living-dining  room — with  fireplace — a  kitchen 
and  a  screened  porch.  They  accommodate  from  four  to  six  persons. 

All  of  the  cabins  have  running  water,  refrigerators,  light,  and  a 
cookstove  with  fuel — and  at  Parvin  State  Park  this  can  mean  an 
electric  stove.  Some  of  the  cabins  have  showers.  The  parks  supply 
furnishings,  beds,  and  mattresses,  but  you  bring  your  own  bedding 
and  other  linen  and  utensils  for  cooking  and  eating. 

In  addition  to  these  ordinary  vacation  cabins,  some  parks  feature 
little  "camp  shelters,"  as  they  are  called,  a  vacation  facility  that  I 
wish  were  more  widely  to  be  found  in  other  state  parks.  These  are 
small  cottages,  not  unlike  the  one-room  "shaks"  found  in  New  York 
State  occasionally.  They  are  equipped  with  bunks  for  four  persons, 
an  inside  fireplace  stove  for  heat,  and  an  outside  fireplace  for  cook- 
ing. A  picnic  table  goes  with  them.  Outside  latrine,  and  water  nearby 
but  not  in  the  shelters. 

The  tentsites  are  usually  equipped  with  an  individual  parking 
driveway,  fireplace,  and  picnic  table,  and  generally  have  tent  plat- 
forms, a  nice  little  luxury  for  tenters. 

Wood  is  sold  to  campers  and  cabineers,  normally  in  4-foot  lengths, 
and  park  brochures  advise  overnig/ht  visitors  to  bring  their  own  axes. 
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Hunting  and  Fishing  Digest 

Deer  is  the  largest  game  animal  in  the  state  and  is  found  chiefly 
in  the  state  forests  of  the  Appalachian  Highlands  and  in  the  pine- 
barren  region.  Barnegat  Bay  is  the  favorite  ground  for  duck  hunting, 
with  its  wide  marsh  wastes  and  inlets.  The  backwaters  of  the  Shrews- 
bury and  the  Delaware  also  abound  in  waterfowl.  Woodcock  are 
found  all  over  the  state,  ruffed  grouse  in  the  remoter  sections,  and 
ring-necked  pheasant  in  all  but  the  most  densely  populated  coun- 
ties. 

In  addition  to  the  excellent  salt-water  fishing  off  the  coast,  for 
which  no  license  is  required,  there  are  300  miles  of  trout  streams 
inland,  well  stocked  from  the  state  hatchery,  and  many  lakes  in- 
habited for  the  most  part  by  bass,  pickerel,  perch,  and  other  warm- 
water  fish. 

Nonresident  licenses:  Fishing,  $5.50;  hunting,  $5.50;  combined, 
$10.50.  Licenses  obtainable  from  city  and  county  clerks. 

Hunting  is  permitted  on  state  forests  under  fish  and  game  com- 
mission regulation.  No  hunting  in  state  parks. 


PUBLIC  RECREATION  AREAS  IN  NEW  JERSEY: 
STATE  PARKS 


Season:  The  parks  and  forests  are  open  to  year-round  use  though 
seasonal  facilities  like  picnic  grounds  are  only  in  operation  from 
May  to  November.  All  vacation  cabins  are  open  all  year  round. 

Fees:  No  parking  fees  except  at  Hopatcong  and  Parvin  State 
Parks  where  a  25 -cents  fee  is  charged  on  week  ends  and  summer 
holidays. 

Picnic  tables  without  fireplaces  are  free  except  at  one  or  two  very 
popular  areas  where  a  25-cents  fee  is  charged.  A  charge  of  25  cents  is 
made  for  fireplaces,  wood  not  included  in  this  fee.  Permits  are 
necessary  before  building  fires. 

Vacation  cabins  for  4  persons:  $3.25  a  weekday;  $20  a  week;  $4  a 
week-end  day.  Vacation  cabins  at  High  Point  State  Park  for  six  per- 
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sons:  $10  a  weekday;  $60  a  week;  $13  a  week-end  day.  High  Point 
Lodge:  $5  and  $6  a  day  double,  and  bunkrooms  are  $1.50  and  $2  a 
person. 

Campsites  are  50  cents  a  day,  $3.50  a  week  and  75  cents  a  week-end 
day.  Adirondack  lean-tos  are  $1  a  day,  $6.50  a  week,  and  $1.25  a  week- 
end day.  Four-person  camp  shelters  are  $1.50  a  day,  $9  a  week,  and 
$2  a  week-end  day.  Trailer-site  fees  are  the  same  as  those  for  camp- 
sites. 

There  is  no  charge  for  bathing  except  at  Lake  Marcia,  in  High 
Point  State  Park,  where  the  fee  is  30  cents  for  adults,  15  cents  for 
children.  Where  lockers  are  available  the  usual  fees  prevail.  Boats 
rent  for  25  cents  an  hour,  $1.50  a  day,  $4.50  a  week.  Canoes  about 
double.  A  small  fee  if  you  use  your  own  boat  on  state  waters. 

Bass  River  State  Forest 

Location:  In  southeastern  New  Jersey,  20  miles  north  of  Atlantic 
City  near  Tuckerton.  Access  to  the  forest  is  north  from  New  Gretna 
and  US  9. 

Features  and  Facilities:  Recreational  use  concentrates  on  Lake 
Absegami,  a  67-acre  artificial  lake,  the  shores  of  which  have  been 
intensively  developed.  There  are  2  picnic  areas  on  the  lake  shore, 
a  bathhouse  and  swimming  beach,  a  playfield  and  then,  across  from 
this  day-use  area,  on  the  far  side  of  the  dam,  there  are  half  a  dozen 
4-person  camp  shelters  and  another  half  dozen  6-person  vacation 
cabins.  For  information  and  reservations  write  the  Park  Caretaker 
at  New  Gretna,  N.J. 

This  forest  is  in  one  of  the  pine-barren  conservation  areas  and 
contains  an  interesting  forest  demonstration  unit  planted  in  1913. 
They  are  very  strict  about  fires,  and  none  may  be  built  without 
permission.  No  camping. 

Belleplain  State  Forest 

Location:  Way  down  in  southern  New  Jersey,  about  15  miles 
southeast  of  Millville,  north  of  State  Route  49.  The  main  access  is 
the  Woodbine-Belleplain  Road. 
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Features  and  Facilities:  This  is  a  day-use  area  around  26-acre 
Lake  Nummy,  a  onetime  cranberry  bog  dammed  and  converted 
into  an  attractive  lake  whose  shores  are  heavily  forested  with  pine, 
oak,  and  southern  white  cedar,  a  better-than-average  growth  for 
the  pine  barrens.  In  season  the  forest  blossoms  with  native  holly 
and  laurel.  There  are  2  picnic  grounds,  both  with  shelters,  one  of 
them  placed  deliberately  about  a  mile  off  from  the  popular  water 
area  for  those  who  want  to  avoid  the  crowds.  There  is  a  bathhouse 
and  bathing  beach.  Boats  for  rent. 

Cheesequake  State  Park 

Location:  Just  inland  from  Raritan  Bay,  on  the  north-central 
Jersey  coast,  about  5  miles  south  of  Perth  Amboy.  The  park  is  off 
State  Route  25  from  Laurence  Harbor. 

Features  and  Facilities:  This  is  a  crowded  park  because  of  its 
proximity  to  heavy  urban  areas.  Its  interesting  name  derives  from 
the  quaking  bogs  through  which  Cheesequake  Creek  flows  at  the 
edge  of  the  park,  a  series  of  headlands  running  out  into  the  marsh. 
This  is  a  day-use  area  for  picnicking  and  bathing.  No  bathhouse. 
Not  designed  for  tourist  use. 

Creen  Bank  State  Forest 

This  area  lies  just  west  of  the  Bass  River  State  Forest  on  the 
Mullica  River  near  the  town  of  Green  Bank,  8  miles  west  of  New 
Gretna  and  US  9.  Beyond  the  provision  of  picnic  tables  and  a  bath- 
ing beach  which  has  no  bathhouse,  there  is  little  recreational  develop- 
ment. 

Hacklebarney  State  Park 

Located  in  northern  New  Jersey,  2  miles  south  of  Chester,  a  town 
on  US  206,  this  is  a  small  natural  area  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Black 
River  in  a  lovely  gorge  which  is  being  preserved  as  a  wildfire  sanc- 
tuary. There  are  picnic  tables,  sanitary  conveniences,  and  foot  trails 
through  the  park. 
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High  Point  State  Park  and  Stakes  State  Forest 

Location:  On  the  ridge  of  the  Kittatinny  Mountains  in  north- 
western New  Jersey.  US  206  crosses  the  state  forest  and  State  Route 
23  is  the  main  access  to  the  state  park. 

Features  and  Facilities:  These  two  public  areas  constitute  New 
Jersey's  largest  and  best  recreation  unit.  They  are  not  jointly  op- 
erated, but  I  have  placed  them  here  together  because  they  are 
geographically  side  by  side. 

The  fanciest  development  in  the  park  is  around  High  Point,  the 
highest  peak  in  New  Jersey.  On  top  of  this  peak  the  donors  of  the 
land  to  the  state  erected  a  tall  memorial  monument  which  is  com- 
pletely out  of  character  with  the  mountains  and  the  forest,  but  there 
it  is,  with  a  road  leading  up  to  it,  and  you  may,  for  a  small  fee, 
climb  to  its  upper  observation  platform.  Below  the  tower  and  its 
peak  lies  Lake  Marcia,  the  focal  point  of  the  park's  recreation,  with 
a  lodge  and  inn,  picnic  sites,  and  bathing  beach.  This  is  high  for 
New  Jersey,  1600  feet  at  the  inn  and  lake,  and  crowds  flock  here 
in  the  hot  summer  months  making  it  the  most  crowded  of  all  the 
state  parks. 

There  are  cabins  on  Lake  Steenykill,  just  beyond  Lake  Marcia 
area  on  Route  23.  Sawmill  Lake,  about  3  miles  south  down  the 
mountains,  is  a  developed  camping  area  around  a  nice  20-acre  swim- 
ming lake.  From  here  there  is  a  good  view  across  the  lake  and  back 
over  the  mountains  to  High  Point. 

Down  in  the  Stokes  Forest  there  are  several  attractive  areas. 
Chief  recreational  development  is  around  Lake  Ocquittunk,  a 
small  9-acre  pond  around  which  there  is  grouped  a  bathing  beach, 
a  family  picnic  area,  tent  and  trailer  sites,  and  vacation  cabins.  This 
area  and  Kittle  Field,  a  picnic  grove  in  a  large  stand  of  hemlock 
bordered  by  a  rippling  brook,  are  in  the  northern  half  of  the  forest 
and  are  reached  by  forest  roads  from  US  203,  which  bisects  the 
state  forest  area.  All  through  the  park  there  are  small  camping  sites, 
for  the  use  of  which  you  make  arrangements  with  the  park  superin- 
tendent. 

Tillman  Ravine,  at  the  southern  tip  of  the  forest,  is  a  lovely  wooded 
gorge  reached  from  Wallpack  Center  in  the  Delaware  River  Valley. 
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Footpaths  only  through  this  area,  from  the  parking  lot.  Picnic  tables 
are  scattered  through  the  ravine,  and  it  is  so  popular  a  picnic  spot 
that  it  is  one  of  the  few  places  in  the  park  system  where  they  charge 
for  the  use  of  a  table. 

The  Appalachian  Trail  skirts  in  and  out  of  the  park  and  forest  as 
it  runs  along  the  Kittatinny  Mountains.  There  are  several  lean-tos 
along  it,  one  on  Sunrise  Mountain  (1640  ft.)  reached  by  the  Sun- 
rise Mountain  Road  in  the  Stokes  Forest. 

For  cabin  reservations  write  the  Stokes  Forest  Superintendent  at 
Branchville,  N.J.,  and  the  High  Point  Superintendent  at  Sussex,  N.J. 

Hopatcong  State  Park 

Located  in  northern  New  Jersey  on  the  Hopatcong  Inlet,  just 
north  of  US  46  and  State  Route  10,  near  Landing;  heavily  patronized 
day-use  area  on  one  of  New  Jersey's  most  popular  resort  lakes.  There 
is  a  public  boat  landing,  a  picnic  grove,  and  a  bathing  beach. 

Jenny  Jump  State  Forest 

Location:  In  northwestern  New  Jersey,  about  12  miles  southeast 
of  the  Delaware  Water  Gap,  on  back  roads  of  US  46  from  Great 
Meadows  and  Bridgeville. 

Features  and  Facilities:  This  area  is  scattered  in  bits  and  pieces 
over  the  Jenny  Jump  Mountains  and  in  only  one  portion  of  it,  the 
"Headquarters  Area"  in  the  northern  end,  is  it  at  all  developed.  The 
chief  attractions  are  the  scenic  views  from  the  high  roads  and  trails 
through  the  forest.  On  a  clear  day  the  panorama  includes  High  Point, 
30  miles  to  the  north,  and  Wind  Gap  20  miles  to  the  south,  and  al- 
ways the  Delaware  Water  Gap  to  the  northwest. 

There  are  campsites,  camp  shelters,  and  picnic  sites,  all  in  the 
headquarters  area  at  an  elevation  of  about  1100  feet.  For  reservations 
write  the  Superintendent  at  Hope,  N.J. 

Lebanon  State  Forest 

Location:  In  central  New  Jersey,  30  miles  due  east  of  Camden, 
on  State  Routes  40  and  S-40. 
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Features  and  Facilities:  This  is  a  large  reforestation  area  in  the 
middle  of  the  pine-barren  country.  Its  recreational  development 
has  been  chiefly  around  two  ponds,  Deep  Hollow  Pond,  a  narrow 
little  lake  around  which  there  are  tent-platform  campsites;  and 
Pakim  Pond,  a  small  swimming  lake  which  was  once  a  cranberry 
bog.  Both  these  areas  are  just  north  of  Route  S-40.  There  is  a  picnic 
grove  at  Butler  Place,  right  on  Route  S-40  in  the  southeastern  cor- 
ner of  the  forest. 

There  are  a  few  vacation  cabins  at  Pakim  Pond.  For  information 
and  reservations  write  the  Forest  Superintendent  at  New  Lisbon, 
N.J. 

Musconetcong  State  Park 

Located  in  northern  New  Jersey,  at  Stanhope  on  US  206,  this  is 
mainly  the  lake  of  the  same  name  and  just  a  few  acres  of  shore  line. 
Bathing  and  fishing. 

Palisades  Interstate  Park  ( See  New  York  State. ) 

Parvin  State  Park 

Location:  In  southern  New  Jersey,  about  6  miles  west  of  Vine- 
land  off  State  Route  47,  or  7  miles  northeast  of  Bridgeton  off  State 
Route  49. 

Features  and  Facilities:  This  is  a  very  nice  woodland  and  lake 
park  of  about  1000  acres  located  close  to  a  heavily  settled  outer 
suburban  region  not  more  than  an  hour  from  downtown  Camden 
and  the  New  Jersey  environs  of  Philadelphia.  Chief  feature  is 
90-acre  Parvin  Lake,  which  has  several  heavily  used  picnic  areas 
around  it,  and  its  main  bathing  beach,  served  by  very  good-looking 
bathhouse  and  boat  facilities.  On  little  Thundergust  Lake,  close  by, 
there  are  17  beautifully  equipped  vacation  cabins.  Camping  in 
Jaggers  Point,  on  the  south  shore  of  Parvin  Lake.  Boats  and  canoes 
for  rent. 

For  information  and  reservations  write  the  Park  Superintendent 
at  Elmer,  N.J. 
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Penn  State  Forest 

Located  in  the  coastal  plain  region  of  southern  New  Jersey,  5 
miles  southeast  of  Chatsworth,  south  of  State  Route  S-40,  this  is 
a  remote  wild  section  of  the  pine-barren  country.  The  major  recrea- 
tional development  is  Lake  Oswego,  a  converted  cranberry  bog, 
around  which  lies  a  forest  of  pine  and  white  cedar.  There  are 
swimming  and  picnicking  facilities,  but  no  fires  permitted  and  no 
camping  as  yet.  From  the  165-foot  summit  of  Bear  Hill,  equipped 
with  picnic  tables,  there  is  a  view  over  the  scrub  forest  to  Barnegat 
Bay. 

Ringwood  Manor  State  Park 

This  is  an  interesting  historical  monument,  an  enormous  old  manor 
house  in  the  Ramapo  Hills,  5  miles  east  of  Sloatsburg,  N.Y.,  and  State 
Route  17.  The  manor  house,  now  a  museum,  is  an  interesting  period 
piece  of  Americana.  Picnic  grounds,  and  several  trails  lead  off  into 
the  wilderness  hills  and  into  a  wild  forest  that  seem  incredibly  re- 
mote for  country  just  40  miles  from  New  York  City. 

Fishing  is  permitted  in  the  Ringwood  River. 

Stephens  State  Park  and  Saxtons  Falls  State  Park 

This  is  a  little  picnic  park,  on  the  Musconetcong  River,  2  miles 
north  of  Hackettstown  and  US  56,  on  the  Saxton  Falls  road.  The 
park  lies  along  more  than  a  mile  of  the  river,  with  picnic  areas  strung 
along  it.  Bathing  at  the  Saxton  Falls  area  nearby. 

Swartswood  State  Park 

Located  in  northern  New  Jersey,  5  miles  west  of  Newton  and  State 
Routes  8  and  31,  this  is  a  small  day-use  area  on  the  shores  of  state- 
owned  Swartswood  Lake,  a  519-acre  body  of  water  on  which  no 
motor-propelled  boats  are  permitted.  There  are  picnic  grounds  on 
a  point,  a  nice  little  bathing  cove  served  by  a  bathhouse,  and  play- 
fields.  Boats  for  rent.  Bass,  pike,  perch,  catfish,  and  sunfish  in  the 
lake. 
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Voorhees  State  Park 

Located  in  west-northern  New  Jersey,  near  High  Bridge,  off  State 
Route  30,  this  consists  of  2  picnic  areas  in  the  pine  woods  of  an  old 
estate.  Shelters  for  picnickers  at  both.  Of  interest  are  the  evergreen 
plantations  and  Willoughby  Brook  which  flows  through  one  of  the 
picnic  areas. 

Washington  Crossing  State  Park 

A  historical  monument,  this  park  is  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware 
River  at  the  spot  where  Washington  and  his  Revolutionary  Army 
made  their  historic  crossing.  There  are  2  picnic  grounds,  a  good 
shelter,  a  museum,  a  state  forest  nursery,  a  memorial  arboretum, 
and  any  number  of  memorial  tablets.  The  park  is  9  miles  above 
Trenton  on  State  Route  29. 

For  further  information  write: 

New  Jersey  Department  of  Conservation 
Bureau  of  State  Parks 
State  House  Annex 
Trenton,  7,  New  Jersey 
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1.  Big  Spring  Forest  Park 

2.  Black  Moshannon  State  Park 

3.  Blue  Knob  State  Park 

4.  Caledonia  State  Park 

5.  Cherry  Spring  State  Park 

6.  Clear  Creek  State  Park 

7.  Colerain  State  Park 

8.  Colonel  Denning  Forest  Park 

9.  Colton  Point  State  Park 

10.  Cook  Forest  State  Park 

11.  Cowan's  Gap  State  Park 

12.  Detweiler  Run  State  Forest  Mon. 

13.  French  Creek  State  Park 

14.  George  W.  Childs  State  Park 

15.  Greenwood  Furnace  State  Park 

16.  Halfway  State  Park 

17.  Hickory  Run  State  Park 

18.  Joyce  Kilmer  State  Park 

19.  Kettle  Creek  State  Park 

20.  Kooser  State  Park 

21.  Laurel  Hill  State  Park 

22.  Leonard  Harrison  State  Park 

23.  Licking  Creek  Valley  Forest  Park 

24.  Linn  Run  State  Park 


25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 


Martin's  Hill  State  Park 
McConnell  Narrows  State  Park 
Mount  Alto  State  Park 
Mount  Logan  State  Forest  Mon. 
Mount  Riansares  State  Forest  Mon. 
Ole  Bull  State  Park 
Parker  Dam  State  Park 
Pennsylvania  State  Park 
Poe  Valley  State  Park 
Promised  Land  State  Park 
Pymatuning  State  Park 
Raccoon  Creek  State  Park 
Ralph  Stover  State  Park 
Ravensburg  State  Park 
Reed's  Gap  State  Park 
Rickett's  Glen  State  Park 
Roosevelt  State  Park 
S.  B.  Elliott  State  Park 
Sizerville  State  Park 
Snyder-Middlesworth  State  Park 
Trough  Creek  Forest  Park 
Voneida  State  Park 
Whipple  Dam  State  Park 
World's  End  State  Park 
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One  look  at  the  recreation  picture  in  Pennsylvania  and  you  forget 
about  steel,  oil,  coal,  banking,  and  the  great  sprawling  industrial  and 
commercial  towns  that  make  up  the  life  of  the  Keystone  State.  For 
the  vacationist,  Pennsylvania  seems  to  be  an  enormous  forest  play- 
ground; 2600  square  miles  in  state-owned  forest  land  and  another 
1000  square  miles  acquired,  or  being  acquired,  by  Uncle  Sam  for  the 
Allegheny  National  Forest. 

The  amount  of  recreational  development  in  Pennsylvania's  great 
forests  has  been  prodigious.  Thirty  state  parks,  eight  United  States 
Forest  Service  recreation  areas,  a  dozen  "forest  parks"  and  another 
dozen  "forest  monuments,"  plus  forty-five  forest  picnic  areas — these 
comprise  the  framework  of  Pennsylvania's  recreation  facilities. 

The  land  in  which  you  will  find  these  parks  and  recreation  areas 
is  a  superbly  beautiful  one,  especially  in  the  wide  band  of  Appalach- 
ian mountain  range  which  curves  across  middle  Pennsylvania  in  a 
series  of  even  hills  and  valleys,  from  southwest  to  northeast.  Beyond 
the  several  ranges  of  the  mountains  is  the  Allegheny  Plateau,  ex- 
tending west  and  north  from  the  Allegheny  Mountains  which  form 
the  western  front  of  the  mountainous  mid-section.  Many  peaks  rise 
from  this  plateau,  though  none  of  them  go  much  higher  than  2200 
feet. 

The  Appalachian  chain  in  Pennsylvania  does  not  attain  the  heights 
which  are  common  in  states  to  both  the  north  and  the  south.  Only 
near  the  southern  border,  where  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  and 
Southern  Maryland  meet,  does  Negro  Mountain,  highest  in  the  state, 
rise  to  3213  feet,  and  that  is  trifling  compared  to  the  performance 
the  Appalachian  ridges  put  on  as  they  run  ever  south  and  west  to 
the  Great  Smokies  in  North  Carolina.  But  it  is  in  Pennsylvania  that 
these  mountains  show  most  distinctly  their  uniform  crestline  char- 
acteristic, a  pattern  which  always  spells  Pennsylvania  to  me.  The 
valleys  are  narrow  and  from  each  side  the  slopes  rise  steeply  to  a 
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straightedge  crest,  at  around  2000  feet,  that  parallels  the  valley 
evenly  for  miles,  broken  now  and  then  by  the  V  cut  of  a  "wind  gap" 
or  the  greater  cut  of  a  water  gap. 

Even  the  most  rank  neophyte  in  the  field  of  geology  has  but  to 
cross  a  few  of  these  even-edged  ranges  to  understand  clearly  how 
the  earth-forming  pressures  buckled  and  folded  this  section  of  Penn- 
sylvania into  the  shape  that  remains  to  this  day.  Cutting  across  these 
folds  are  the  river  valleys,  the  Susquehanna  with  its  two  forks,  and 
the  Juniata. 

The  Poconos  in  the  northeast  and  the  mid-state  Alleghenies  are 
the  scene  of  much  of  the  state's  recreational  development.  But  the 
greatest  expanse  of  state  forest  lands  is  to  the  northwest  on  the 
mountain  ridges,  on  the  Allegheny  Plateau.  US  120  runs  west  and 
north  from  Lock  Haven  through  the  heart  of  this  forest  area,  and 
US  6  cuts  east-west  across  the  top  of  it.  From  these  main  access  high- 
ways, feeder  roads  lead  out  to  all  portions  of  the  state  preserve  and 
state  parks  and  forest  parks  within  it. 

Not  so  easily  described  are  the  roadways  serving  the  mountain  re- 
gions. US  22  wiggles  its  way  westward  from  Harrisburg  through  much 
of  the  mountain  midlands,  and  the  turnpike  knifes  through  the  south- 
western end  of  the  ranges.  But  along  nearly  every  valley  in  Penn- 
sylvania's mountain  country  there  is  a  ribbon  of  smooth  road,  with 
connecting  links  shooting  up  over  the  gaps  and  back  through  the 
forests  to  the  next  valley,  so  that  the  motorist  may  change  valleys 
as  often  as  fancy  dictates  and  still  proceed  in  the  same  general 
direction. 

Pennsylvania  is  somewhat  like  Connecticut  in  that  it  possesses  the 
potentialities  of  a  great  state  park  system.  But  like  Connecticut  it 
knows  that  its  parks  are  not  what  they  ought  to  be,  and  is  hard 
at  work  rectifying  the  matter.  "It's  a  pity,"  said  a  park  official  to 
me,  "that  you  aren't  seeing  our  parks  two  years  from  now  for  then 
we  hope  to  have  something  to  boast  about." 

In  that  statement  you  have  the  contemporary  story  of  Pennsyl- 
vania's parks.  Give  Governor  Duff  and  his  expert  team  of  state  park 
officials  the  remaining  years  in  this  present  administration's  term  to 
reorganize  the  state  park  system  and  clean  up  the  mess  into  which 
Pennsylvania's  fine  parks  have  degenerated,  and  I  am  convinced  that 
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the  state  will  be  well  on  the  way  to  having  top-notch  areas.  Nothing 
is  critically  wrong  now  except  that  they  have  all  gone  to  seed  and 
have  been  allowed  to  run  down  until  some  of  them  are  just  plain 
disreputable.  Many  tourists,  of  whom  I  am  one,  noted  the  condition 
of  these  parks  in  the  years  immediately  after  the  war  and  resolved 
to  avoid  Pennsylvania's  playgrounds  in  the  future.  For  those  who  have 
crossed  Pennsylvania  off  their  vacation  list  I  am  happy  to  report 
that  a  general  house  cleaning,  reorganization,  and  unlimited  improve- 
ment plan  was  recently  ordered  and  is  now  well  under  way. 

The  biggest  project  at  the  moment  is  the  conversion  of  five  "Rec- 
reational Demonstration  Areas,"  a  recent  gift  to  the  state  from  the 
Federal  government  which  developed  them  in  depression  days,  to 
proper  state  parks  with  adequate  facilities  for  individual  use.  These 
"RDA's,"  as  they  are  known  in  the  park  trade,  usually  were  developed 
for  organized  group  use  only.  While  they  have  ample  accommoda- 
tions for  girls'  and  boys'  group  camps,  things  like  picnic  grounds, 
individual  tenting  and  trailer  areas,  and  all  the  other  special  facilities 
for  small-party  use  have  to  be  installed.  And  that  is  part  of  what  is 
going  on  in  Pennsylvania's  park  renovation  program. 

Another  interesting  phase  of  the  refurbishment  is  the  repair  of  locks 
and  viaducts  along  the  60-mile  stretch  of  the  Delaware  Canal  which 
runs  beside  the  Delaware  River  from  Easton  to  Bristol  as  the 
Roosevelt  State  Park.  This  will  make  an  interesting  canoe  trip  when 
the  canal  is  completely  reopened  in  the  near  future. 

There  are  166  vacation  cabins  in  the  Pennsylvania  state  parks. 
The  director  tells  me  that  he  needs  500,  but  no  plans  are  in  hand  at 
the  moment  for  bringing  the  cabin  facilities  up  to  the  demand  level. 

All  the  facilities  that  I  have  seen  in  the  state  parks,  and  this  in- 
cludes vacation  cabins,  are  of  the  standard  CCC-National  Park  Serv- 
ice style,  well  designed  and  built  to  fit  appropriately  into  the  forest 
scene.  Pennsylvania  has  experimented  with  tent  platforms  and  those 
that  I  saw  were  in  good  condition,  but  I  understand  that  this  is  not 
the  case  in  all  the  parks  and  that  park  officials  take  a  dim  view  of 
attempting  further  tent  platforms.  They  are  a  convenience,  it  is 
true,  but  they  rot  away  so  readily  that  replacement  costs  make  them 
too  much  of  a  luxury. 

Most  of  the  state  parks  contain  concession  facilities  which  supply 
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everything  from  soft  drinks  to  full  meals,  depending  upon  the  nature 
of  the  park  and  the  ordinary  use  to  which  it  is  put.  Some  of  these 
concessions  have  intruded  rather  heavily  upon  the  woods  character 
of  the  forest  parks,  with  nocturnal  blasting  of  juke-box  loudspeakers 
in  the  treetops,  and  so  on,  but  I  have  been  told  that  this  sort  of 
distraction  will  be  sharply  curtailed  under  the  new  order  of  things. 

For  the  moment  there  may  be  some  confusion  in  terminology  in 
the  titles  of  Pennsylvania's  recreation  areas.  This  is  because  the 
reorganization  put  the  state  park  system  into  a  separate  bracket  of 
its  own.  A  large  number  of  the  so-called  "forest  parks"  have  been 
drawn  into  the  state  park  organization  and  will  be  known  henceforth 
simply  as  state  parks.  The  dozen  remaining  forest  parks  will  be 
operated  by  the  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters  as  minor  ap- 
pendages of  the  state's  forestry  and  conservation  program. 

As  do  many  other  states,  Pennsylvania  has  its  quota  of  historical 
monuments  and  birthplaces  which  have  heretofore  paraded  as  state 
parks.  I  have  omitted  them  in  my  listing  of  recreation  areas  and  the 
new  State  Parks  Division  has  done  the  same. 


Allegheny  National  Forest 

This  little-known  National  Forest  in  northwestern  Pennsylvania 
is  not  an  especially  outstanding  playground  area,  but  it  has  several 
interesting  and  worth-while  features  that  commend  it  to  the  rec- 
reationist's  attention. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  good  buffer  area  for  the  citizens  of  Erie, 
Pittsburgh,  and  Youngstown,  as  well  as  the  smaller  cities  within  that 
radius.  If  I  lived  near  this  National  Forest  I  know  that  it  would  figure 
prominently  in  my  recreation  and  I  suspect  that  as  it  becomes  better 
known  an  expansion  of  its  playground  facilities  will  be  necessary. 
As  it  is  now,  only  two  areas,  Loleta  Forest  Camp  and  Twin  Lakes 
Forest  Camp,  draw  capacity  crowds  in  season.  I  have  camped  at 
Twin  Lakes,  near  Kane,  in  season  and  have  found  the  swimming 
facilities  well  filled  in  the  afternoon,  for  they  are  the  main  attrac- 
tion here,  but  the  campgrounds  were  not  taxed  beyond  their  capacity. 
And  friends  of  mine  who  have  camped  at  Heart's  Content  Forest 
Camp,  in  the  western  end  of  the  forest,  tell  me  that  this  particular 
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area  suffers  from  disuse,  if  anything.  So  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the 
Allegheny  National  Forest  is  thus  far  well  able  to  cope  with  the 
demands  of  vacationists,  even  though  since  the  war  its  recreation 
attendance  has  increased  as  much  as  50  per  cent  in  some  instances. 

The  scenery  on  the  forest  is  not  exceptional.  Much  of  it  is  in  roll- 
ing agricultural  plateau,  and  the  forest  is  almost  entirely  second 
growth  in  an  area  that  was  thoroughly  lumbered-out  not  long  ago. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  two  large  stands  of  virgin  forest  spe- 
cially set  aside  for  permanent  protection  within  the  preserve,  Heart's 
Content  and  the  Tionesta  Natural  Area. 

There  is  some  fine  hunting  country  in  the  forest,  as  there  is  on 
most  of  the  forest  lands  in  Pennsylvania.  Deer  in  the  National  Forest 
are  plentiful,  an  estimated  15,000  in  1946,  with  a  black  bear  popula- 
tion of  around  250.  The  United  States  Forest  Service  and  the  Penn- 
sylvania Fish  Commission  both  keep  the  principal  streams  in  the 
forest  well  stocked  with  trout.  A  card  to  the  United  States  Forest 
Supervisor's  office  in  Warren  will  bring  you  a  rough  map  of  the 
forest  with  trout  and  bass  streams  indicated  on  it. 

One  of  the  interesting  facets  of  the  Federal  area  is  the  1000  acres 
of  the  Allegheny  Archery  Preserve  where  game  may  be  hunted  with 
bow  and  arrow  only. 

Of  the  8  developed  recreation  areas,  2  have  swimming  facilities, 
4  have  campsites,  and  all  of  them  have  picnic  grounds.  At  those 
that  I  have  visited  I  was  impressed  by  the  excellent  condition  of  the 
facilities  which  looked  so  new  or  spruced  up  that  it  was  difficult  to 
believe  that  the  CCC's  had  done  the  job  ten  years  ago. 

Whether  one  would  care  to  spend  a  whole  vacation  on  the  forest 
depends  on  the  individual.  I  think  that  after  a  few  days  I  would  be 
off  exploring  the  New  York  area  to  the  north  or  the  Pennsylvania 
state  parks  lying  so  temptingly  to  the  east.  However,  the  Twin  Lakes 
Forest  Camp  is  as  nice  and  typical  a  United  States  Forest  Camp  as 
any  that  I  have  visited  in  the  East,  and  I  left  it  with  regret.  One  can 
ask  no  more  of  a  forest  camp. 

Incidentally,  sportsmen  and  other  individualistic  campers  will  be 
glad  to  know  that  they  may  camp  anywhere  on  the  Allegheny  Na- 
tional Forest  provided  that  they  first  secure  a  campfire  permit  from 
the  District  Ranger  at  either  Sheffield  or  Marienville. 
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Hunting  and  Fishing  Digest 

As  every  sportsman  probably  knows,  Pennsylvania's  carefully 
nourished  game  propagation  program  has  kept  its  fish  and  game 
supply  at  a  high  level  and  all  the  forest  and  stream  lands  of  the  state 
offer  good  hunting  and  fishing.  The  best  area,  of  course,  is  the 
Black  Forest  country  up  in  northern  Pennsylvania,  near  Coudersport 
and  Galeton.  There  are  several  state  parks  in  this  area,  among  them 
Ole  Bull,  Sizerville,  Cherry  Spring,  and  Leonard  Harrison. 

In  addition  to  this  famous  hunting  ground,  almost  the  entire  moun- 
tainous area  to  the  south  is  regarded  by  sportsmen  as  furnishing  ex- 
ceptional sport.  Game  taken  includes  deer,  bear,  raccoon,  rabbit,  wild 
turkey,  grouse,  quail,  squirrel,  and  woodcock.  Every  county  has 
trout  and  bass  waters  kept  well  stocked  by  the  state. 

Nonresident  fishing  licenses:  A  minimum  of  $2.60  or  reciprocal 
if  your  state  charges  more,  with  a  3-day  tourist  license  for  $1.60. 
Nonresident  hunting  license:  $15.  Apply  to  the  Department  of 
Revenue  or  any  county  treasurer. 


THE  PUBLIC  RECREATION  AREAS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA: 
FEDERAL 

Allegheny  National  Forest 

Season:  Open  all  year  although  recreation  areas  are  closed  out 
of  the  normal  May  to  September  vacation  season. 

Fees:  None,  unless  an  area  in  the  forest  is  chosen  as  an  experi- 
mental fee  area,  in  which  case  expect  fees  of  50  cents  for  a  camp  or 
picnic  site. 

Allegheny  Recreation  Area 

Located  about  6  miles  east  of  Warren  on  State  Route  59,  this  is 
a  camping  and  picnic  area  lying  at  the  foot  of  a  steep  mountain 
in  the  shade  of  a  60-year-old  stand  of  mixed  hardwoods  on  the 
banks  of  the  Allegheny  River.  Popular  in  the  summer  with  picnickers 
from  nearby  Warren. 
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Heart's  Content 

Location:  Fourteen  miles  south  of  Warren,  by  secondary  roads. 
The  area  is  about  2  or  3  miles  southeast  of  a  fork  from  State  Route 
327,  and  about  14  miles  due  west  of  Sheffield  and  US  6,  by  forest 
roads. 

Features  and  Facilities:  High  on  the  headwaters  of  Tionesta 
Creek,  this  forest  camp  is  directly  adjacent  to  the  Heart's  Content 
Natural  Area,  120  acres  of  virgin  pine  and  hemlock.  There  are 
tentsites  here  as  well  as  picnic  tables.  An  80-foot  fire  tower  affords 
views  of  the  forest. 

When  last  I  saw  this  area  it  was  in  very  poor  shape.  No  toilet 
facilities  on  the  campground.  Picnic  area  unkempt  and  run  down. 
Water  supply  poor. 

Kelly  Pines 

Located  about  8  miles  east  and  north  of  Marienville,  near  Duhring 
on  the  south  side  of  the  forest,  this  is  a  small  camping  and  picnic  area 
in  a  beautiful  grove  of  white  pines  on  the  banks  of  Wolf  Run,  a 
tributary  to  Spring  Creek.  Besides  its  beauty,  the  chief  attraction  of 
this  area  is  the  peace  and  quiet  it  offers.  It  is  very  wild  back  in  here. 
Good  deer  country.  Lots  of  nice  campsites. 

Kennedy  Springs 

Located  on  US  219,  on  the  northeastern  border  of  the  forest,  mid- 
way between  Bradford  and  Kane.  The  newest  area  in  the  forest,  it 
is  primarily  a  wayside  picnic  convenience.  No  camping. 

Loleta  Recreation  Area 

Location:  At  the  southern  edge  of  the  forest,  6  miles  from  Marien- 
ville on  the  Millstone  road. 

Features  and  Facilities:  This  is  one  of  the  two  most  popular 
recreation  areas  in  the  forest,  largely  because  of  the  swimming 
pool  in  dammed-up  Millstone  Creek.  It  occupies  the  site  of  an  old 
sawmill  town,  Loleta.  Facilities  for  camping  and  picnicking. 
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Morrison  Run 

Close  to  Warren,  it  is  chiefly  for  local  use  and  is  not  recommended 
for  the  general  traveling  public  as  space  is  limited  and  the  use  heavy. 

Sandstone  Springs 

Located  11  miles  south  of  Warren,  just  off  State  Route  337,  near 
the  turnoff  road  to  Heart's  Content.  This  is  a  picnic  area  in  a  grove 
of  tall  white  pines.  Picnic  shelter  only. 

Tionesta  Natural  Area 

Located  near  the  center  of  the  forest  it  is  best  reached  by  the 
forest  road  running  south  from  US  6  at  Ludlow.  This  is  a  4000-acre 
tract  of  virgin  hemlock  and  hardwood  timber  devoted  to  public  use 
and  intensive  scientific  study.  There  are  no  developed  recreation 
areas  within  the  tract,  but  the  northern  half  is  open  to  those  wishing 
to  see  this  interesting  natural  forest  stand. 

Twin  Lakes  Recreation  Area 

Location:  About  7  miles  south  of  Kane  off  US  219.  The  access 
road  leading  up  into  the  area  is  easy  to  miss,  so  watch  for  it  on  the 
west  side  of  the  highway  about  5  miles  south  of  Kane. 

Features  and  Facilities:  This  is  a  most  attractive  swimming  and 
picnicking  area  on  a  7-acre  artificial  lake  set  in  a  pocket  of  hills. 
Back  on  the  hillside,  away  from  the  more  popular  day-use  section, 
is  a  grassy  clearing  with  a  large  tent  area  of  23  sites.  For  day  users 
there  are  picnic  shelters,  spacious  picnic  grounds  and  a  bathhouse. 
Popular  on  week  ends  with  residents  of  nearby  Kane.  A  supervisor  on 
the  grounds  locks  up  the  tenting  area  loop  road  after  dark  and  keeps 
things  quiet. 

STATE  AREAS 

Season:  The  state  parks  of  Pennsylvania  are  open  for  year-round 
use  though  concessions  and  facilities  are  generally  open  only  be- 
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tween  Memorial  Day  and  Labor  Day.  Cabins  are  usually  open  from 
April  15  on.  Their  use  starts  with  the  trout  season  and  goes  well  into 
the  winter  with  deer  hunters.  In  the  future  it  is  planned  to  have 
year-round  caretakers  in  all  the  parks. 

Fees:  Cabins  rent  for  $10  a  week  for  a  1-room,  2-bed  cabin,  to 
$20  a  week  for  a  large  3-room  cabin  with  4  beds.  The  week-end  rate 
is  40  per  cent  of  the  weekly  rate.  The  daily  rate  is  two-sevenths  of 
the  weekly  rate.  These  cabins  are  rented  with  all  furnishings  ex- 
cept utensils  and  bedding.  Stove,  lights,  and  mattresses  with  sani- 
tary covers  in  all  cabins. 

Cabins  at  Cook  Forest  rent  with  bedding  at  $1.50  a  night  or  $7 
a  week,  a  person.  (No  towels,  no  utensils  furnished.)  Write  to  the 
Department  of  Parks  for  application  blanks  for  all  cabins. 

Camping  fees  for  tent  and  trailer  sites  run  on  a  sliding  scale,  from 
40  cents  a  night  down  to  $5  for  4  weeks.  This  includes  firewood  where 
available. 

Nominal  bathhouse  charges. 

Big  Spring  Forest  Park 

Located  in  south-central  Pennsylvania  in  the  valley  of  the  Tuscarora 
Mountains,  this  park  is  6  miles  west  of  New  Germantown  on  State 
Route  274.  Named  after  the  springs  which  supplies  the  park  with 
drinking  water,  this  is  primarily  a  forest  picnic  area,  with  the  usual 
facilities  and  a  picnic  shelter.  Nearby  is  the  Hemlocks,  a  virgin  stand 
of  these  trees. 

Black  Moshannon  State  Park 

Location:  On  the  west  slopes  of  the  Alleghenies,  10  miles  east 
of  Philipsburg  on  State  Route  504. 

Features  and  Facilities:  Built  around  a  260-acre  artificial  swim- 
ming, boating,  and  fishing  lake,  this  is  a  well-equipped  state  park. 
There  are  spacious  picnic  grounds,  14  vacation  cabins,  a  passing- 
fair  tenting  area  on  a  hill  above  but  not  overlooking  the  lake.  An 
unusual  feature  of  this  park  is  a  skeet  range  on  the  far  side  of  the 
lake. 
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Blue  Knob  State  Park 

Location:  Southwest  of  Altoona,  about  7  miles  northwest  of  US 
220  from  its  junction  with  State  Route  869,  the  access  road  to  the 
park. 

Features  and  Facilities:  This  is  one  of  Pennsylvania's  most  rugged 
park  areas,  good  country  for  roughing  it  if  you  like  that  sort  of  vaca- 
tion. There  are  no  developed  facilities  for  either  tents  or  trailers, 
but  both  are  permitted  to  use  the  park.  There  is  a  nicely  developed 
trail  system,  especially  the  Summit  Trail,  up  Blue  Knob  (3146  ft.). 
The  summit  may  also  be  reached  by  road,  if  hiking  is  not  your  forte. 
This  is  the  second  highest  mountain  in  the  state.  There  are  4 
Adirondack  lean-tos  along  trails  in  the  park. 

Caledonia  State  Park 

Location:  Ten  miles  west  of  Chambersburg  on  US  30,  15  miles 
west  of  Gettysburg,  in  south-central  Pennsylvania  near  the  Mary- 
land border. 

Features  and  Facilities:  Located  right  on  a  main  highway,  the 
novelty  here  is  a  beautiful  state-owned  golf  course,  concessionaire- 
operated.  A  concessionaire  also  runs  a  concrete  bathing  pool  which  is 
served  by  a  good-looking  bathhouse.  There  are  trails  through  the 
area.  Thaddeus  Stevens  gave  the  place  its  historical  background  with 
the  furnace  he  built  here  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  its  ruins 
still  remaining. 

There  are  campsites  in  the  park,  along  a  small  stream,  and  a 
rather  nice  picnic  ground  in  a  little  valley  with  a  pool  and  stream 
nearby.  Also  in  the  park,  a  forestry  museum  with  exhibits  of  old 
logging  tools.  Lots  of  private  cabins  and  inns  in  the  neighborhood. 

Cherry  Spring  State  Park 

Location:  In  the  Black  Forest,  17  miles  southeast  of  Coudersport, 
via  US  6  to  Sweden  Valley  and  then  State  Route  44  to  the  park. 

Features  and  Facilities:  This  is  a  small  but  beautiful  area  deep 
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in  the  forest.  No  special  swimming  facilities,  but  in  the  stream 
there  are  pools  in  which  people  do  sometimes  swim.  There  are  picnic 
and  camping  sites,  shelters,  and  a  large  log  pavilion  for  wet  weather. 
Skeet  range,  pistol  and  rifle  range,  all  popular  with  sportsmen. 

Clear  Creek  State  Park 

Located  just  south  of  the  Allegheny  National  Forest  on  State 
Route  949,  near  Sigel,  this  is  a  small  park  in  which  there  are  camp- 
ing, fishing,  bathing,  picnicking,  and  21  vacation  cabins,  all  sizes. 
Nearby,  too,  is  Cook  Forest  State  Park,  a  highly  developed  forest 
recreation  area. 


Coleraen  Forest  Park 

Located  at  the  foot  of  the  Tussey  Mountains,  northeast  of  Altoona, 
this  is  a  small  area  along  a  creek,  best  reached  by  going  5  miles  north 
from  US  22  on  State  Route  45  from  the  town  of  Water  Street.  A 
winding  forest  road  connects  the  area  with  Ice  Cave  Gap  where  ice 
may  be  found  throughout  the  year.  Picnicking,  camping,  and  swim- 
ming in  a  swimming  hole  formed  by  damming  the  stream. 

Colonel  Denning  Forest  Park 

Located  about  25  miles  due  west  of  Harrisburg  in  Doubling  Gap, 
in  the  Blue  Mountain  Ridge,  this  is  a  very  small  area — 50  acres — 
in  which  there  are  picnic  and  camping  facilities  and  a  swimming 
hole  provided  by  a  dam  across  a  stream.  Reached  by  State  Route 
233,  about  11  miles  north  of  its  junction  with  US  11. 

Colton  Point  State  Park 

This  is  a  small  picnic  area  in  the  northern  forest  country,  on  the 
west  rim  of  Pine  Creek  Gorge,  Pennsylvania's  "Grand  Canyon," 
so  called.  ( See  Leonard  Harrison  State  Park  for  a  description  of  the 
area. )  The  park  is  3  miles  south  from  US  6  and  Ansonia. 
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Cook  Forest  State  Park 

Location:  In  northwestern  Pennsylvania,  about  14  or  15  miles 
north  of  US  322  from  either  Clarion  or  Brookfield.  The  main  center 
of  the  park  is  on  State  Route  36. 

Features  and  Facilities:  This  is  one  of  Pennsylvania's  best  parks 
and  perhaps  its  most  overdeveloped.  Its  chief  claim  to  fame  is  the 
fact  that  it  is  nearly  10  square  miles  of  virgin  timber,  allegedly  the 
largest  virgin  tract  in  the  eastern  United  States.  At  any  rate,  it  is 
the  largest  in  the  state,  mostly  hemlock,  spruce,  and  pine.  My  only 
criticism  is  that  it  has  been  so  laced  with  foot  trails,  bridle  trails, 
state  roads,  and  forest  roads  that  it  has  entirely  lost  its  primeval 
quality.  Though  its  "Forest  Cathedral"  of  virgin  timber,  some  of  it 
200  feet  high  and  perhaps  500  years  old,  is  an  impressive  sight,  I 
find  it  hard  to  imagine  Red  Jacket,  the  Indian  warrior,  skulking 
along  any  of  the  many  graded  footpaths  that  traverse  the  area. 

Fortunately,  as  I  have  observed  before,  forests  can  take  a  great 
deal  of  punishment  without  losing  their  character  and  Cook  Forest 
is  no  exception. 

The  tent  and  trailer  area  around  a  large  clearing  in  the  upper 
forest  of  the  park  is  only  fair.  There  are  25  state  cabins,  along  the 
banks  of  the  Clarion  River  (too  polluted  for  swimming  or  fishing) 
which  skirts  the  park.  There  is  also  the  Cook  Forest  Inn,  a  con- 
cession, and  any  number  of  private  commercial  establishments  in 
and  around  the  park.  This  is  a  good  fishing  area,  quite  popular  with 
anglers.  Tom's  Brook,  in  the  upper  forest,  "teems  with  trout" — 
and  provides  many  a  hungry  fisherman  with  a  delicious  supper  at 
the  end  of  the  day. 

Up  on  the  1600-foot  heights  of  Seneca  Point,  overlooking  the 
Clarion  River  and  Cooksburg,  there  is  an  80-foot  observation  tower, 
and  nearby  is  a  very  interesting  forest  demonstration  tract.  Recently, 
naturalists  from  State  College  laid  out  a  demonstration  nature  trail 
in  the  park,  the  first  of  its  kind  ever  attempted  in  any  of  Pennsyl- 
vania's parks. 

It  is  a  rare  day  when  park  visitors  do  not  see  a  deer  bounding 
through  the  preserve,  for  the  lower  end  is  a  wildlife  sanctuary,  though 
whether  the  deer  know  this  or  not  is  a  question.  At  any  rate,  there 
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are  90  species  of  birds  to  be  found  in  the  park  and  20  miles  of 
trail  from  which  to  watch  for  them. 

Cowan's  Cap  State  Park 

Location:  In  southern  Pennsylvania,  about  8  miles  north  of  US 
30,  by  State  Route  75  to  Richmond  Furnace  and  thence  to  the  park. 

Features  and  Facilities:  This  is  a  nice  wooded  park  in  the  heavy 
forests  of  the  Tuscarora  Mountains.  A  large  dam  has  backed  up  40 
acres  of  lake  for  swimming  and  boating.  In  addition  to  the  usual 
picnic  facilities  there  are  tentsites  and  10  three-room  vacation  cabins. 
Boats  for  rent. 

Detweiler  Run  State  Forest  Monument 

Located  in  the  heart  of  mid-Pennsylvania's  100  square  miles  of 
Logan  State  Forest,  this  area  is  hard  to  find,  but  it  lies  on  country 
roads  about  5  miles  due  west  of  US  322  from  a  junction  about  4 
miles  northwest  of  Milroy.  State  park  literature  says  that  in  Detweiler 
— an  area  of  great  white  pines  and  hemlocks,  with  dense  under- 
growth— is  to  be  found  the  most  typical  example  of  what  Penns 
Woods  originally  looked  like  in  their  primeval  state.  Through  this 
park  flows  the  "Run"  which  gives  it  its  name.  Picnic  facilities  only. 

French  Creek  State  Park 

Location:  In  southeastern  Pennsylvania,  14  miles  southeast  of 
Reading,  midway  between  State  Routes  83  and  23. 

Features  and  Facilities:  This  is  one  of  the  areas  recently  ac- 
quired from  Uncle  Sam  who,  in  the  person  of  the  National  Park 
Service,  still  remains  in  the  park  completing  the  restoration  of  Hope- 
well Village,  a  typical  iron  manufacturing  community  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary period,  with  smelter,  furnace  workers'  cottages,  and  the 
manor  house. 

The  park  itself  is  fairly  large,  9  square  miles,  most  of  it  in  heavily 
wooded  second  growth.  It  is  mountainous,  peaked  at  one  end  with 
Williams  Hill  (1030  ft.)  on  which  there  is  a  fire  tower  and  picnic 
ground.  There  are  several  lookout  points  along  the  park  roads,  for 
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by  comparison  the  heights  here  are  well  above  the  surrounding 
countryside. 

Pennsylvania  is  at  present  busy  with  the  construction  of  a  new 
artificial  lake  around  which  there  will  be  complete  individual-use 
facilities,  including  a  bathhouse  with  hot  and  cold  showers.  At 
present  there  are  2  picnic  areas  in  the  park,  but  as  an  RDA  area 
most  of  the  emphasis  heretofore  was  on  group  use.  Tent  and  trailer 
area.  Several  miles  of  hiking  trails  and  several  lean-tos  along  them. 

George  W.  Childs  State  Park 

Location:  In  extreme  northeastern  Pennsylvania,  close  to  the 
New  Jersey  line.  This  park  is  3  miles  west  of  Dingmans  Ferry  and 
US  209. 

Features  and  Facilities:  This  park  is  rather  small  but  beautiful. 
It  lies  in  a  valley  through  which  Dingmans  Creek  cascades  down 
through  a  series  of  waterfalls  and  pools.  No  formal  arrangements 
for  swimming  but  people  often  swim  in  the  natural  pools.  Picnicking 
only. 

Greenwood  Furnace  State  Park 

Location:  In  the  center  of  the  state,  about  20  road  miles  south- 
east of  State  College.  The  park  is  on  State  Route  305.  Tourists  on  US 
302  will  find  it  14  miles  southwest  from  Reedsville,  on  State  Route 
76  to  Route  305. 

Features  and  Facilities:  Built  near  the  site  of  an  old  furnace, 
ruins  of  which  are  still  standing,  this  park  centers  on  a  nice  artificial 
lake  which  has  been  developed  for  bathing,  with  a  beach,  bathhouse, 
and  refreshment  concession  at  the  water's  edge.  Completely  sur- 
rounded by  state  forest  lands,  this  is  a  pretty  fair  day-use  area  and 
a  not  unattractive  spot  for  camping,  though  tenting  sites  are  badly 
placed  on  a  slope  directly  overlooking  the  highway.  However,  I 
noted  more  sites  well  back  in  the  forest,  away  from  the  developed 
area.  Ask  the  park  supervisor  about  these.  Observation  tower  on 
nearby  Broad  Mountain.  Many  forest  drives  easily  available  from 
this  park. 
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Halfway  State  Park 

Location:  In  central  Pennsylvania,  about  midway  on  an  airline 
drawn  from  Lock  Haven  to  Sunbury.  This  park  is  on  State  Route  95, 
about  15  miles  west  of  Lewisburg  and  US  15. 

Features  and  Facilities:  This  is  in  a  very  rugged  mountain  area. 
The  park  is  small,  less  than  2  square  miles,  but  it  contains  a  small 
artificial  lake  for  bathing,  served  by  a  little  bathhouse  and  sand 
beach.  Roads  and  trail  access  to  a  beautiful  high  overlook  for  views. 
Picnic  grounds  are  near  the  lake;  campgrounds  along  a  very  small 
stream. 

Hickory  Run  State  Park 

Location:  In  eastern  Pennsylvania,  south  of  State  Route  940, 
about  20  miles  east  of  Hazleton. 

Features  and  Facilities:  This  is  another  of  the  recently  acquired 
RDA  areas,  primarily  developed  for  organized  camps.  In  1948  the 
state  developed  a  new  picnic  area  in  here.  The  tent  and  trailer  area 
is  very  informal  thus  far,  but  it  has  a  bathhouse  with  hot  and  cold 
showers  and  laundry  facilities.  The  camping  area  lies  on  the  site 
of  the  old  CCC  camp,  in  a  clearing  and  fringe  woods,  along  a  danger- 
ously deep  lake  which  is,  nevertheless,  used  for  swimming.  There 
is  also  a  small  food  concession  in  the  park. 

There  is  an  extensively  developed  trail  system  throughout  the  area 
with  2  Adirondack  lean-tos  for  overnight  use.  An  interesting  geolog- 
ical feature  is  the  25-acre  Boulder  Field,  strewn  with  great  boulders 
lying  clear  of  vegetation.  Geologists  assume  it  to  be  of  glacial  origin. 

Fall  comes  early  to  this  park  and  the  colors  are  generally  good. 
Out  of  season  the  organized  camp  buildings  are  open  for  individual 
use,  which  means  that  you  might  plan  to  use  them  in  the  spring  or 
fall.  In  summer  months  the  glen  of  Hawks  Run  and  Hawks  Falls  are 
scenic  attractions. 

Joyce  Kilmer  State  Park 

Located  on  State  Route  45,  about  22  miles  west  of  Lewisburg, 
Joyce  Kilmer  is  a  forest  memorial  to  the  poet  in  a  small  grove  of  old 
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hemlock  and  white  pine  on  the  slopes  of  Paddy  Mountain.  I  be- 
lieve this  is  the  area  which,  in  deference  to  his  expressed  wish,  has 
the  welcoming  sign,  "Gypsies  are  welcome  here,"  or  some  like  invita- 
tion. 

There  is  a  trail  to  the  top  of  the  mountain.  Picnicking  but  no  facili- 
ties for  camping,  unless  you  are  a  gypsy. 

Kettle  Creek  State  Park 

This  park  is  located  in  north-central  Pennsylvania,  6  miles  north- 
west of  Westport  and  US  120.  It  is  a  small  area  built  around  an 
artificial  lake  with  camping,  picnicking,  fishing,  bathing,  boating, 
trails,  and  scenic  views  from  the  top  of  a  mountain.  Kettle  Creek 
was  once  one  of  the  famous  logging  waterways  of  this  onetime 
lumbering  area,  now  in  its  second  growth  as  a  state  forest. 

Kooser  State  Park 

Location:  Right  on  State  Route  31,  in  southwestern  Pennsylvania, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Laurel  Mountains.  The  park  is  about  10  miles  each 
way  from  Somerset  and  Donegal,  interchange  points  on  the  Penn- 
sylvania Turnpike  which  runs  just  north  of  Route  31. 

Features  and  Facilities:  This  is  a  very  beautiful  area,  conven- 
iently close  to  the  highway.  A  little  lake  provides  swimming  and 
fishing,  but  no  boats  are  available.  In  addition  to  the  picnic  grounds 
there  is  a  tent  and  trailer  area.  Also  12  vacation  cabins. 

Laurel  Hill  State  Park 

Location:  In  southwestern  Pennsylvania,  12  miles  southwest  of 
Somerset  and  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike,  off  State  Route  653. 

Features  and  Facilities:  Until  recently  an  RDA  area,  this  park 
has  not  yet  been  developed  for  individual  use  beyond  the  picnic 
grounds  which  lie  alongside  a  pleasant  stream.  There  is  a  developed 
trail  system  and  camping  is  permitted,  but  there  are  no  facilities 
for  either  tents  or  trailers  and  for  this  reason  the  site  is  poor.  None- 
theless, this  is  an  area  of  great  beauty  and  worth  seeing.  It  lies  on 
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the  Allegheny  Plateau  at  an  altitude  of  about  2000  feet  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Laurel  Hill  ridges. 

Leonard  Harrison  State  Park 

Location:  Ten  miles  southwest  of  Wellsboro  in  northern  Penn- 
sylvania. State  Route  660  leads  from  Wellsboro  and  US  6  to  the  park. 

Features  and  Facilities:  The  most  important  thing  here  is  the 
view  over  Pine  Creek  Gorge,  a  deep  50-mile  ravine  cut  as  much  as 
800  feet  deep  by  the  waters  of  Pine  Creek.  There  are  many  trails  in 
this  area  and  a  view — a  short  walk  from  the  parking  area — which  is 
worth  driving  in  to  the  park  to  see.  A  picnic  area  is  at  the  lookout 
point,  with  a  concession  nearby.  Colton  Point  State  Park  occupies  the 
west  rim  of  this  "canyon." 

Licking  Creek  Valley  Forest  Park 

Licking  Creek  Valley  is  a  long  and  beautifully  forested  valley  in 
the  heart  of  the  Alleghenies.  Through  it  a  scenic  forest  road  runs  for 
25  miles  of  wooded  loveliness.  This  makes  a  nice  alternative  route 
for  tourists  on  US  22-522  which  parallels  it  to  the  west.  Turn  off  the 
US  Highway  at  either  Mifflintown  on  the  north  or  Mount  Union  on 
the  south.  There  are  two  developed  picnic  areas  along  the  valley 
road,  one  in  the  park  and  one  picnic  wayside,  south  of  the  park. 
Nature  trails  in  the  park  proper. 

Linn  Run  State  Park 

Located  in  southwestern  Pennsylvania,  about  10  miles  south  of 
US  30  and  Ligonier,  by  State  Route  381  to  Rector  and  then  south  to 
the  park.  This  is  a  fairly  large  area,  6  square  miles,  with  hiking  and 
nature  trails,  picnicking,  stream-wading  for  children,  trout  fishing, 
eleven  vacation  cabins. 

Martin's  Hill  State  Park 

On  one  of  the  highest  peaks  in  southern  Pennsylvania,  the  area  is 
about  6  miles  east  of  US  220  near  Rainsburg.  The  park  is  in  a  stand 
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of  hemlock  and  from  it  a  steep  trail  leads  to  a  fire  tower  on  the  moun- 
taintop.  Fishing,  picnicking,  and  camping. 

McConnell  Narrows  State  Park 

About  7  miles  west  of  Laurelton  and  State  Route  235,  this  Alle- 
gheny Mountain  park  is  on  the  southern  slope  of  White  Mountain 
( 2220  ft. )  and  contains  some  of  the  best  rock  scenery  in  Pennsylvania, 
as  well  as  fine  stands  of  hemlock.  There  is  a  difficult  trail  to  the  White 
Mountain  summit.  Canoeing,  swimming,  fishing,  and  picnicking. 

Mount  Alto  State  Park 

Located  just  east  of  the  village  of  Mount  Alto  in  southern  Pennsyl- 
vania, this  park  on  State  Route  233  is  a  popular  picnic  area  in  the 
South  Mountains. 

Mount  Logan  State  Forest  Monument 

The  area  lies  south  of  US  220  through  McElhattan,  about  5  miles 
east  of  Lock  Haven  in  the  Bald  Eagle  Forest.  Excellent  trail  to  the 
summit  of  Mount  Logan  (2200  ft.).  Picnicking  and  camping. 

Mount  Riansares  State  Forest  Monument 

A  small  area  in  the  mountains  southeast  of  Lock  Haven  and  east 
of  Salona  from  State  Route  880.  There  is  an  observation  tower  on 
the  summit,  reached  by  road.  Fishing,  hiking,  camping,  picnicking. 
Long  Run  Picnic  Wayside  is  along  the  access  road. 

Ole  Bull  State  Park 

Location:  Sixteen  miles  south  of  Galeton  and  US  6  in  northern 
Pennsylvania.  State  Route  144  leads  to  Oleona  and  beyond  to  the 
park. 

Features  and  Facilities:  In  the  Susquehannock  State  Forest  above 
the  waters  of  Kettle  Creek  is  the  site  of  Ole  Bull's  unhappy  attempt 
to  found  a  Norwegian  colony.  Today  there  is  little  left  of  his  "castle" 
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above  the  streamside  camp  and  picnic  grounds.  Swimming  and  fish- 
ing in  the  creek. 

Parker  Dam  State  Park 

Location:  In  northwestern  Pennsylvania,  about  21  road-miles 
east  of  Du  Bois.  The  park  is  east  of  State  Routes  153  and  255. 

Features  and  Facilities:  As  I  remember  this  park  it  lies  on  a  lovely 
isolated  lake  with  most  attractive  broad  picnic  grounds  overlooking 
the  water.  There  are  tent  facilities,  a  swimming  beach,  boating,  and 
16  vacation  cabins. 

Pennsylvania  State  Park 

This  is  virtually  a  municipal  park,  on  Presque  Isle  Peninsula,  fac- 
ing the  city  of  Erie  across  its  harbor.  Heavy  traffic,  heavy  use.  Bathing 
and  picnicking,  nature  walks,  nice  views  across  to  the  city.  Perry's 
flagship  is  here. 

Poe  Valley  State  Park 

Location:  This  is  a  hard  one  to  get  at  which  gives  it  that  desirable 
quality — isolation.  It  lies  in  the  heart  of  central  Pennsylvania's  moun- 
tains, a  few  miles  east  of  US  322  from  Milroy  or  Potters  Mills.  The 
park  is  6  miles  from  Coburn  on  the  Poe  Valley  Road,  or  16  from  Milroy 
over  secondary  roads  to  Poe  Valley. 

Features  and  Facilities:  Isolated  and  well  off  the  beaten  track, 
this  park  lies  in  a  heavily  forested  valley  which  is  drained  by  Poe 
Creek.  There  are  two  areas  along  the  Valley  Road,  the  park  itself 
and  Poe  Paddy,  a  picnic  area.  Swimming,  fishing,  picnicking,  and  lim- 
ited tent  facilities. 

Promised  Land  State  Park 

Location:  Up  in  the  Poconos,  this  park  is  east  of  Scranton  and 
Wilkes-Barre,  about  10  miles  north  of  Buck  Hill  Falls  by  State  Route 
390  to  a  junction  with  a  side  road  east  to  the  park. 

Features  and  Facilities:  The  setting  of  Promised  Land  Lake  is 
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beautiful  but  this  park  is  badly  worn  down  at  present.  The  tentsites 
are  especially  attractive,  on  a  point  running  out  into  the  lake,  so  that 
most  of  them  have  waterside  locations.  The  lake  is  large  enough  for 
swimming,  boating,  and  fishing.  There  are  13  vacation  cabins. 

Pymatuning  State  Park 

Location:  In  extreme  northwestern  Pennsylvania,  close  to  the 
Ohio  line,  on  the  southeastern  shore  of  Pymatuning  Lake,  just  north 
of  US  322.  US  6  approaches  the  park  near  the  western  shore  of  the 
lake. 

Features  and  Facilities:  This  park  is  on  an  enormous  reservoir, 
16  miles  long,  2%  miles  wide.  Unfortunately  the  level  fluctuates, 
which  makes  for  a  messy  shore  line  and  poor  swimming.  No  developed 
beach  or  bathhouses  at  present,  but  there  are  campsites,  not  very 
well  developed.  The  countryside  is  quite  flat. 

Raccoon  Creek  State  Park 

Location:  In  extreme  western  Pennsylvania,  13  miles  southeast 
of  East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  and  30  miles  west  of  Pittsburgh.  It  lies  mid- 
way between  US  30  and  US  22,  on  State  Route  168. 

Features  and  Facilities:  This  is  a  recently  acquired  RDA  group- 
camping  area  which  is  now  being  developed  for  individual  use.  The 
park  is  in  a  desolate  strip-mining  region,  but  is  itself  well  forested 
with  second-growth  timber.  A  recent  purchase  includes  land  on  which 
a  100-acre  lake  is  being  built  for  general  public  use.  Later  on  there 
will  be  a  bathhouse  and  boathouse.  No  camping  as  yet  but  there  is  a 
streamside  picnic  area.  Note  the  proximity  of  several  large  industrial 
and  urban  areas  which  will  keep  this  park  well  crowded. 

Ralph  Stover  State  Park 

Location:  About  37  miles  north  of  Philadelphia,  east  from  US  611 
and  Pipersville. 

Features  and  Facilities:  This  is  a  small  but  attractive  area  along 
Tohickon  Creek.  There  is  a  small  bathhouse  beside  a  small  dammed 
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pool,  with  picnic  grounds  nearby.  Six  one-room  cabins,  but  no  camp- 
ing facilities. 

Ravensburg  State  Park 

Located  southeast  of  Lock  Haven  on  the  eastern  valley  side  of  the 
Bald  Eagle  Mountains,  this  is  a  picnic  and  swimming  area  notable  for 
its  unusual  rock  formations  which  once  attracted  flocks  of  now-rare 
ravens.  Best  reached  by  US  220  to  the  Jersey  shore  and  then  south  on 
state  roads. 

Reed's  Cap  State  Park 

Located  in  the  mountains  of  central  Pennsylvania,  about  8  or  10 
miles  east  of  US  322  from  Reedsville  or  Milroy,  this  is  a  small  park 
in  the  forest,  sheltered  principally  by  hemlock  and  white  pine.  Two 
creeks  flow  through  the  park.  Picnicking  and  camping  facilities. 

Rickett's  Glen  State  Park 

This  is  a  large  undeveloped  area,  of  about  10  square  miles,  in  the 
North  Mountains,  23  miles  west  of  Wilkes-Barre  on  State  Route  115. 
It  will  not  be  developed  in  1949,  either,  but  it  is  worth  seeing  just  to 
walk  the  trails  of  the  Glen  up  the  course  of  Kitchen  Creek  in  which 
there  are  some  28  waterfalls  varying  in  height  from  4  to  100  feet. 
The  park  is  well  forested  with  virgin  hemlock  and  hardwoods.  Tour- 
ists in  northeastern  Pennsylvania  will  enjoy  an  hour  or  two  spent 
exploring  this  area.  If  you  are  like  me  you  will  prefer  it  in  its  unde- 
veloped state. 

Roosevelt  State  Park 

This  is  a  60-mile  stretch  of  the  old  Delaware  Canal,  along  the  Dela- 
ware River  from  Easton  to  Bristol.  The  locks  and  viaducts  were  re- 
cently in  disrepair  but  the  state  is  restoring  them  so  that  the  canal 
may  be  used  for  canoeing  and  swimming.  When  finished  this  will 
make  an  interesting  waterway  for  a  leisurely  canoe  trip.  If  there  are 
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any  canoes  for  rent  they  will  probably  be  available  near  New  Hope, 
on  US  202. 

S.  B.  Elliott  State  Park 

Location:  In  northwestern  Pennsylvania,  due  east  of  Du  Bois, 
on  State  Route  153. 

Features  and  Facilities:  Located  right  on  the  main  highway,  this 
park  has  two  areas,  a  high  picnic  grounds  and  a  lower  main-use  area. 
This  is  good  fishing  and  hunting  country.  A  fire  tower  at  2300  feet 
offers  a  beautiful  panoramic  view  out  over  the  forest.  Ample  picnic 
and  camping  areas.  Wading  pool.  Nineteen  vacation  cabins,  all  sizes. 
I  have  only  driven  through  this  area  hurriedly,  but  it  impressed 
me  as  being  too  much  on  the  main  road  for  comfort.  Nearby  Parker 
Dam  State  Park  has  more  charm. 

Size rvi lie  State  Park 

Location:  In  the  northern  forests,  about  18  miles  south  of  US  6 
from  Port  Allegany,  7  miles  north  of  Emporium.  The  park  is  on  State 
Route  155. 

Features  and  Facilities:  There  is  a  large  mineral  spring,  an  ob- 
servation tower,  picnicking,  swimming;  camping  facilities  are  limited. 

Snyder- Middlesworth  State  Park 

Located  in  the  Bald  Eagle  State  Forest,  on  a  valley  road  5  miles 
east  of  Troxelville,  a  town  north  of  Beaver  Springs  and  US  522,  this 
protects  one  of  the  largest  bodies  of  old  timber  on  the  state  forest  pre- 
serves, another  picturesque  remnant  of  the  original  Penns  Woods. 
Good  fishing  in  streams  and  fine  hunting  country  all  about.  Picnick- 
ing, but  no  special  f acilities  for  camping. 

Trough  Creek  Forest  Park 

An  isolated  walking  and  picnicking  area  in  and  around  the  falls 
of  Great  Trough  Creek,  6  miles  south  of  Marklesburg,  a  village  about 
15  air-miles  southeast  of  Altoona  on  State  Route  26. 
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Voneida  State  Park 

This  is  a  very  popular  day-use  area  in  the  Bald  Eagle  State  Forest 
in  central  Pennsylvania.  Known  locally  as  "Hairy  Johns,"  a  name 
which  is  far  more  interesting,  I  think,  than  its  formal  title  ( deriving 
from  John  Voneida,  a  hermit  who  lived  here),  the  park  is  right  on 
State  Route  45,  about  3  miles  west  of  Woodward.  Picnicking  only, 
but  nearby  is  some  of  Pennsylvania's  wildest  and  best  forest  and 
mountain  land. 

Whipple  Dam  State  Park 

Location:  In  west-central  Pennsylvania,  about  8  miles  south  of 
State  College  on  State  Route  454. 

Features  and  Facilities:  Swimming,  fishing,  and  boating  on  an 
artificial  lake,  with  the  usual  picnic  facilities.  The  park  is  on  Laurel 
Run  in  the  Logan  Forest,  a  lovely  wooded  area  with  many  scenic 
forest  roads  for  exploratory  drives. 

Worlds  End  State  Park 

Location:  In  northeastern  Pennsylvania  near  the  popular  sum- 
mer resort  of  Eagles  Mere.  The  park  is  on  State  Route  154,  due  north 
from  Eagles  Mere. 

Features  and  Facilities:  This  area  lies  in  a  deep  cup  rimmed  by 
high  bluffs  which  give  the  region  the  appearance  alleged  to  have 
inspired  its  name.  Since  it  is  often  miscalled  "Whirl's  End,"  and  since 
the  Loyalsock  Creek  makes  a  great  swirl  just  as  it  hits  a  high  bluff 
here,  the  origin  of  the  name  is  somewhat  in  doubt.  The  park  is  very 
pretty  and  well  equipped  for  recreation  with  a  large  swimming  pool 
in  the  stream,  picnic  and  camp  sites  and  19  vacation  cabins. 

STATE  FOREST  PICNIC  AREAS 

The  45  state  forest  picnic  areas  are  not  by  any  means  meant  to  be 
main  highway  waysides.  Most  of  the  areas  will  be  found  on  back 
roads  in  two  main  regions,  the  mountainous  section  of  central  Pennsyl- 
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vania's  Alleghenies,  and  the  northern  forest  areas  in  the  Coudersport- 
Wellsboro  region. 

On  US  322,  between  State  College  and  Lewistown,  there  are  two 
of  these  picnic  areas,  north  of  Milroy. 

On  US  6,  about  25  miles  west  of  Port  Jervis,  there  is  another  area, 
one  of  the  two  in  the  state  at  which  camping  is  permitted. 

The  other  picnic  area  permitting  camping  is  the  Roland  Picnic 
Area  in  the  mountains  north  of  Harrisburg.  It  is  reached  by  back 
roads  from  US  209  and/or  State  225. 

Just  east  of  the  Breezewood  entrance  to  the  turnpike,  on  US  30, 
there  are  two  areas. 

These  are  about  all  that  you  will  find  on  the  main  highways.  The 
rest  you  will  discover  as  you  explore  Pennsylvania's  forests.  Many 
of  them  are  well  marked  in  their  back-road  locations  on  the  gasoline 
company  road  maps. 

For  further  information  write: 

Supervisor 

Allegheny  National  Forest 

Warren,  Pennsylvania 

Bureau  of  Parks 

Department  of  Forests  and  Waters 

Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
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MARYLAND 


1.  Fort  Frederick  State  Park  4.  Potomac  State  Forest 

2.  Gambrill  State  Park  5.  Savage  River  State  Forest 

3.  Green  Ridge  State  Forest  6.  Swallow  Falls  State  Forest 

7.  Washington  Monument  State  Park 


MARYLAND 


Public  recreation  in  Maryland  is  severely  limited  to  a  few  parks  in 
the  western  panhandle  section.  Here  the  Appalachians  cross  the  state 
from  Pennsylvania  to  West  Virginia  and  Virginia  at  an  average  alti- 
tude of  about  2500  feet,  and  west  of  these  ridges  is  the  Appalachian 
Plateau  portion  of  western  Maryland.  Eight  of  the  state's  thirteen 
developed  recreation  areas  are  in  this  western  region. 

Tourists,  I  find,  scarcely  realize  that  Maryland  extends  this  far 
west  and  that  its  mountains  and  forests  are  worth  exploring.  The 
Department  of  State  Forests  and  Parks  has  also  observed  this  lack 
of  tourist  patronage.  Tourist  use  would  be  more  easily  noted  in  the 
camping  areas  because  the  other  facilities  in  the  parks  and  forests 
receive  full  use  from  the  people  of  Baltimore,  Washington,  and  the 
heavily  settled  urban  areas  of  central  and  eastern  Maryland,  that  is, 
anywhere  east  of  Hagerstown  and  Frederick. 

Though  I  make  no  attempt  to  class  Maryland  as  one  of  our  im- 
portant vacation-land  states,  I  think  it  worth  while  to  call  your  at- 
tention to  this  panhandle  area  of  the  Alleghenies  and  the  far  western 
plateau.  East  of  the  Catoctin  ridge,  the  first  upthrust  of  Appalachians 
west  of  central  Maryland's  Piedmont  Plateau,  there  are  only  one  or 
two  park  and  forest  areas  worth  visiting.  Somehow  this  eastern  area 
does  not  lend  itself  naturally  to  recreational-park  development.  The 
coastal  plain  is  low,  damp  and  somewhat  fly-infested  in  summer,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Atlantic  shore  resorts, 
does  not  provide  the  best  opportunities  for  pleasant  outdoor  recrea- 
tion. The  Piedmont  is  mostly  an  agricultural  region,  intensively 
farmed. 

Only  two  main  roads  serve  western  Maryland — US  40,  one  of  the 
through  routes  from  Baltimore  and  Washington  to  the  Middle  West, 
and  US  220,  a  north-south  valley  road  which  stays  well  back  behind 
several  mountain  ranges  of  the  Appalachian  ridge  all  the  way  from 
Pennsylvania  to  Roanoke  in  southern  Virginia.  US  220  crosses  west- 
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ern  Maryland  through  Cumberland,  and  is  in  and  out  of  the  state 
before  you  know  it. 

So  western  Maryland  is  off  the  regular  north-south  tourists  routes 
unless  you  deliberately  swing  round  through  it.  I  would  suggest, 
however,  that  you  consider  western  Maryland  in  planning  your 
itinerary  if  you  want  to  avoid  the  thickly  settled  regions  of  eastern 
Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Pennsylvania. 

We  who  live  near  the  Maryland  parks  and  know  them  all  think 
that  their  nicest  facilities  are  their  very  attractive  vacation  cabins,  a 
distinctive  feature  of  all  the  states  that  were  fairly  close  to  Washing- 
ton in  the  early  park  development  days.  There  may  be  no  significance 
in  the  onetime  proximity  of  the  planning  headquarters  to  states  like 
Maryland,  West  Virginia,  and  Virginia,  but  I  have  observed  that  the 
finest  state  park  vacation-cabin  developments  in  the  East  generally 
are  to  be  found  within  a  fairly  close  radius  of  Washington,  and  that 
in  these  three  states  they  are  beautifully  done.  The  annual  scramble 
on  the  part  of  eager  families  to  secure  these  cabins  is  further  evidence 
of  this  trend. 

In  July  and  August  there  just  is  no  meeting  the  demand  for  these 
cabins.  The  state  opens  its  reservation  books  on  January  1  for  the  com- 
ing summer,  and  if  your  vacation  cannot  be  scheduled  six  or  seven 
months  ahead  you  have  no  hope  of  getting  a  cabin.  Families  with 
children  find  these  $20  to  $30-a-week  cabins  ideal  for  their  holi- 
days. 

The  cabins  are  very  nice  and  are  well  looked  after  by  the  state. 
In  some  of  them  you  are  furnished  with  fuel  and  ice  in  addition  to 
the  normal  vacation-cabin  amenities.  There  are  electric  lights  in  some, 
kerosene  lamps  in  others.  And  in  most  of  them  there  is  hot  and  cold 
running  water.  For  the  rest  of  the  description  I  can  best  say  that  they 
are  typical  standard  National  Park  Service — CCC  design,  with  one 
and  two  bedrooms,  kitchen,  living  room,  and  porch,  all  done  in  the 
usual  rustic  style. 

In  most  of  the  parks  where  provision  has  been  made  for  camping, 
there  are  tent  platforms,  but  these  receive  little  use  and  are  slowly 
rotting  away.  Since  there  seems  to  be  so  little  interest  in  camping 
in  the  Maryland  parks  the  authorities  have  no  choice  but  to  let  them 
rot,  and  yet  I  constantly  meet  tenters  in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina 
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who  want  a  "halfway  house"  on  their  route  home  to  the  North.  Mary- 
land offers  them  several. 


Hunting  and  Fishing  Digest 

If  you  intend  to  use  state  recreation  areas  for  take-off  points  in  your 
sporting  endeavors,  your  sport  here  will  be  limited  largely  to  fishing. 
The  deer  hunting  is  fine  in  western  Maryland,  but  the  facilities  are 
closed  when  the  season  is  open.  Yet  no  one  can  mention  Maryland 
hunting  without  touching  upon  the  Chesapeake  Bay  area,  perhaps 
the  best  duck-hunting  paradise  in  the  East.  The  nearest  state  park  is 
Elk  Neck,  way  up  at  the  northern  end  of  the  bay,  but  the  vacation 
cabins  close  on  October  2. 

The  opportunity  for  the  fisherman  is  much  better.  There  are  four 
state  forests  close  around  Deep  Creek  Lake,  western  Maryland's 
popular  bass-fishing  lake.  And  all  of  the  good  streams  in  the  Alle- 
ghenies  and  the  Catoctins  are  stocked  with  trout. 

Nonresident  licenses:  Fishing,  $5.50;  hunting,  $1.50.  You  may  se- 
cure a  special  3-day  license  for  fishing  in  Deep  Creek  Lake  from  a 
warden  who  is  usually  on  hand  at  the  lake.  Inquire  locally. 


PUBLIC  RECREATION  AREAS  IN  MARYLAND 
STATE  PARKS 


Season:  The  parks  and  forests  are  open  to  seasonal  use  all  year. 
Vacation  cabins  are  open  from  early  June  to  mid-September  except  at 
Elk  Neck  where  the  season  is  from  May  28  to  October  2. 
Fees:  No  admission  fees  to  the  parks  and  forests. 

Cabins  rent  from  $10  to  $33  a  week,  depending  upon  the  park, 
the  type  of  cabin,  and  the  number  of  persons  accommodated.  In 
most  of  the  parks,  utensils  and  linens  are  furnished  with  the  cabins. 

Boats,  where  available,  are  50  cents  an  hour  or  $2  a  day.  At  Herring- 
ton  Manor  Recreation  Area  they  are  furnished  without  charge  to  cabin 
occupants. 
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Cedarville  State  Forest 

Located  in  southern  Maryland  off  US  301,  5  miles  southeast  of 
Brandywine.  The  Zekiah  Swamp,  meandering  streams  and  mixed 
pine  and  hardwoods  feature  this  area.  Limited  facilities  for  picnick- 
ing and  camping,  forest  roads  and  trails  for  hiking.  Hunting  in  season. 

Doncaster  State  Forest 

This  is  another  southern  Maryland  forest,  located  west  of  La  Plata, 
iy2  miles  east  of  Doncaster  on  State  Route  6.  There  are  limited  op- 
portunities for  picnicking  and  camping.  Hunting  in  season. 

Elk  Neck  State  Forest 

Location:  At  the  northern  end  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  10  miles 
south  of  the  town  of  North  East  and  US  40,  the  main  Baltimore- 
Philadelphia  highway. 

Features  and  Facilities:  This  is  a  strip  of  land  across  the  Elk 
Neck  Peninsula,  part  gift,  part  acquisition,  on  which  there  are 
9  CCC-built  vacation  cabins.  The  CCC  was  disbanded  before  the 
proposed  beach  and  bathhouses  could  be  developed  and  these  are 
the  park's  greatest  needs.  However,  swimming  is  possible  here,  and 
there  are  boats  for  rent.  Extensive  picnic  grounds  and  limited  camp- 
ing facilities. 

Cabins  here  are  not  furnished  with  utensils  or  bedding  nor  do  they 
have  running  water.  Water,  hot  and  cold,  supplied  in  a  central  wash- 
house. 

The  cliffs  that  form  the  south  shore  of  this  area  are  called  the 
White  Banks.  Turkey  Point  lighthouse  is  at  the  tip  of  the  peninsula, 
3  miles  below  the  park. 

Fort  Frederick  State  Park 

Located  in  midwestern  Maryland,  on  State  Route  56,  off  US  40,  5 
miles  southeast  of  Clear  Spring,  this  is  mainly  a  historical  monument 
on  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Potomac  and  the  old  Chesapeake  and 
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Ohio  Canal.  In  addition  to  the  restored  fort  and  museum,  there  are 
picnicking  and  camping  facilities  and  some  fishing  in  Big  Pool  on  the 
old  canal. 

Gambrill  State  Park 

Location:  Nine  miles  northwest  of  Frederick  by  an  access  road 
southwest  from  US  40. 

Features  and  Facilities:  This  is  a  tract  of  ridge  land  on  High 
Knob  in  the  Catoctin  Mountain  ridge,  mostly  at  an  altitude  of  about 
1600  feet.  The  park  is  designed  for  day  use  only  and  is  principally 
a  combination  of  ridgetop  road,  scattered  picnic  facilities,  and  de- 
veloped lookout  points  looking  out  over  the  Middletown  and 
Monocacy  Valleys.  There  is  a  nice  little  stone  refreshment  building 
and  teahouse  up  here.  Also  picnic  shelters  which  must  be  reserved 
in  advance  for  week  ends  and  peak  midsummer  days. 

Green  Ridge  State  Forest 

Location:  In  midwestern  Maryland,  about  15  miles  east  of  Cum- 
berland, by  US  40. 

Features  and  Facilities:  This  is  a  large  forest  area,  about  40 
square  miles,  embracing  2  or  3  large  mountains.  Recreational  develop- 
ment has  been  limited  to  roadside  picnic  areas  within  the  forest, 
but  informal  camping  is  permitted  in  several  places.  There  are  hiking 
trails  in  the  forest,  in  which  the  altitude  varies  from  500  to  1800 
feet.  Fishing  and  hunting  in  season. 

The  Potomac  meanders  along  the  southwestern  border  of  the  for- 
est and  about  1  mile  north  of  State  Route  51,  from  a  junction  1%  miles 
west  of  Paw  Paw,  there  is  an  interesting  old  canal  tunnel  in  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio. 

Patapsco  State  Park 

This  is  a  heavily  used,  badly  worn  riverside  park  on  the  outskirts 
of  Baltimore.  Vandalism  and  ordinary  municipal  wear  and  tear  has 
ruined  it  for  transient  tourist  purposes. 
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Pocomoke  State  Forest 

Located  on  the  southeastern  peninsula  of  Maryland  in  the  Eastern 
Shore  area,  this  forest  lies  along  the  Pocomoke  River.  Extensive  pic- 
nicking facilities  have  been  developed  at  the  Milbourne  Landing 
Recreational  Area  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  7  miles  north  of  Pocomoke 
City  and  US  13.  Camping  is  permitted  though  there  are  no  devel- 
oped facilities.  Opportunities  for  hiking.  Fishing  and  hunting  in  sea- 
son. 

Potomac  State  Forest 

Located  on  Backbone  Mountain,  in  western  Maryland,  11  miles 
from  the  village  of  Sand  Flat  on  State  Route  38.  A  southern  section 
borders  the  Potomac  River.  This  is  a  rugged  mountain  forest,  with 
picnic  areas,  opportunities  for  camping,  hiking,  and  fishing.  Just 
beyond  the  entrance  to  the  forest  a  3-mile  trail  leaves  Route  38  and 
goes  along  the  ridge  to  Eagle  Rock  ( 3162  ft. )  from  which  there  are 
views  over  the  mountains  of  Maryland  and  West  Virginia. 

Savage  River  State  Forest 

Location:  In  western  Maryland  in  two  areas  south  of  US  40.  The 
New  Germany  Recreation  area  is  south  of  US  40  by  forest  roads 
which  leave  Route  40  one  mile  east  of  Grantsville  or  20  miles  west 
of  Cumberland.  The  Big  Run  Recreational  area  is  about  8  miles  be- 
yond the  New  Germany  area.  Forest  headquarters  is  at  New  Ger- 
many, 5  miles  south  of  US  40. 

Features  and  Facilities:  This  is  Maryland's  best  recreational-park 
development.  The  two  vacation-cabin  areas  at  Big  Run  and  New  Ger- 
many are  in  constant  summertime  demand,  and  in  the  winter  the  area 
receives  heavy  ski  use,  weather  and  snow  permitting.  The  altitude 
varies  from  1400  to  3000  feet. 

There  is  a  13-acre  lake  at  the  New  Germany  area,  developed  for 
swimming,  with  10  nice  vacation  cabins,  picnic  and  camp  sites.  No 
swimming  at  Big  Run,  but  there  are  campsites  and  picnic  grounds 
as  well  as  8  vacation  cabins.  Fishing. 
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Swallow  Falls  State  Forest 

Located  about  5  miles  west  of  McHenry  and  US  219,  in  extreme 
western  Maryland,  or  5  miles  northwest  of  Oakland  on  State  Route 
39,  this  is  a  wooded  area  around  a  53-acre  lake  with  an  excellent 
bathhouse  and  swimming  beach,  13  vacation  cabins,  and  opportuni- 
ties for  camping  and  picnicking. 

Swallow  Falls  and  Muddy  Creek  Falls  are  nearby,  reached  by 
trails  through  a  large  stand  of  virgin  white  pine  and  hemlock. 

Washington  Monument  State  Park 

Located  V-/2  miles  off  US  40,  about  midway  between  Hagerstown 
and  Frederick,  this  is  a  very  popular  picnic  ground  on  top  of  the 
South  Mountain  chain  overlooking  the  Hagerstown,  Potomac,  Cum- 
berland and  Middletown  Valleys.  The  elevation  is  1600  feet.  An  old 
Union  signal  monument,  rebuilt  of  stone  by  the  CCC's,  was  once  a 
useful  military  facility  in  the  campaigns  of  Gettysburg  and  Antietam. 
The  Appalachian  Trail  crosses  here. 

For  further  information  write: 

Department  of  State  Forests  and  Parks 
State  Office  Building 
Annapolis,  Maryland 
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The  Big  Meadows  Lodge,  Shenandoah  National  Park  (National  Park  Service 


Informal  picnicking  on  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway  ( North  Carolina  State  News  Bureau ) 
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( For  map  of  Virginia  see  page  236. ) 

If  you  wish  to  enjoy  the  best  of  public  recreation  facilities  on  our 
eastern  playgrounds,  you  must  take  your  holiday  in  Virginia  and 
sample  the  rich  and  varied  fare  spread  out  for  you  across  500  miles 
of  rolling  hills,  high  mountains,  and  broad  f  arm-checkerboarded  river 
valleys. 

Here,  between  Washington,  D.C.,  on  the  northeastern  end  of  the 
diagonal  length  of  the  state,  and  Cumberland  Gap  at  the  southwest- 
ern toe,  you  may  wallow  in  public  park  and  forest  recreation  areas  of 
every  kind,  all  of  them  done  with  a  finish  that  must  be  the  envy  of 
park  and  recreation  people  from  coast  to  coast. 

Virginia  has  been  showered  with  blessings.  Her  state  parks  are 
magnificently  developed.  Her  two  National  Forests  are  enormous; 
they  embrace  some  of  the  best  mountain  scenery  in  the  state  and  they 
are  bountifully  supplied  with  forest  camps,  recreation  areas,  and 
miles  of  scenic  forest  roads.  Queening  it  over  most  of  the  eastern 
seaboard's  parks  and  forests  is  the  full-dress  Shenandoah  National 
Park,  70  miles  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  an  intensely  developed 
public  recreation  area  whose  wealth  of  playground  equipment  has 
been  topped  off  by  the  famous  Skyline  Drive. 

And  as  if  all  this  were  not  enough,  Uncle  Sam  has  endowed  the 
southern  end  of  the  Blue  Ridges — from  Shenandoah  National  Park 
south  to  the  mountains  of  North  Carolina — with  the  partially  com- 
pleted Blue  Ridge  National  Parkway,  a  motorists'  paradise  as  lush 
as  anything  one  could  hope  to  find  in  the  whole  United  States — or 
anywhere  in  the  world,  for  that  matter.  Of  this  parkway,  more  later 
in  a  following  chapter. 

The  Virginia  mountains  are  the  center  of  a  vast  sight-seeing  and 
play  area,  much  of  it  little  known  to  the  ordinary  passing  tourist 
who  usually  makes  a  beeline  for  the  Shenandoah  National  Park; 
and  after  thinking  that  he  has  exhausted  the  pleasures  of  this  Federal 
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playground,  then  descends  to  the  lovely  valley  of  the  Shenandoah  and 
motors  along  its  broad  and  gracious  passage  to  Roanoke  or  beyond 
into  western  Virginia  and  Tennessee.  Just  this  brief  excursion  can 
absorb  the  better  part  of  a  vacation  allotment,  and  every  minute  of  it 
will  be  richly  rewarding,  whether  the  tourist  drives  high  in  the 
mountains  and  looks  out  across  the  farmlands  below  to  more  moun- 
tain, or  drives  the  Valley  Pike  in  between  the  Blue  Ridges  and  their 
Appalachian  brethren,  the  Shenandoah  Mountains.  The  view  in 
either  direction,  up  or  down,  is  a  stirring  one,  the  pride  of  the  Vir- 
ginians who  live  with  it  daily,  the  delight  of  those  who  may  only 
visit  this  province  on  too-brief  holidays. 

But  the  "grand  tour"  of  the  Blue  Ridges  and  the  Shenandoah  Valley 
misses  much  that  represents  the  best  of  Virginia;  and  tourists  by  the 
thousands  pass  within  arm's  reach  of  spectacular  mountain  country 
and  tremendous  sweeps  of  beautiful  forest  and  never  know  that  they 
are  missing  scenic  experiences  and  recreation  opportunities  every  bit 
as  attractive  as  the  glamorous  Skyline  Drive  country  and,  in  my  opin- 
ion, much  more  interesting  and  diversified. 

So  in  addition  to  telling  you  about  the  National  Park  and  the 
several  fine  state  parks  of  Virginia,  I  want  to  introduce  these  other 
lesser  known  playlands,  most  of  them  in  the  mountains  of  the  million- 
acre  George  Washington  National  Forest. 

What  happens  geographically  in  the  mountain  and  valley  resort 
region  of  Virginia  is  this:  The  first  pronounced  escarpment  of  the 
Appalachians  is  the  line  of  Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  running  with  little 
interruption  from  Harpers  Ferry  all  the  way  south  to  Roanoke  where, 
after  a  brief  pause,  they  push  right  on  down  to  the  North  Carolina 
line  and  beyond.  Immediately  behind  this  single  range  of  mountain, 
to  the  west,  is  the  broad  valley  of  the  Shenandoah.  In*  this  valley 
floor,  between  Front  Royal  and  Harrisonburg,  is  an  island  of  moun- 
tain range,  the  dark  Massanuttens,  most  of  their  length  a  part  oi 
the  George  Washington  National  Forest. 

Route  US  11,  the  Valley  Pike,  traverses  the  whole  length  of  this 
broad  agricultural  basin,  never  out  of  sight  of  the  mountain  wall  on 
either  side,  from  Winchester  south  to  Roanoke,  and  on  through 
more  valleys  to  Bristol,  Tennessee.  Always  to  the  west  of  the  Valle) 
Pike  are  the  ranges  of  the  Appalachians  that  fold  endlessly  back 
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into  West  Virginia,  all  of  them  embraced  by  the  George  Washington 
National  Forest,  or  the  Monongahela  National  Forest  across  the  line 
in  West  Virginia.  In  their  southern  portion  they  break  up  more  from 
the  characteristic  level  elongation,  so  familiar  in  Pennsylvania  and 
northern  Virginia,  into  the  many  pointed  and  jumbled  peaks  of  what 
is  called  the  Southwestern  ( or  Appalachian )  Plateau.  Here  Uncle  Sam 
protects  and  manages  the  forest  land  under  the  administration  of  the 
Jefferson  National  Forest. 

It  is  really  very  simple  to  unlock  the  heart  of  this  western,  scenic 
mountain  wonderland.  You  just  turn  west  from  the  Valley  Pike,  US 
11,  at  any  one  of  a  half  a  dozen  main  intersections,  and  go  back  over 
the  mountains  toward  the  West  Virginia  line. 

US  50,  from  Winchester,  is  the  northernmost  main  link  with  this 
land  of  mountains  and  forests.  US  33,  from  Harrisonburg,  is  a  splendid 
scenic  highway  which  climbs  up  to  3400  feet  to  cross  the  Shenandoah 
Mountains.  US  250  is  yet  another  transmountain  passage,  and  US  60 
another.  These  crosslinks  all  eventually  lead  you  to  two  main  north- 
south  highways,  US  220  and  US  219,  both  valley  roads.  Within  this 
network  of  transmountain  and  north-south  arteries  you  will  find  a 
country  that  in  natural  mountain  grandeur  and  breadth  of  uninter- 
rupted forest  wilderness  far  surpasses  anything  offered  by  the  gentle 
Blue  Ridges  and  their  narrow  band  of  National  Park  preserve. 

The  roads  climb  to  high  gaps  and  over  higher  mountain  shoulders, 
up  sharp  ravines  through  miles  of  forest  broken  only  by  the  penetrat- 
ing highway.  West  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley  the  farmlands  disap- 
pear, and  once  you  push  back  into  the  mountains  you  may  look  for 
miles  down  long  narrow  valleys  and  often  see  not  a  single  farm  clear- 
ing. Were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  it  would  have  placed  an  invaluable 
recreational  asset  two  or  three  hours  further  away  from  the  urban 
centers  that  need  it  most,  I  would  say  unhesitatingly  that  this  west- 
ern preserve,  where  the  real  Shenandoah  Mountains  lie,  should  have 
been  chosen  for  the  National  Park. 

The  mountains  are  satisfyingly  high  all  over  Virginia.  In  the 
Shenandoah  National  Park  the  crest  is  always  hovering  around  3000 
or  4000  feet.  These  altitudes  obtain  in  the  western  mountains  as  well. 
Highest  peak  in  Virginia  is  near  its  southern  border  where  Mount 
Rogers  rises  to  5700  feet  in  the  Jefferson  National  Forest.  Also  in  the 
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Jefferson  is  High  Knob,  a  4000-foot  peak  which  has  been  extensively 
developed  for  recreation. 

State  Parks 

There  are  only  seven  state  parks  in  Virginia,  one  of  them  a  former 
Recreational  Demonstration  Area  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  group 
use;  and  two  or  three  day-use  areas  built  around  swimming  facilities. 

These  few  parks  and  day-use  areas  are  very  well  developed.  Vir- 
ginia's park  system  was  virtually  nonexistent  before  1936,  but  Wash- 
ington was  nearby,  Virginia  was  on  its  toes.  The  Virginia  Conservation 
Commission  succeeded  in  tapping  the  best  park  planning  assistance 
and  the  result  is  evident  in  its  parks  today. 

None  of  these  is  really  a  mountain  park,  though  Douthat,  in  the 
George  Washington  National  Forest,  is  in  the  heart  of  the  Appala- 
chians. Most  of  them  are  scattered  around  the  state,  one  on  the  lower 
Potomac,  one  on  the  ocean  near  Virginia  Beach,  and  two  or  three  in 
southern  and  western  Virginia. 

They  are  best  known  for  the  excellence  of  their  vacation  cabins, 
so  charming  and  so  much  in  demand  that  the  state  can  only  fill  one 
out  of  every  eight  requests  for  cabins  each  year.  In  1948,  in  an  effort 
to  double  their  capacity,  Virginia  park  authorities  limited  their  use 
to  one  week  instead  of  the  usual  two.  And  what  happened?  The  de- 
mand doubled  so  that  the  proportion  still  remains  the  same,  eight 
to  one.  Applications  for  these  cabins  are  accepted  after  March  1.  To 
give  Virginians  a  break,  out-of-state  applications  are  not  accepted 
for  two  weeks  after  this  initial  reservation  date. 

At  two  of  the  parks  there  are  overnight  lodges,  Douthat  and  Hungry 
Mother  State  Parks,  and  at  Westmoreland  there  are,  in  addition  to 
the  vacation  cabins,  a  few  low-rent  cabins  which  provide  only  the 
bare  essentials. 

All  told,  there  are  67  of  these  vacation  cabins  throughout  the  state 
park  system,  varying  in  size  to  accommodate  from  2  to  6  persons. 
The  smallest  are  one-room  cottages  with  a  living  room-bedroom  com- 
bination; the  largest  are  two-bedroom  cottages  accommodating  6 
persons.  They  are  all  equipped  with  bedding,  linen,  and  all  utensils. 
Most  of  them  have  electric  stoves,  many  of  them  have  electric  hot- 
water  heaters. 
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If  you  are  really  interested  in  the  Virginia  state  park  vacation 
cabins,  I  suggest  that  you  write  to  the  Division  of  Parks  for  its  booklet 
which  very  thoroughly  details  the  cabins'  facilities  and  the  rental 
fees. 

There  are  tent  and  trailer  facilities  in  three  of  the  parks,  Fairy 
Stone,  Hungry  Mother,  and  Westmoreland.  Each  area  has  a  central 
washroom  with  laundry,  showers,  and  sanitary  facilities,  electric 
plug-ins  for  trailers  and  other  niceties  to  make  roughing  it  a  little  less 
rough. 

About  a  million  visitors  a  year  use  these  Virginia  parks  and  the 
attendance  rises  annually.  You  may  interpret  this  statement  to  mean 
that  on  July  and  August  week  ends  the  park  facilities  will  be  heavily 
crowded. 

National  Forests 

The  two  National  Forests,  the  George  Washington  and  the  Jeffer- 
son, protect  and  conserve  the  forest  resources  of  most  of  the  mountain 
sections  of  western  Virginia  with  the  major  exception  of  that  northern 
strip  of  Blue  Ridge  covered  by  the  Shenandoah  National  Park. 

In  these  forests  there  are  many  delightful  drives  and  out-of-the-way 
scenic  attractions  that  rarely  show  on  the  average  map  or  are  men- 
tioned in  the  average  tourist  handouts. 

There  is  the  Massanutten  Mountain  section  of  the  George  Washing- 
ton National  Forest,  for  instance.  You  can  stand  on  any  one  of  a 
dozen  high  points  along  the  Skyline  Drive  and,  if  the  weather  is 
clear,  see  the  entire  range  of  the  Massanuttens.  But  how  are  you 
to  know  that  hidden  within  this  range  is  the  lovely  little  Fort  Valley, 
with  a  fine  United  States  Forest  Road  running  for  35  miles  from 
State  Route  55,  near  Front  Royal  on  the  north,  to  New  Market  Gap 
where  US  211  crosses.  There  is  charming  country  back  in  here,  half 
pastoral,  half  cool,  deep  forest,  with  picnic  grounds  at  either  end  of 
the  valley,  one  of  them  a  nice  streamside  forest  camp.  Side  roads 
lead  up  from  the  hidden  valley  to  places  like  Woodstock  Tower,  a 
developed  lookout  point  overlooking  the  main  valley  of  the  Shenan- 
doah and  affording  the  best  possible  view  of  it.  There  are  hiking 
trails  along  the  ridges  on  either  side  of  the  little  valley  and  a  good 
stiff  climb  up  to  Signal  Knob  at  the  northern  end  of  the  mountains. 
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All  of  this  Massanutten  country  is  seen  from  a  distance  by  the  mil- 
lions who  travel  the  Skyline  Drive,  yet  only  a  handful  of  park  visitors 
ever  cross  over  and  spend  an  afternoon  along  the  peaceful  roads  of 
Fort  Valley.  Truly  it  is  a  lost  valley,  though  George  Washington  is 
said  to  have  counted  on  it  as  an  alternative  to  the  retreat  of  Valley 
Forge  had  the  emergency  been  more  desperate. 

And  how  is  one  to  learn  of  Reddish  Knob,  a  miniature  Skyline 
Drive  tour  constructed  by  the  Forest  Service  over  4300-foot  Reddish 
and  Rrother  Knobs  to  serve  their  fire  tower  there?  This  is  real  moun- 
tain country,  unspoiled  by  exploitation,  with  an  unending  succession 
of  breath-taking  panoramas  to  the  east  and  west.  True,  if  you  stay 
at  Hone  Quarry  Forest  Camp,  located  in  a  deep  pocket  of  the  Shenan- 
doah Mountains  below  Reddish  Knob,  you  will  undoubtedly  stumble 
on  this  high  drive.  But  few  tourists  bowling  down  US  11  through 
Harrisonburg  realize  that  if  they  were  to  turn  west  to  Dayton  on 
State  Route  42  and  west  again  onto  State  Route  257,  they  could  push 
back  up  to  the  crest  of  the  mountain  and  the  drive  which  runs  south 
from  this  point.  The  road  passes  Reddish  Knob  Tower  at  nearly  4400 
feet  and  comes  down  off  the  ridge  a  few  miles  south  to  a  junction  at 
which  one  may  turn  east  and  work  back  over  to  the  Valley  Pike 
again.  There  are  even  picnic  areas  waiting  for  you  up  there. 

Miles  of  these  remote  forest  roads  wind  through  the  valleys  and 
along  the  ridges  of  the  Jefferson  and  George  Washington  National 
Forests,  and  where  there  are  no  roads  there  are  ridge  trails  and  paths 
to  the  many  high  peaks  and  fire  towers  on  them.  One  of  my  favorites 
is  Ramsey's  Draft  Trail,  reached  by  a  forest  road  running  north  from 
US  250,  just  before  it  crosses  the  West  Virginia  line,  from  a  point  25 
miles  west  of  Staunton.  You  have  to  inquire  locally  to  find  this  road, 
which  turns  in  through  the  site  of  an  old  CCC  camp  and  crosses  sev- 
eral abrupt  fords,  but  the  trail  at  the  end  of  the  road  leads  up  through 
a  stand  of  giant  oak  and  hemlock,  one  of  the  last  stands  of  virgin 
timber  left  in  Virginia.  A  wonderful  place  for  a  picnic  lunch,  and  few 
people  go  there.  I  know  it  is  there  and  the  Appalachian  Trail  Club 
knows  it  is  there,  for  they  have  an  isolated  closed  shelter  way  up  at 
the  head  of  the  draft.  Now  you  know  it  is  there,  and  if  your  travels 
ever  bring  you  to  Staunton  on  the  Valley  Pike,  turn  west  for  half  an 
hour  and  find  this  bit  of  wilderness. 
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You  may  wonder,  as  I  have  often  done,  why  this  western  mountain 
border  country  of  Virginia  has  gone  so  long  undiscovered  if  it  is,  as  I 
claim,  so  beautifully  scenic.  Part  of  it  may  be  due  to  insufficient  travel 
information  and  the  absence  of  commercial  resort  publicity,  always 
good  impetus  for  promotion.  But  I  really  believe  that  since  it  has  re- 
ceived the  combined  protection  of  the  State  of  Virginia  and  the 
Federal  government,  this  National  Forest  Preserve  has  actually  grown 
more  beautiful  and  that  people  have  not  discovered  this  yet.  It  is 
something  very  hard  to  put  your  finger  on,  but  the  aspect  of  these 
forested  hills  has  certainly  changed  in  the  last  fifteen  years  or  so 
since  fires  have  been  controlled  and  the  forest  underbrush  and 
seedlings  have  been  given  a  chance  to  thrive  year  after  year.  Surely 
under  good  conservation  practices  our  forests  must  have  grown  more 
beautiful,  and  surely  in  a  decade  or  so  this  change  must  be  apparent. 

I  think  these  changes  are  evident  now.  In  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years 
the  little  pines  have  been  infiltrating  slowly  into  the  mountain  clear- 
ings at  Big  Meadows,  in  the  Shenandoah  National  Park.  I  can  see  that 
they  are  altering  the  whole  character  of  this  upland  flower  garden. 
Should  the  Park  Service  cut  these  young  pines  back  to  "preserve" 
the  character  of  the  park,  or  should  Big  Meadows  be  allowed  to  dis- 
appear as  meadows?  It  is  one  of  the  myriad  problems  with  which 
the  guardians  of  our  National  Parks  and  Forests  have  to  wrestle, 
and  in  this  instance  there  are  people  who  think  this  infiltration  should 
be  controlled,  and  others  who  violently  disagree.  I  pause  to  comment 
on  this  because  it  illustrates  a  double  point;  that  forests  do  change 
perceptibly  within  a  comparatively  short  time,  and  that  preserving 
and  managing  our  public  lands  entails  responsibilities  and  necessary 
judgments  little  dreamt  of  by  the  average  taxpaying  citizen. 

Hunting  and  Fishing  Digest 

Trout  and  smallmouthed  bass  fishing  is  especially  good  in  the 
mountain  streams  of  Virginia,  both  on  the  National  Parks  and  Forests. 
All  the  lakes  and  streams  near  the  state  parks  are  stocked,  too.  For 
those  who  like  surf  fishing,  there  is  Seashore  State  Park  and  the 
salt-water  fishing  on  and  near  this  coast. 

No  hunting  is  permitted  in  any  National  Park,  but  in  the  National 
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Forests  you  may  hunt  the  deer  and  black  bear.  The  forest  supervisors 
will  tell  you  when  and  where. 

I  frequently  stir  up  a  pheasant  or  a  ruffed  grouse  in  the  fall  when 
I  am  hiking  the  trails  of  the  George  Washington  National  Forest. 
But  deer  seems  to  be  the  big  sport  back  in  these  mountains,  and  in 
the  hunting  season  you  will  find  the  village  gas  station  far  more  in- 
terested in  sport  than  service.  Back  in  here  in  the  late  fall  everything 
stops  for  the  deer  season. 

Nonresident  licenses:  Fishing,  $10.00;  hunting  $15.75. 

PUBLIC  RECREATION  AREAS  IN  VIRGINIA: 
FEDERAL 

Shenandoah  National  Park 

Season:  The  park  is  open  all  year.  Lodge  and  cabin  facilities  are 
generally  available  from  early  May  until  the  end  of  the  fall-coloration 
season  in  mid-October.  Hikers  and  campers  may  use  the  park  all  year 
round  though  water  at  camp  and  picnic  grounds  is  turned  off  in  the 
winter.  Occasionally  the  Park  Service  closes  the  Skyline  Drive  during 
short  periods  of  heavy  fog  or  bad  snow. 

.  There  are  limited  off-season  restaurant  and  service  station  facilities 
at  Thornton  Gap  and  Swift  Run  Gap. 

Fees:  The  only  fee  charged  by  the  Park  Service  is  an  auto  fee 
of  25  cents  a  car  for  a  day's  admission  to  the  Skyline  Drive.  Season 
tickets  are  $1. 

Rates  at  the  several  cottage  and  lodge  areas  vary  with  the  accom- 
modations, but  the  nicest  rooms  with  bath  at  Big  Meadows  Lodge 
are  only  about  $7.50  double  and  $3.50  single.  Most  of  the  accom- 
modations at  Dicky  Ridge,  Skyland,  and  the  other  overnight  facilities 
are  a  little  less  than  this. 

The  Park  Service  controls  all  the  concessionaire  fees  in  this  park 
so  that  everything  from  breakfast  at  the  concession  dining  rooms  to 
hot  dogs  at  the  "waysides"  is  held  at  a  fair,  low  cost. 

Location  and  Approaches:  Shenandoah  National  Park  lies  about 
80  to  90  miles  due  west  of  Washington  and  Richmond.  The  park  is 
divided  by  transmountain  highway  crossings  into  three  sections — 
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north,  central,  and  south.  The  Skyline  Drive  runs  for  nearly  100  road- 
miles  along  the  whole  length  of  the  park.  Its  northern  terminus  is  near 
Front  Royal,  off  State  Route  12.  Its  principal  tourist  crossing,  at  Pano- 
rama (Thornton  Gap),  is  a  junction  with  US  211.  At  Swift  Run  Gap, 
the  southern  end  of  the  middle  section,  US  33  crosses  the  park  en 
route  from  Harrisonburg  to  Richmond.  The  southern  end  of  the  park 
is  near  Waynesboro  at  Rockfish  Gap.  US  250  crosses  here  and  the 
Blue  Ridge  Parkway  begins  its  projected  southern  journey  from  this 
mountain  gap  intersection. 

Features  and  Facilities:  This  park  comprises  more  than  300 
square  miles  of  some  of  the  best  mountain  scenery  in  the  Blue  Ridges. 
Its  outstanding  feature  is  undoubtedly  the  Skyline  Drive  which  runs 
high  along  the  crest  of  this  mountain  park  from  one  end  to  the  other. 
One-day  motor  tourists  give  the  park  its  greatest  single  use.  Parking 
overlooks  at  intervals  along  the  drive  afford  the  motorist  an  oppor- 
tunity to  stop  and  enjoy  the  often  breath-taking  panoramas  which 
on  either  side  look  out  over  the  adjacent  agricultural  lands.  When 
the  weather  is  not  hazy — unhappily  a  rare  summertime  condition  in 
these  Blue  Ridges — it  is  possible  to  see  far  across  the  gently  rolling 
farm  country  to  the  east  and  well  back  over  the  several  ranges  of  Ap- 
palachians to  the  west.  More  often,  though,  summertime  visitors  must 
content  themselves  with  views  down  into  the  farmland  of  the  South 
Fork  of  the  Shenandoah,  with  the  Massanuttens  forming  a  soft  back- 
drop to  this  valley  scene.  Photographers  wishing  to  make  the  most 
of  their  opportunities  would  do  well  to  get  up  on  the  drive  in  the 
mornings  before  the  haze  has  begun  to  thicken. 

If  you  have  no  time  for  the  whole  length  of  the  Skyline  Drive, 
or  if  you  find  its  endless  heights  becoming  monotonous,  you  may 
easily  drop  off  at  any  one  of  its  four  main  intersections.  Travelers 
desiring  restaurant  accommodations  should  look  for  them  only  in  the 
northern  and  middle  sections  of  the  park.  The  southern  section  has  no 
concession  facilities  in  between  Swift  Run  Gap  and  the  end  of  the 
park  at  Rockfish  Gap.  At  Rockfish  Gap,  however,  there  is  a  fine  new 
Howard  Johnson's  and  a  privately  operated  tourist  court  within  a 
hundred  yards  of  the  Federal  parkway. 

The  road  is  patrolled  pretty  constantly  by  radio  ranger  cars.  If  you 
run  into  difficulties  you  can  count  on  a  Park  Service  vehicle  coming 
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along  presently.  In  serious  difficulties  passers-by  can  get  to  a  park 
telephone  for  you  at  any  of  the  concessions  or  checking  stations  along 
the  drive.  Interestingly  enough,  the  park  is  serviced  by  a  dial  tele- 
phone system. 

In  the  northern  60  miles  of  the  park  there  are  several  restaurants, 
wayside  gasoline  stations,  and  various  degrees  of  overnight  accom- 
modations. The  only  hotel  in  the  park  is  the  Big  Meadows  Lodge, 
midway  in  the  middle  section.  Perched  at  the  very  edge  of  the  moun- 
tain, with  a  magnificent  view  dropping  away  from  its  terraces,  lobby 
and  picture-windowed  dining  room,  this  is  probably  the  most  attrac- 
tive overnight  accommodation  in  the  park.  Not  far  to  the  north, 
grouped  on  an  outer  slope  of  Stony  Man  (4010  ft.),  are  the  many 
cottages  of  Skyland,  an  old  resort  which  was  here  long  before  this 
became  a  National  Park.  Many  people  prefer  the  warm,  informal 
quality  of  Skyland  to  the  rather  dull  chill  of  Big  Meadows,  but  since 
it  is  all  in  the  same  commercial  family,  the  exercise  of  your  choice 
hurts  no  one's  feelings.  Dickey  Ridge  Lodge  at  the  north  end  of  the 
park  is  more  of  an  overnight  convenience  than  anything  else.  There 
are  cabins  here  and  they  are  very  nice,  but  the  place  was  obviously 
not  designed  for  long-term  vacation  use.  The  altitude  is  much  lower 
here,  too,  only  1900  feet. 

At  two  of  the  gaps,  Thornton  and  Swift  Run,  the  concessionaire 
corporation  furnishes  overnight  facilities.  These  are  definitely  not  for 
vacation  use  but  they  serve  to  absorb,  as  much  as  is  possible,  the 
luckless  overflow  that  has  failed  to  make  reservations  in  advance  for 
the  more  popular  Big  Meadows  and  Skyland  Lodges.  By  all  means 
reserve  weeks  in  advance  if  you  hope  to  stay  at  either  of  these  two 
hostels  during  the  summer  months  or  on  week  ends  at  any  time. 
Write  to  the  Reservations  Clerk,  Virginia  Skyline  Corporation,  Luray, 
Virginia.  They  have  a  central  booking  office  there.  Ask  for  Big 
Meadows  Lodge  if  you  want  comparative  luxury  in  a  swank  mountain 
lodge;  Skyland,  if  you  want  cheerful  informality  but  equal  high  alti- 
tude, comfort,  and  service.  Some  of  the  cottages  at  Skyland  are  mar- 
velous, with  large  fireplaces,  lounges,  and  views  over  the  valley  from 
wide  picture  windows  and  porches.  Fireplaces  in  some  of  the  terrace 
rooms  at  Big  Meadows.  Ask  for  what  you  want;  they  will  try  to 
oblige. 
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Two  beautiful  tennis  courts,  3500  feet  up  in  the  air  at  Big  Meadows, 
have  gone  completely  to  seed  and  are  useless;  but  the  stable  at  Sky- 
land  operates  each  summer  and  you  may  rent  horses  by  the  day  or 
hour  for  rides  on  the  many  bridle  paths  around  the  Stony  Man  area  or 
down  into  the  beautiful  cut  of  Whiteoak  Canyon. 

The  Whiteoak  Canyon  Trail  is  one  of  the  most  popular  of  the 
special  trails  in  the  Shenandoah  National  Park.  It  begins  near  the 
entrance  drive  to  Skyland,  from  a  marked  parking  lot,  and  drops  for 
2  or  3  miles  down  the  course  of  a  widening  stream,  passing  a  famous 
stand  of  virgin  hemlock,  to  the  small  but  lovely  falls  of  this  "canyon." 

Altogether  there  are  approximately  200  miles  of  foot  trails  in  the 
park.  These  include  the  96-mile  section  of  the  Appalachian  Trail 
which  was  graded  and  improved  by  the  CCC's,  1000  of  whom  were 
once  encamped  up  here  on  this  ridge.  Numerous  side  trails  stem 
from  the  Appalachian  Trail,  running  along  ridges  to  mountain  peaks, 
and  down  trout  streams,  and  to  spectacular  waterfalls. 

In  the  northern  portion  are  the  Devil  Stairs  and  Little  Devil  Stairs 
Trails,  affording  rock  climbing  and  hiking  through  splendid  forests, 
and  Jeremy's  Run  Trail  along  a  beautiful  mountain  trout  stream.  In 
the  middle  section  are  the  Whiteoak  Canyon,  Skyland  and  Big  Mead- 
ows self -guided  nature  trails;  a  spectacular  mountain  climb  over  Old 
Rag  Mountain,  the  most  popular  hikers'  mountain  in  the  park;  and 
Cedar  Run,  Dark  Hollow,  and  South  River  Trails  down  deep  canyons 
along  cascading  streams.  In  the  southern  section  are  the  Falls  Trail, 
along  a  series  of  spectacular  falls  of  the  Doyle  River,  and  the  unique 
trail  through  Calvary  Rocks  to  the  gemlike  pool  at  Rip  Rap  shelter. 

Seventeen  open  trailside  shelters  are  located  6  to  10  miles  apart 
along  the  Appalachian  Trail.  These  have  built-in  bunks  for  6  persons, 
outside  fireplaces,  tables,  spring  water,  and  toilets.  There  is  no  charge 
for  their  use;  first  come,  first  served.  Users  should  register,  keep  the 
area  clean,  and  leave  a  supply  of  dry  wood  inside  for  the  next  party. 
Old  Rag,  Big  Run,  and  Rip  Rap  shelters  are  located  on  side  trails. 

Four  locked  shelters  along  the  Trail  accommodate  about  8  to  12 
persons  and  are  fully  equipped  except  for  food.  Reservations  for  them 
must  be  made  with  the  Potomac  Appalachian  Trail  Club  in  Washing- 
ton. The  club  has  for  sale  the  Guide  to  Paths  in  the  Blue  Ridge  ( 865 
pages,  15  maps,  at  $3.50,  postpaid).  The  three  trail  maps  of  the  park 
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can  be  purchased  separately,  at  20  cents  each  for  the  north  and 
middle  districts,  and  15  cents  for  the  southern  district.  Orders  should 
be  sent  directly  to  the  Trail  Club. 

For  a  tourist  guide  I  recommend  the  handy  and  very  well  done  "Il- 
lustrated Guide  to  Shenandoah  National  Park,"  by  Darwin  Lambert 
of  Luray.  Buy  it  at  any  of  the  park  concession  stands  for  a  dollar. 
Mr.  Lambert  has  done  an  excellent  job  of  providing  just  what  the 
Shenandoah  National  Park  visitor  wants  and  will  probably  grow  rich 
off  his  little  dollar  guide.  Look  for  it,  because  it  can  easily  be  missed 
among  the  clutter  of  the  souvenir  stands. 

Speaking  of  souvenirs,  there  are  excellent  mountain  crafts  shops 
at  Big  Meadows  Lodge  and  Skyland.  You  will  have  to  drive  in  to  the 
grounds  to  find  them  for  they  are  not  visible  at  all  from  the  main  road 
and  most  park  visitors  are  unaware  of  their  existence. 

As  you  come  through  the  entrance  checking  station  the  ranger  who 
takes  your  quarters  will  hand  you  a  fairly  complete  descriptive  folder 
of  the  park,  with  mileages  to  the  principal  points  noted.  Because 
you  will  undoubtedly  receive  this  folder,  I  have  not  included  mileages 
here. 

There  are  five  formal  picnic  grounds,  equipped  with  the  usual  con- 
veniences and  very  good  toilet  facilities,  in  the  two  northern  sections. 
On  the  southern  end  of  the  park  there  are  at  present  two  temporary 
picnic  grounds.  Tourists  will  note,  in  passing,  a  Lewis  Mountain 
Recreation  Area.  This  was  developed  especially  for  the  use  of  Negro 
visitors  to  the  park,  though  under  Federal  policy  all  reference  to  this 
fact  has  been  removed  from  the  Lewis  Mountain  entrance  signs. 
Anyone  may  use  this  area,  but  it  has  been  my  observation  that  in 
spite  of  the  commendable  attempts  at  democracy  on  the  part  of  the 
Park  Service  the  Lewis  Mountain  area  continues  to  serve  its  original 
purpose. 

There  is  a  tenting  area  at  Lewis  Mountain  but  the  main  camp- 
ground is  at  Big  Meadows.  The  3500-foot  altitude  makes  this  a  nice 
cool  midsummer  retreat  which  fills  up  quite  well  on  week  ends  and 
always  has  a  full-time  quota  of  vacationing  families.  Trailers  are 
accommodated,  too.  A  supervisor  is  on  duty  in  the  summer  months. 
There  are  nice  washrooms,  and  a  shower  and  laundry  building  with 
a  fair  supply  of  hot  water  if  you  get  there  early.  Permits  to  camp  at 
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other  than  these  designated  sites  may  be  obtained  from  park  rangers 
in  the  park  or  from  park  headquarters  on  Route  211,  4  miles  down 
from  Thornton  Gap  to  the  west. 

During  the  summer  months  the  park  ranger-naturalist  and  his  as- 
sistants conduct  very  fine  nature  walks  and  illustrated  lectures,  these 
last  in  the  recreation  building  at  Skyland  or  the  amphitheater  at  Big 
Meadows.  I  have  observed  with  great  interest  the  educational  efforts 
of  the  Park  Service  here,  and  with  greater  interest  the  pleasure  of 
those  who  participate  in  these  walks  and  lectures.  Nature  walks  were 
not  for  me,  or  so  I  thought,  but  I  accompanied  one  or  two  of  them  for 
the  first  time  recently  and  found  them  fascinating.  I  think  that  this  is 
one  of  the  better  things  that  they  do  up  here  in  the  park,  for  it  gets  the 
public  off  that  endless  motor  road  which,  on  any  good  day,  is  thick 
with  cars,  reeks  with  exhaust  gasses,  and  resounds  with  the  toot  of  im- 
patient horns.  These  are  not  the  best  aspects  of  this  lovely  park,  and 
in  directing  the  interest  of  the  visitors  to  the  off-the-road  attractions 
the  ranger-naturalists  are  broadening  and  improving  the  recreation 
experience  of  their  visitors.  A  schedule  of  these  field  trips  and  evening 
lectures  is  available  at  the  checking  stations,  all  concessions  and  the 
information  booth. 

I  might  add  that  the  Shenandoah  National  Park  is  just  one  thick 
carpet  of  upland  flower  garden  all  summer  long,  one  of  the  best 
flower  areas  being  the  great  clearings  at  Big  Meadows.  Park  your  car 
and  walk  for  half  an  hour  through  this  field  of  colorful  wild  flowers 
in  June  or  July. 

This  but  scratches  the  surface  of  Shenandoah  National  Park,  with 
its  network  of  trails,  its  lovely  waterfalls,  and  its  many,  many  outlook 
points  high  on  the  drive  and  the  trails  which  cross  it.  But  at  Stony 
Man  Parking  Overlook,  in  the  middle  section  of  the  park,  the  Park 
Service  maintains  a  daytime  seasonal  information  booth,  staffed  by 
competent  rangers  whose  sole  job  is  to  answer  your  questions  and 
help  you  to  enjoy  the  park.  They  even  keep  a  small  reference  library 
up  here  for  bird,  flower,  and  animal  queries  that  are  thrown  at  them — 
and  a  larger  collection  at  park  headquarters  which  is  open  to  public 
use.  Ask  these  rangers  where  the  interesting  walks  are.  Ask  them 
about  the  Hawksbill  Trail  or  the  nice  climb  up  to  Mary's  Rock  with 
its  splendid  downward  view  to  the  Panorama  crossroads.  And  then 
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you  will  probably  ask  them  where  you  can  go  swimming,  and  find  out 
what  the  park's  one  drawback  is,  for  there  is  no  swimming  in  the 
Shenandoah  National  Park. 
That  is  my  sole  complaint. 

George  Washington  National  Forest 

Season:  The  forest  is  open  to  seasonal  recreation  use  all  year. 
Special  service  in  recreation  areas  is  discontinued  from  fall  to  early 
spring. 

Fees:  No  fees  for  recreational  use  unless  one  of  the  larger  areas 
is  selected  for  experimental  charges,  in  which  case  expect  to  pay 
50  cents  for  a  camp  or  picnic  site. 

Elizabeth  Furnace  Forest  Camp 

Location:  In  the  Massanutten  Mountains,  on  the  Fort  Valley 
Road,  6  miles  from  Front  Royal  or  Strasburg,  south  from  State  Route 
55. 

Features  and  Facilities:  This  is  an  extensive  picnic  and  camping 
area  in  the  open  fields  and  woodlands  bordering  rushing  Passage 
Creek  which  flows  down  out  of  Fort  Valley  to  the  Shenandoah.  The 
area  takes  its  name  from  an  old  iron  furnace,  ruins  of  which  are  within 
the  camping  area.  From  here  radiate  numerous  forest  trails,  one  of 
which  leads  4  miles  to  Signal  Knob,  a  signal  point  during  the  Civil 
War.  An  airways  beacon  now  replaces  the  signal  fires. 

note:  In  mosquito  weather  this  area  gets  more  than  its  fair  share  of 
these  insects. 

Hone  Quarry  Forest  Camp 

Location:  About  18  miles  west  of  Harrisonburg,  by  State  Route 
42  to  Dayton  and  State  Route  257  and  forest  roads  into  the  forest 
camp. 

Features  and  Facilities:  Tucked  deep  in  a  narrow  valley  of  Shen- 
andoah Mountain  in  an  area  well  wooded  with  large  hemlock  and 
white  pine  this  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  forest  camps  in  the 
George  Washington.  The  area  is  designed  to  offer  seclusion  for  a 
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single  party  or  space  for  a  group  picnic.  Up  a  short  but  vigorous 
climb  from  the  bottom  of  the  draw  is  Overlook  Rock  from  which 
there  is  a  view  over  the  entire  valley. 

Hone  Quarry  lies  along  the  loop  drive  over  Reddish  Knob.  Close 
to  this  drive  is  the  North  River  Picnic  Area,  and  at  the  top  of  the 
mountain  is  the  Shenandoah  Picnic  Area,  2  miles  south  of  Red- 
dish Knob.  It  is  a  half-mile  walk  from  the  gap  on  Shenandoah  Moun- 
tain to  High  Knob  Tower. 

Little  Fort  Picnic  Area 

Located  on  the  western  crest  of  the  Massanutten  Mountains,  7  miles 
east  of  Woodstock  and  the  Valley  Pike,  US  11,  this  is  a  small  picnic 
spot  in  a  pleasant  meadow,  close  to  Woodstock  Tower,  from  which 
may  be  observed  seven  bends  of  the  Shenandoah  River. 

New  Market  Gap  Picnic  Area 

High  on  the  Massanutten  Mountains,  3  miles  east  of  New  Market, 
this  is  a  popular  roadside  picnic  area  close  to  main  highway  US  211. 
There  is  a  picnic  shelter,  the  usual  picnic  facilities  and  a  limited  num- 
ber of  campsites.  More  useful  for  transients  who  want  a  cool  roadside 
stopping  place  than  for  long-term  vacationing. 

North  River  Picnic  Area 

Located  just  below  the  Staunton  reservoir,  about  25  miles  west  of 
Harrisonburg  by  State  Route  42  and  forest  roads  west  from  Mount 
Solon,  this  is  a  popular  picnic  spot  on  hot  summer  days.  ( See  Hone 
Quarry  Forest  Camp.) 

Shenandoah  Picnic  Area 

On  the  Shenandoah  Mountain  Drive,  2  miles  south  of  Reddish 
Knob  Tower,  this  is  a  high  picnic  area  with  a  spring;  the  spring  is  on 
the  road  near  Reddish  Knob  and  not  at  the  picnic  site  itself.  (See 
Hone  Quarry  Forest  Camp. ) 
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Sherando  Lake  Recreation  Area 

Location:  Fourteen  miles  south  of  Waynesboro,  on  State  Route 
664.  There  is  a  small  access  road  from  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway  as 
well. 

Features  and  Facilities:  This  is  one  of  the  Forest  Service's  big 
operations,  built  around  a  22-acre  artificial  lake  which  is  both  useful 
and  ornamental.  An  extensive  bathing  beach,  parking  space  for  300 
vehicles,  2  picnic  shelters,  and  a  combination  administrative  building 
and  bathhouse  are  among  the  major  facilities  of  this  area.  There  are 
also  picnic,  tent,  and  trailer  sites. 

There  is  an  island  in  the  lake  with  a  large  rockslide  at  one  side 
which  takes  some  of  the  artificiality  off  the  area.  Considerable  land- 
scaping has  been  done  to  increase  the  beauty  of  an  already  attrac- 
tive spot. 

During  the  season  there  are  lifeguards  at  the  bathing  beach.  Wad- 
ing pool  for  children.  A  trail  ascends  steeply  up  the  mountain  to  Bald 
Mountain  Tower. 

This  area  is  crowded  on  summer  week  ends  and  holidays. 

Jefferson  National  Forest 

Season,  Fees:  Same  as  the  George  Washington  National  Forest. 

Big  Bend  Picnic  Area 

Located  about  10  miles  northwest  of  Wytheville,  in  southwest  Vir- 
ginia, this  picnic  area  is  high  on  the  long  ridge  of  Walker  Mountain 
at  a  spot  where  it  makes  a  bend,  thus  the  name.  The  view  over  the 
countryside  is  a  fine  one,  the  area  is  high  enough  to  be  cool,  and  for 
added  interest  there  is  an  observation  tower.  Travelers  on  the  Valley 
Pike  will  find  this  a  pleasant  place  for  breaking  their  trip  for  a  picnic 
lunch. 

Cave  Mountain  Recreation  Area 

Location:  East  of  US  11,  7  miles  below  Natural  Bridge  near 
Buchanan. 
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Features  and  Facilities:  This  is  the  major  recreational  develop- 
ment on  the  Jefferson  National  Forest.  Originally  a  day-use  area 
featuring  a  7-acre  swimming  lake  and  picnic  ground,  the  area  is  now 
developing  facilities  for  overnight  camping.  A  log  administration 
building  with  a  fireplace  is  available  for  public  use  in  inclement 
weather.  Picnic  grounds  are  in  a  lakeside  grove. 

For  the  hiker  there  are  well-graded  trails  radiating  from  the  recrea- 
tion site.  In  season  the  custodian  on  duty  will  be  glad  to  advise 
hikers  on  the  direction  of  trails. 

South  of  the  lake  a  forest  road  leads  to  the  top  of  Pine  Mountain 
on  the  crest  of  the  Blue  Ridge  and  back  down  into  the  James  River 
valley  where,  near  Buchanan,  a  free  ferry  crosses  the  river  giving 
access  to  Route  11.  A  road  on  the  mountaintop  leads  to  Sunset  Field, 
from  which  a  trail  offers  a  half -hour  walk  to  the  Apple  Orchard  Fire 
Tower. 

Comers  Rock  Picnic  Area 

In  southwestern  Virginia,  about  15  miles  south  of  Wytheville  and 
2  miles  west  of  US  21,  this  is  a  picnic  area  near  the  observatory  on 
Comers  Rock.  There  are  beautiful  views  in  all  directions.  Fifteen 
airline-miles  to  the  southwest  is  Mount  Rogers,  highest  mountain  in 
Virginia.  The  Appalachian  Trail  passes  through  this  picnic  area. 

High  Knob  Recreation  Area 

Location:  Way  down  at  the  southwestern  tip  of  Virginia,  6  miles 
south  of  Norton  and  US  23  by  State  Route  73. 

Features  and  Facilities:  You  will  find  a  5-acre  lake  here,  located 
3500  feet  up  in  the  air  on  the  high  slopes  of  High  Knob  ( 4152  ft. ) . 
This  is  a  region  where  natural  lakes  and  pools  do  not  exist  and  the 
opportunity  to  swim  at  these  cool  heights  is  welcomed  by  the  people 
living  nearby. 

The  seasonal  flora  display  is  outstanding.  Throughout  the  woods 
there  are  azaleas,  laurels,  and  rhododendrons  which  bloom  abun- 
dantly. 

Picnicking,  bathing,  and  camping,  which  last  is  available  in  the 
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wooded  valleys  above  the  picnic  sites.  Some  of  the  campsites  are 
nearly  4000  feet  high,  so  they  are  cool. 

Middle  Creek  Picnicking  Area 

Near  Buchanan,  and  not  far  from  Cave  Mountain  Lake  and  Natural 
Bridge,  this  is  a  small  picnic  area  deep  in  the  forest  along  the  banks 
of  Middle  Creek.  It  is  a  quiet  spot  in  a  stand  of  majestic  old  trees. 
Close  by  are  the  Peaks  of  Otter  and  a  short  completed  stretch  of  Blue 
Ridge  Parkway.  The  area  is  best  reached  by  the  free  ferry  over  the 
James  River  from  US  11,  4  miles  north  of  Buchanan. 

Snow  Creek  Picnic  Area 

Located  near  Lexington  and  Lynchburg,  one-half  mile  south  of 
US  501  where  the  James  River  breaks  through  the  wall  of  the  Blue 
Ridge.  This  is  a  relatively  new  picnic  area  lying  in  a  fine  grove  of 
beech  trees.  Through  it  runs  Snow  Creek,  a  clean,  cool  mountain 
stream.  This  area  is  close  to  the  Appalachian  Trail  and  hikers  often 
stop  here  for  their  lunch. 

STATE  AREAS 

Season:  All  Virginia  parks  open  in  the  late  spring  and  close  in 
the  late  fall.  Cabins  are  available  from  May  15  through  October  1. 
Concessions  open  about  May  30  and  close  about  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember. 

Fees:  There  is  no  admission  to  the  parks  and  picnicking  is  free. 
Tent  and  trailer  sites  rent  for  50  cents  a  day,  plus  25  cents  a  day  for 
trailers  using  electricity.  Nominal  fee  for  boat  rental  and  bathhouse 
services.  Persons  using  their  own  boats  on  state  park  lakes  are  charged 
25  cents  a  day. 

Vacation  cabins  rent  for  $20  a  week  for  2  persons;  $30  a  week 
for  3  persons;  $40  a  week  for  4  persons,  $10  a  week  for  each  additional 
person.  The  two-bedroom  cabins  rent  for  a  minimum  of  $40  a  week. 

Overnight  accommodations  at  the  guest  lodges  at  Douthat  and 
Hungry  Mother:  $2.75  single,  $4.75  double. 

Low-rental,  nonhousekeeping  cabins  at  Westmoreland  are  $1.50 
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a  night  for  1  person  and  $1  for  each  additional  person  up  to  4.  These 
cabins  may  be  rented  for  $18  a  week. 

Cabin  rental  payments  are  due  30  days  prior  to  the  reservation 
date. 

Douthat  State  Park 

Location:  In  western  Virginia,  9  miles  north  of  Clifton  Forge 
from  a  marked  access  road  junction  east  of  Clifton  Forge  on  US  60. 
Features  and  Facilities:  In  the  heart  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains 
the  park  covers  nearly  8  square  miles  of  typical  western  Virginia 
mountain  scenery.  A  70-acre  artificial  lake  has  been  created  here 
which  is  used  for  swimming  and  boating.  The  lake  and  nearby 
streams  are  stocked  with  game  fish. 

The  park  has  2  large  picnic  areas,  a  modern  restaurant,  grocery 
store,  and  riding  stable.  The  overnight  guest  lodge  provides  5  bed- 
rooms, 2  baths,  a  large  living  room  and  veranda.  There  are  25  vaca- 
tion cabins,  with  electric  lights  and  electric  stoves. 

Just  west  of  Douthat  is  Warm  Springs  Mountain  with  trails  to  the 
fire  tower  on  Bald  Knob  ( 4245  ft. ) .  Along  this  mountain  crest  there 
is  the  George  Washington  National  Forest's  "Warm  Springs  Moun- 
tain Drive,"  10  miles  of  scenic  road  with  several  parking  overlooks, 
one  of  them  offering  an  interesting  view  of  the  Homestead  Hotel  at 
Hot  Springs. 

Fairy  Stone  State  Park 

Location:  Due  south  of  Roanoke  in  southern  Virginia,  on  US  220 
to  State  Route  57  and  thence  west  to  the  park. 

Features  and  Facilities:  This  park  lies  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
Parkway  in  the  rolling  Piedmont  country.  It  takes  its  name  from  the 
interesting  crystallizations  in  the  form  of  little  stone  crosses  which 
you  will  see  on  sale  in  every  souvenir  store  in  Virginia. 

The  main  feature  of  the  5000-acre  park  is  its  large  lake  which  has 
a  number  of  coves  leading  deep  into  the  forest,  the  delight  of  row- 
boating  visitors.  Well  stocked  with  largemouthed  bass  and  bream. 

There  is  an  excellent  sand  bathing  beach,  a  restaurant,  and  store 
for  grocery  supplies.  A  new  tent  and  trailer  area  is  located  in  a 
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wooded  section  close  to  the  picnic  grounds.  Nine  vacation  cabins,  all 
electric,  overlook  the  lake.  There  is  an  improved  trail  system  through- 
out the  park,  and  a  remnant  of  virgin  forest. 

Hungry  Mother  State  Park 

Location:  In  southwestern  Virginia,  3  miles  north  of  US  11  from 
a  well-marked  intersection  east  of  Marion. 

Features  and  Facilities:  This  park  is  on  the  shores  of  a  winding 
artificial  lake  having  6  miles  of  shore  line.  The  big  attraction  is  the 
swimming,  of  course.  There  are  2  picnic  areas  with  shelters,  the  usual 
bathing  facilities,  and  a  wading  pool  for  children.  There  are  7  elec- 
trically equipped  cabins  located  in  deep  woods,  and  a  guest  lodge. 
Boats  for  rent.  Combination  restaurant  and  grocery. 

There  is  a  tent  and  trailer  area  in  a  wooded  hollow,  but  this  park 
suffers  from  the  intrusion  of  a  summer  cottage  community  which 
comes  right  up  to  the  major-use  area  of  the  park,  especially  the  tent 
and  trailer  site. 

Trails  all  through  the  park,  some  of  them  ascending  up  to  3300  feet 
on  the  mountains  surrounding  this  forest  lake. 

Pocahontas  State  Park 

Located  in  east-central  Virginia,  about  20  miles  southwest  of 
Richmond,  via  State  Route  10,  this  is  mainly  a  group  recreation  area, 
but  there  is  a  day-use  swimming  beach,  play  area,  and  concession  at 
one  point  on  its  big  lake,  and  this  is  well  patronized  by  residents  of 
the  heavy  industrial  area  of  nearby  Richmond,  Hopewell,  and  Peters- 
burg. 

Seashore  State  Park 

Location:  On  the  Atlantic  coast,  just  west  of  Cape  Henry  on  US 
60. 

Features  and  Facilities:  This  park  is  rather  unique  in  that  it 
has  two  water  frontages,  one  on  the  ocean  and  one  on  the  collection 
of  lakes  and  creeks  known  as  Lynnhaven  Inlet.  Actually  the  beach 
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is  on  the  Chesapeake  and  not  the  Atlantic  proper,  so  there  is  ex- 
ceptionally safe  bathing  for  children  on  these  calmer  waters. 

At  the  northern  end  of  the  park  there  is  a  semitropical  forest  of 
giant  cypress  draped  with  Spanish  moss,  and  live  oaks  spreading 
out  over  the  sand  dunes.  A  touch  of  the  characteristic  scenery  of  the 
nearby  Dismal  Swamp  is  to  be  found  in  this  small  forest  area.  There 
are  great  areas  of  sand  dune  in  the  park,  too. 

There  is  a  riding  stable,  and  facilities  include  several  miles  of 
riding  trails  and  50  miles  of  foot  trails.  There  are  picnic  areas  with 
shelters,  bathhouse  facilities  at  the  beach,  6  electrically  equipped 
cabins,  a  restaurant  and  store  on  the  waterfront,  and  limited  tent  and 
trailer  facilities,  but  no  developed  area  for  these  last  as  yet. 

No  boats  for  rent  at  the  park  but  ample  opportunity  nearby. 

Staunton  River  State  Park 

Location:  In  the  center  of  south  Virginia,  near  the  North  Carolina 
line.  The  park  is  18  miles  east  of  South  Boston  and  must  be  reached 
over  roads  from  that  city  in  spite  of  its  near  location  on  US  15.  An 
alternative  route  from  the  north  is  by  US  360,  west  to  the  junction 
with  State  Route  304  and  344,  this  last  the  park  access  road. 

Features  and  Facilities:  No  lake  here  but  a  large  swimming  pool 
and  a  smaller  one  for  children.  The  park  is  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Dan  and  Staunton  Rivers  and  there  are  well-developed  trails  to 
scenic  points  along  both.  Taking  advantage  of  the  water  view,  the 
8  vacation  cabins  overlook  the  river  junction.  There  are  two  picnic 
areas  and  a  playground  for  children. 

Westmoreland  State  Park 

Location:  On  the  lower  reaches  of  the  Potomac,  off  State  Route 
3  about  15  miles  southeast  of  US  301. 

Features  and  Facilities:  This  riverside  park  sits  up  on  a  very 
high  bank  overlooking  the  Potomac  which  is  very  broad  here  as  it 
approaches  the  Chesapeake.  Down  by  the  water  is  a  wide  sand  bath- 
ing beach  which  shelves  so  gently  that  adults  may  walk  out  a 
hundred  yards  and  not  be  in  above  their  shoulders.  The  water  is 
brackish. 
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The  tent  and  trailer  area  is  on  the  cliffs  overlooking  the  river,  with 
exceptionally  fine  views  up  and  down  its  length.  Also  on  these  high 
banks  are  12  vacation  cabins,  all  electric.  There  is  a  restaurant  and 
the  usual  grocery  store.  This  park  has  6  low-rental  cabins  located 
near  the  tenting  area  and  sharing  its  sanitary  conveniences  and 
water  supply. 

This  park  gets  pretty  well  filled  up  in  the  midsummer  months  be- 
cause of  its  ideal  location  near  water  and  the  unusually  scenic  loca- 
tion of  its  cabin  and  camping  facilities.  It  is  just  high  enough  off  the 
water  so  that  the  views  are  really  splendid,  and  in  the  fall  the  colora- 
tion against  the  water's  edge  is  magnificent. 

Nearby  is  Stratford  Hall,  a  fine  museum  piece  of  an  old  tidewater 
manor  house,  the  birthplace  of  Lee.  Also  nearby  is  a  reproduction 
of  Washington's  birthplace  at  Westmoreland,  now  a  National  Monu- 
ment. Both  these  buildings  and  their  lovely  grounds  are  worth  visit- 
ing. 

The  three  state  recreation  areas  are  Bear  Creek  Lake,  located  just 
off  US  60,  west  of  Richmond  and  Cumberland  Courthouse;  Goodwyn 
Lake,  located  a  little  to  the  south  of  Bear  Creek  on  US  360,  south  of 
Burke ville;  and  Holliday  Lake,  in  the  same  general  area,  south  of 
State  Route  24. 

These  areas  were  developed  mainly  for  day  use  by  people  living 
within  easy  driving  distance.  They  are  open  seven  days  a  week  from 
late  May  through  Labor  Day.  Each  area  has  a  well-stocked  lake,  a 
bathhouse  (moderate  charge),  and  a  sand  bathing  beach  with  life- 
guard protection.  There  are  picnic  grounds  at  all  these  areas  and 
concessions  where  light  refreshments  are  served  but  not  meals.  They 
are  all  very  attractively  arranged  in  good  state  park  style,  but  they 
get  heavy  local  use. 

For  further  information  write: 

Park  Superintendent 
Shenandoah  National  Park 
Luray,  Virginia 
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Forest  Supervisor 

George  Washington  National  Forest 

Harrisonburg,  Virginia 

Forest  Supervisor 
Jefferson  National  Forest 
Roanoke,  Virginia 

The  Appalachian  Trail  Conference 
1916  Sunderland  Place  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C. 

The  Virginia  Conservation  Commission 
Division  of  Parks 
Richmond,  9,  Virginia 
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6.  Hawks  Nest  State  Park 

7.  Holly  River  State  Park 

8.  Kumbrabow  State  Forest 

9.  Lost  River  State  Park 

10.  Pinnacle  Rock  State  Park 

11.  Seneca  State  Forest 


12.  Watoga  State  Park 
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There  has  always  been  a  warm  spot  in  my  heart  for  the  state  parks 
of  West  Virginia  because  it  was  at  Lost  River  State  Park,  nearly  ten 
years  ago,  that  my  eyes  were  first  opened  to  the  remarkable  vaca- 
tion playground  opportunities  which  the  government  was  developing 
on  our  forest  lands.  Inadvertently  I  had  picked  a  good  park  to  start 
with,  for  Lost  River  is  as  nicely  developed  an  area  as  you  may  ever 
hope  for,  but  at  the  time  I  knew  little  of  the  public  recreation  field. 
Completely  overawed  with  admiration,  I  explored  this  sprawling 
treasure  trove  of  trails  and  tennis  courts,  charming  vacation  cabins 
and  streamside  picnic  grounds,  high  forest  roads  and  little  sheltered 
lookout  points,  all  exquisitely  laid  out  to  please  the  eye  and  soul. 

I  remember  well  my  neophyte  enthusiasm — which,  by  the  way, 
has  never  diminished — as  though  I  had  made  a  great  personal  dis- 
covery of  a  new  and  wonderfully  enchanting  land,  and  I  kept  ex- 
claiming to  my  wife,  "Isn't  this  marvelous?  Did  you  ever  see  any- 
thing like  this?  Why  haven't  we  been  here  before?" 

And  of  course  we  planned  to  return  often.  That  was  before  we 
knew  there  were  hundreds  of  parks  growing  up  all  over  the  East. 

Even  today  I  see  my  amazement  repeated  in  others  who  first 
come  upon  similar  playground  developments  on  our  public  lands. 
Just  a  few  months  ago  a  total  stranger  approached  me  in  a  National 
Park  campground  to  voice  his  admiration  for  the  excellence  of  the 
facilities  provided  by  Uncle  Sam  for  the  vacationing  public.  He  had 
been  overwhelmed  by  what  seemed  to  him  to  be  the  luxuriousness 
of  a  campers'  shower  room  where,  to  his  pleased  surprise,  there  was 
hot  and  cold  water  on  tap.  "Isn't  this  wonderful?"  he  kept  asking  me. 
"Isn't  this  a  marvelous  place?" 

And  there,  ten  years  later,  I  stood  and  saw  myself  repeated  in  this 
happy  newcomer.  I  was  discovering  Lost  River  State  Park  again, 
my  gateway  to  years  of  full  enjoyment  of  our  eastern  parks  and 
forests. 
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Lost  River  State  Park  is  only  one  of  West  Virginia's  many  park  and 
forest  recreational  developments.  Since  that  fortunate  day  of  a 
decade  ago  I  have  visited  several  of  the  West  Virginia  areas  and 
I  know  now  that  the  exquisite  good  taste  with  which  Lost  River  was 
planned  and  developed  is  no  more  than  "standard  operating  proce- 
dure" in  all  the  forests  and  parks.  Some  of  the  areas  are  not  as  richly 
developed  as  Lost  River,  but  they  all  have  that  fine  combination  of 
natural  beauty,  quality,  and  administrative  good  taste  that  is  normally 
more  characteristic  of  a  polished  organization  like  the  National 
Park  Service.  Finding  it  in  miniature  in  the  state  parks  and  forests 
of  West  Virginia  makes  of  these  areas,  in  my  mind,  little  "National 
Parks,"  and  I  derive  as  much  pleasure  in  their  use  as  I  do  in  the  much 
larger  National  Parks  which  we  have  here  in  the  East.  I  would  not, 
of  course,  attempt  this  comparison  with  our  western  scenic-wonder 
National  Parks.  The  comparison,  in  fact,  may  be  a  poor  one,  but  I 
always  feel  in  the  West  Virginia  parks  that  I  am  in  a  real  park,  not 
just  a  convenient  tract  of  land  on  which  the  state  has  decided  to 
provide  a  picnic  ground  and  a  swimming  hole  for  the  nearby  vil- 
lage. 

This  characteristic  condition  did  not  just  "happen"  in  West  Virginia. 
In  selecting  their  areas  for  development  the  state  park  officials 
deliberately  set  out  to  preserve  the  best  scenery,  just  as  the  National 
Park  Service  does  on  a  larger  scale.  Fortunately,  West  Virginia  has 
an  ample  choice  of  scenery  worth  preserving,  for  it  is  a  land  of  high 
rugged  mountains,  so  much  so  that  it  calls  itself  the  "Mountain 
State."  Except  in  the  northeast,  where  the  Valley  of  Virginia  spills 
over  into  the  eastern  panhandle  of  West  Virginia,  there  is  very  little 
level  land  to  be  found  among  these  mountains.  The  valleys  are  steep 
and  narrow,  the  mountains  of  the  eastern  and  southeastern  border — 
which  include  the  Appalachian  Ridge — are  very  high.  Highest  point 
in  West  Virginia  is  Spruce  Knob  (4860  ft.)  in  the  Monongahela  Na- 
tional Forest,  and  all  up  and  down  these  eastern  folds  of  the  Ap- 
palachians the  peaks  rise  up  well  above  4000  feet. 

West  of  the  Allegheny  mountain  ridge  is  the  Allegheny  Plateau 
and,  as  is  usual  in  the  East,  the  character  of  the  mountains  changes 
here  from  its  eastern  ridges  and  long  valleys  to  rugged,  jumbled 
peaks. 
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For  scenic  purposes  West  Virginia  appears  to  be  thickly  forested, 
even  though  the  whole  state  has  been  cut  over  and  is  now  in  second 
growth.  To  twentieth-century  Easterners,  who  rarely  see  virgin  big 
timber,  the  scars  of  cutting  on  our  almost  entirely  lumbered-out 
forests  are  invisible.  Our  eastern  lands  reclothe  themselves  very 
rapidly,  and  if  the  trees  are  spindly  and  the  useless  underbrush  much 
thicker,  we  know  it  not,  for  to  most  of  us  the  land  looks  green  and 
well  wooded.  The  layman  might  say  that  West  Virginia  was  heavily 
forested,  but  a  forester  would  know  that  these  woods  are  but  pale 
imitations  of  the  rich  timber  the  settlers  and  lumbermen  found  there. 

The  best  of  the  eastern  Appalachian  Ridge  country  of  West  Vir- 
ginia is  under  the  care  and  management  of  the  Monongahela  Na- 
tional Forest,  a  giant  forest  protection  area  which  will  one  day  em- 
brace one  and  a  half  million  acres,  of  which  about  half  is  already  in 
Federal  ownership. 

US  219,  the  so-called  "Seneca  Trail,"  is  the  main  north-south  artery 
of  this  National  Forest  on  West  Virginia's  side  of  the  Appalachians. 
The  highway  enters  at  the  western  panhandle  tip  of  Maryland  and 
stays  on  the  western  side  of  the  best  Appalachian  ridges  all  the 
way  down  into  southern  West  Virginia  where,  a  few  miles  northeast 
of  Bluefield,  it  merges  with  US  19,  a  wandering  route  which  rambles 
down  the  center  of  the  state. 

US  219  is  not  necessarily  the  best  drive  in  the  state,  but  it  is  the 
best  one  that  I  know  personally,  and  in  its  217-mile  journey  down 
through  the  eastern  section  it  affords  the  best  longitudinal  access  to 
the  Monongahela  National  Forest  and  links  at  least  half  a  dozen 
of  West  Virginia's  finest  state  parks  and  forest  recreation  areas. 

My  sentiments  toward  the  Appalachian  Ridge  country  of  West 
Virginia  closely  parallel  my  previously  expressed  ones  about  western 
Virginia.  Of  course  you  can  get  too  much  of  anything,  even  the 
monotonous  magnificence  of  Virginia's  Skyline  Drive.  Back  here  in 
West  Virginia  the  mountain  heights  never  seem  to  ease  off  and  you 
crawl  up  to  a  high  gap,  twist  down  the  other  side  and  up  and  down 
several  more,  thinking  that  each  tortuous  ascent  is  surely  the  last  and 
that  somewhere  the  broad  valleys  will  open  out,  but  they  never 
do.  After  a  day  of  hard  driving  in  West  Virginia  you  may  long  for 
the  gentle  ease  of  the  Virginia  Valley.  Well,  it  is  always  but  a  few 
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miles  to  the  east  of  you,  and  if  you  thirst  for  pastoral  calm,  just  turn 
and  go  over  a  few  Appalachian  ridges  and  you  will  roll  out  onto  the 
level  floor  of  the  Valley. 

I  like  West  Virginia  because  its  highways  lead  tourists  like  my- 
self through  new  and  different  country.  I  find  it  stimulating,  and 
there  is  always  the  feeling  that  I  am  discovering  new  and  beautiful 
lands.  Wherever  you  find  a  lot  of  mountain  terrain  you  find  inter- 
esting scenery,  and  West  Virginia  is  particularly  rewarding  in  the 
beauty  of  its  pinnacles,  its  enormous  rocky  pillars,  its  gorges,  and 
its  valley  waterways. 

The  state  parks  of  West  Virginia  are  very  much  like  those  of 
Virginia  with  this  addition  in  their  favor:  they  are  mostly  all  placed 
in  settings  much  more  highly  scenic  than  the  parks  of  Virginia. 
And  in  little  West  Virginia  there  are  more  of  them,  because  in  addi- 
tion to  the  state  parks,  there  are  also  the  developed  state  forest  areas. 
All  told,  there  are  17  developed  park  and  forest  areas:  11  state 
parks  and  6  state  forests. 

The  major  state  parks  will  all  be  found  in  the  eastern  section  of 
the  state  in  isolated  wooded  areas  high  in  the  mountains.  Most  of 
them  are  around  3000  feet  in  their  upper  reaches  though  the  devel- 
oped camp,  cabin,  and  picnic  areas  are  not  usually  that  high.  But 
they  are  high  enough  to  be  cold  at  night,  which  is  important  to  know. 

The  cabins,  too,  in  these  parks  and  forests  are  much  like  those  in 
Virginia.  The  National  Park  Service  supervised  the  CCC  in  West 
Virginia  and  contributed  much  of  its  genius  to  the  planning  of  these 
state  parks  and  their  facilities.  So  you  find  very  typical  high-standard 
park  structures  in  the  West  Virginia  parks.  (All  the  state  park  cabins, 
for  instance,  have  electricity  and  electric  stoves.  Forest  cabins  do 
not,  by  the  way.)  A  deliberate  effort  has  been  made  to  place  the 
vacation  cottages  far  enough  away  from  each  other  so  that  occupants 
have  a  maximum  of  privacy.  On  some  of  the  parks  the  cabins  are 
so  buried  in  rhododendron  and  laurel  thickets  that  passers-by  can- 
not see  the  cabins  at  all,  and  I  wonder  if  cabin  occupants  can  ever 
see  out. 

West  Virginia  has  the  same  trouble  that  Virginia  has  with  an  ex- 
cess of  cabin  applications,  and  she  treats  it  identically.  State  park 
cabins  may  be  reserved  for  only  a  week  at  a  time,  in  season;  the  West 
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Virginians  have  a  ten-day  lead,  beginning  March  1,  in  filing  applica- 
tions for  cabins,  with  out-of-staters — who  are  cordially  welcome  at 
these  parks — having  to  wait  until  March  10  before  their  applications 
are  accepted.  At  last  reports,  forest  cabins  may  still  be  reserved  for 
two- week  periods. 

Everyone  from  the  Governor  down  is  acutely  aware  of  the  fact 
that  West  Virginia  needs  to  expand  its  park  and  forest  cabin  facilities, 
a  healthy  awareness  because  it  indicates  that  as  soon  as  building 
costs  drop  and  West  Virginia's  funds  permit  it  may  be  expected  to 
build  more  of  these  highly  useful  recreation  assets.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  a  few  new  cabins  are  already  contracted  for. 

Hunting  and  Fishing  Digest 

There  are  five  stocked  lakes  and  a  number  of  streams  within  state 
forest  or  park  boundaries  that  offer  fishing  for  trout,  bass,  and  pan- 
fish.  Regulations  on  these  lakes  and  streams  are  somewhat  com- 
plicated and  I  suggest  you  ask  at  the  parks  and  forests  in  advance 
or  send  to  the  Conservation  Commission  for  "West  Virginia  Fishing 
Regulations." 

Quite  naturally  the  Appalachian  forests  and  hills  offer  good  bear 
and  deer  hunting  in  season,  particularly  in  the  northern  Mononga- 
hela  National  Forest.  You  will  also  find  turkey,  ruffed  grouse,  and 
quail  in  these  hills. 

Nonresident  licenses:  Fishing  $5,  one-day,  $1;  hunting,  $15. 


PUBLIC  RECREATION  AREAS  IN  WEST  VIRGINIA: 
FEDERAL 

Monongahela  National  Forest 

Season:  The  forest  is  open  to  ordinary  use  all  year.  Recreation 
areas  are  open  only  from  about  late  May  to  mid-September. 

Fees:  No  fees  except  bathhouse  charges  and  the  possibility  of 
experimental  charges  on  one  of  the  larger  areas,  in  which  case  5G 
cents  is  charged  for  camp  and  picnic  sites. 
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Blue  Bend  Recreation  Area 

Location:  Approximately  14  miles  due  north  of  White  Sulphur 
Springs  over  very  poor  forest  roads,  or  about  8  miles  due  east  of 
Frankf  ord  and  US  219  over  roads  not  very  much  better. 

Features  and  Facilities:  This  is  a  most  attractive  forest  camp 
and  swimming  area  at  the  sharp  and  deep  ( 23  feet )  bend  of  Anthony 
Creek,  which  has  been  nicely  developed  for  swimming,  picnicking, 
and  camping,  with  17  campsites.  There  are  bathhouses,  and  a  beach 
along  the  aquamarine-colored  natural  pool. 

The  area  is  very  popular.  On  a  hot  day  it  will  draw  3000  people 
into  the  day-use  section,  at  least  it  has  done  so  on  one  memorable 
July  4.  Mountains  encircle  it,  and  from  the  entrance  gate  a  road 
leads  north  3%  miles  to  Hopkins  Knob  Fire  Tower  (3250  ft.).  Blue 
Bend,  out  of  season,  would  make  a  very  nice  picnic  or  camping 
spot. 

Gaudineer  Knob  Picnic  Area 

Located  on  a  forest  road  which  leaves  US  250  midway  between 
Durbin  and  Huttonsville,  just  east  of  Cheat  Bridge.  This  is  a  picnic 
area  at  the  base  of  a  fire  tower  high  on  Shavers  Mountain  (4445  ft. ), 
a  good  lunching  spot  on  the  scenic  loop  trip  from  Elkins  which  runs 
east  through  the  mountains,  down  US  33  and  State  Route  28  to  US 
250,  and  then  back  to  Elkins  on  US  219.  Do  not  try  to  visualize  it 
here,  but  look  at  it  on  a  map.  A  fine  day's  run  through  beautiful 
country. 

Horseshore  Recreation  Area 

Located  very  near  the  Maryland  panhandle  corner,  on  forest  roads 
about  15  miles  northeast  of  Parsons  and  US  219,  this  is  a  developed 
recreation  area  along  Horseshoe  Run.  There  is  everything  here,  pic- 
nicking, camping,  and  swimming.  The  picnic  sites  are  in  a  beautiful 
white  pine  grove,  the  campsites  on  the  edge  of  broad  meadows  be- 
side the  stream.  This  is  a  fairly  spacious  area,  and  a  fairly  remote 
one  as  well. 
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Smoke  Hole  Recreation  Area 

Location:  Well  up  in  northeastern  West  Virginia,  5  miles  north- 
west of  US  220  on  a  forest  road  which  leaves  Route  220  between  the 
villages  of  Upper  Tract  and  Brushy  Run. 

Features  and  Facilities:  Though  the  Forest  Service  says  the 
swimming,  in  a  broad  pool  of  the  South  Fork  of  the  Potomac,  is 
fine,  friends  of  mine  who  have  camped  at  Smoke  Hole  report  other- 
wise. The  area  lies  in  a  valley  between  two  high  mountain  ranges  in 
the  Smoke  Hole  district.  The  smoke  holes  are  caves,  reached  by 
trails  from  the  camp  and  picnic  site,  so  called  from  a  variety  of 
legends,  the  most  popular  one  being  the  Indians  smoked  meat  in 
them.  The  banks  of  the  swimming  hole  are  muddy,  the  wood  supply 
is  poor,  the  camping  is  rugged,  and  the  area  is  unduly  damp  in 
all  but  the  best  weather. 

Stuart  Recreation  Area 

Location:  1  mile  north  of  US  33,  about  5  miles  east  of  Elkins, 
in  northern  West  Virginia. 

Features  and  Facilities:  This  is  one  of  the  biggest  Forest  Serv- 
ice recreational  developments  in  the  East.  With  a  large  day-use  area 
around  the  natural  swimming  pool  in  Shavers  Fork,  and  the  adjacent 
Stuart  Memorial  Drive — a  beautiful  mountain  road — this  is  quite  a 
forest  recreation  show. 

At  the  main  area,  in  addition  to  the  swimming  facilities,  there  is 
a  large  administration  building  containing  a  community  room  with 
fireplace,  a  large  open  field  for  games,  and  just  the  advantage  of 
openness.  Sylvia's  Island,  reached  by  a  suspension  bridge,  contains 
a  small  stand  of  virgin  timber  and  15  campsites  on  a  high  wooded 
bluff  overlooking  the  open  meadow.  Local  use  of  facilities  makes 
these  campsites  somewhat  noisy. 

If  you  plan  to  use  Stuart  Drive  you  must  begin  at  the  recreation 
area,  for  it  is  a  one-way  road.  Along  it  are  three  developed  areas: 
Bickle  Knob  Picnic  Area,  which  has  good  views  down  into  the  val- 
ley, a  picnic  shelter  and  a  nearby  fire-tower  with  even  better  pan- 
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oramic  views;  Bearhaven  Picnic  Area,  a  woodland  site  adjacent  to 
some  enormous  fern-covered  rock  formations  which  were  once  the 
habitat  of  bears;  and  Alpena  Gap  Picnic  Area,  which  is  a  small  road- 
side facility  right  at  the  terminus  of  Stuart  Drive,  where  it  joins  US 
33.  The  last  one  is  close  to  the  noise  of  the  main  highway  which  crosses 
the  gap  here. 

Woodbine  Picnic  Area 

This  is  a  pleasant  waterside  picnic  ground,  on  the  site  of  an  old 
CCC  camp  along  the  Cranberry  River,  7  miles  east  of  Richwood,  on 
State  Route  39,  in  the  mountains  about  20  miles  due  west  of  US 
219.  Nearby,  on  the  west  side  of  Richwood,  is  the  very  new  Cran- 
berry Forest  Camp,  of  which  I  know  no  details  other  than  that  it 
is  there. 

Though  neither  of  them  are  developed  United  States  Forest  areas, 
I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  Spruce  Knob,  reached  by  a  forest 
road  from  State  Route  28,  southeast  of  Elkins  by  the  aforementioned 
"loop  scenic  road."  (See  Gaudineer  Picnic  Area.)  This  is  a  10-mile 
drive  up  a  narrow  but  easy  gradient  to  a  short  footpath  which  leads 
to  the  4860-foot  summit.  Also  on  this  loop  road  is  Seneca  Rocks,  just 
north  of  Mouth  of  the  Seneca  on  State  Route  4-28.  This  is  a 
spectacular  mass  of  white  limestone  which  towers  900  feet  over  its 
footings,  quite  an  interesting  natural  wonder. 

STATE  AREAS 

Season:  The  parks  and  forests  open  in  the  late  spring  and  close 
in  the  late  fall,  the  dates  depending  upon  the  demand.  Cabins  are 
available  from  mid-April  to  late  November;  commissaries  are  open 
from  June  1  to  September  15;  swimming  and  recreation  facilities 
from  June  1  to  Labor  Day.  ( Some  cabins  close  early  to  prevent  their 
being  used  in  hunting  season  by  groups  that  are  careless  of  the 
facilities. ) 

It  is  park  policy  to  keep  parks  open  as  long  as  possible  and  the 
Park  Division  wishes  the  public  would  use  the  parks  even  more  than 
it  does! 


Interior  of  a  cabin,  Georgia  State  Park  ( Georgia  Department  of  Parks ) 


Registering  at  a  National  Forest  recreation  area  (  United  States  Forest  Service ) 
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Fees:  No  admission  fees,  no  picnic  fees.  Cabin  fees  range  from 
$34.50  a  week  for  two  persons  to  as  high  as  $72.50  a  week  for  6  per- 
sons for  fully  equipped  cabins  in  state  parks.  At  Babcock,  Cacapon, 
and  Droop  Mountain  four-person  efficiency  cabins  are  appreciably 
lower.  State  forest  cabins  are  very  reasonable— $20  for  4  persons,  $30 
for  6  persons,  and  $40  for  8  persons,  weekly. 

These  cabins  are  completely  equipped  with  all  utensils,  and  linens 
and  fuel  are  provided. 

note:  There  are  no  provisions  for  camping  on  any  of  the  West  Vir- 
ginia state  parks  and  forests. 

Babcock  State  Park 

Location:  In  west-central  West  Virginia,  between  US  60  and 
US  19,  on  State  Route  41.  The  park  is  about  midway  between  White 
Sulphur  Springs  and  Charleston. 

Features  and  Facilities:  This  is  a  beautiful  park  with  sumptuous 
facilities  centering  around  a  deep  Y-shaped  gorge  cut  by  mountain 
streams.  But  there  is  a  tragedy  here  which  should  be  a  lesson  to  all 
those  interested  in  the  relation  between  conservation  and  recreation, 
for  the  headwaters  of  the  stream  which  feed  Babcock's  two  feature  at- 
tractions— the  fishing  and  swimming — are  owned  by  mining  operators 
who  have  begun  strip  mining  on  their  property.  As  a  result  the  waters 
of  the  marvelous  pool  at  Babcock  are  fit  for  neither  swimming  nor 
fishing,  and  will  not  be  for  an  estimated  ten  years  unless  West 
Virginia  moves  to  acquire  the  mining  property  which  now  muddies 
the  waters. 

And  this  park  has  everything,  too.  Five  miles  of  forest  roads,  20 
miles  of  foot  and  bridle  trail,  26  completely  equipped  vacation 
cabins  located  in  the  deep  gorge  along  Glade  Creek,  an  elegant  grill 
and  commissary  building  with  terraces  overlooking  the  river  and 
great  stone  staircases  sweeping  down  to  the  swimming  pool  in  the 
river.  High  on  one  of  the  headlands  above  the  park  is  a  nice  stone 
shelter  overlook  called  Island  in  the  Sky. 

There  are  tennis  courts  and  facilities  for  other  sports.  Limited 
overnight  guest  facilities. 

The  altitude  of  the  picnic  grounds  is  2600  feet. 
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Blackwater  Fails  State  Park 

Located  off  State  Route  32,  10  miles  south  of  the  Maryland  line, 
this  park  preserves  the  falls  of  the  Blackwater  River  which  tumble 
65  feet  from  a  ledge  down  into  Blackwater  Canyon.  The  canyon 
gorge  is  a  good  1000  feet  deep,  heavily  wooded  except  for  the  stream 
course  at  the  bottom  of  its  V.  A  footpath  leads  from  the  parking  lot 
and  picnic  grounds  to  lookout  points  of  the  falls  and  canyon. 

Cabwaylingo  State  Forest 

Location:  In  western  West  Virginia,  4  miles  east  of  Missouri 
Branch  and  US  52.  Missouri  Branch  is  about  42  miles  south  of  Hunt- 
ington. 

Features  and  Facilities:  This  is  one  of  those  state  forests  that 
makes  you  ask  why  it  is  not  a  park,  except  that  in  West  Virginia  they 
dress  up  their  parks  with  lots  of  fancy  equipment  like  tennis  courts 
and  restaurants,  of  which  Cabwaylingo  has  neither.  But  there  are  two 
picnic  areas  in  this  park  of  high  peaks  and  13  vacation  cabins  which 
are  exceptionally  popular  with  the  residents  of  not-so-far-away  Hunt- 
ington. Trails  wind  through  all  the  far  reaches  of  this  10  square  miles 
of  forest,  one  of  them  to  a  high  forest  ridge  on  which  there  is  an 
80-foot  fire  tower  with  views  over  the  mountains  and  down  to  wind- 
ing US  52  below.  Through  the  forest  flows  Twelvepole  Creek,  well 
stocked  with  fish. 

Cacapon  State  Park 

Location:  Way  out  in  the  eastern  panhandle  of  West  Virginia, 
10  miles  south  of  Berkeley  Springs  on  US  522. 

Features  and  Facilities:  This  park  embraces  the  ridge  of  Cacapon 
Mountain  (2300  ft.)  at  the  top  of  which  is  Prospect  Rock  with  a 
view  of  4  states.  This  view  is  the  park's  main  attraction  and  has  been 
so  since  Revolutionary  days  when  George  Washington  rode  up  with 
his  family  to  see  it.  A  picnic  ground  is  placed  high  enough  to  take 
advantage  of  the  view,  as  are  13  of  the  park's  19  cabins.  The  park 
is  fairly  large,  9  square  miles,  with  trails  leading  all  along  the  ridge. 
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There  is  a  6-acre  artificial  lake,  for  swimming,  fishing,  and  boating, 
and  a  large  2-story  inn  which  houses  the  restaurant,  commissary, 
and  guest  rooms  for  overnight  lodging.  There  are  tennis  courts  and 
other  game  facilities  here. 

Coopers  Rock  State  Forest 

This  is  a  day-use  area  in  a  large  reforestation  center  and  game 
refuge  embracing  a  ridge  of  rock  which  overlooks  the  Cheat  River 
Gorge.  The  large  outcroppings  of  rock  here  are  very  spectacular 
and  constantly  attract  tourists,  some  of  whom  hike  the  unique  "rock 
city"  trail  which  for  10  miles  leads  through  huge  tilted  rock  ledges. 
There  are  two  picnic  grounds,  one  at  the  rocks  and  the  other  in  Dar- 
nell Hollow,  along  the  Morgantown-Fairchance  road.  Swimming  and 
fishing  in  nearby  Cheat  Lake.  The  forest  is  in  northern  West  Vir- 
ginia, 5  miles  west  of  Morgantown  on  State  Route  73. 

Droop  Mountain  Battlefield  State  Park 

Located  in  east-central  West  Virginia,  right  on  US  219.  Three  miles 
south  of  Hillsboro.  This  is  primarily  a  day-use  area  though  there  are 
a  very  few  vacation  cabins  here,  only  four.  What  makes  the  park 
interesting,  besides  its  Civil  War  associations,  is  the  view  from  the 
wooden  observation  tower  on  its  3060-foot  summit.  In  the  foreground 
is  a  rolling  agricultural  valley,  completely  ringed  with  great  moun- 
tains in  a  wide  180-degree  arc.  There  is  a  good  picnic  ground  here, 
equipped  with  an  excellent  picnic  shelter.  Very  convenient  for  travel- 
ers on  US  219. 

Crandview  State  Park 

This  is  a  scenic  picnic  area  about  12  miles  northeast  of  US  19-21 
from  a  junction  south  of  Beckley.  The  area's  main  attraction  is  its 
view  of  the  famous  horseshoe  bend  in  the  New  River  from  a  ledge 
1300  feet  above  it.  There  are  foot  trails  leading  in  to  viewpoints.  The 
view  is  worth  driving  in  to  see  if  you  have  the  time  and  inclination. 
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Creenbriar  State  Forest 

This  is  a  pleasant  forest  picnic  area,  reached  over  iy2  miles  of 
terrible  dirt  road  south  from  US  60  near  White  Sulphur  Springs — 
3  miles  east  of  Caldwell  village,  to  be  exact.  There  is  some  promise 
that  this  road  will  be  repaired  by  the  time  this  reaches  print.  There 
are  two  picnic  areas  in  the  forest,  one  in  deep  woods  near  the  main 
forest  road,  and  one  on  top  of  Kate's  Mountain,  a  ridge  within  the 
forest.  Good  views  from  this  last.  There  are  4  CCC-built  cabins  here, 
in  a  thinned-out  woods,  and  I  understand  that  8  more  are  on  the 
way.  Transient  camping  tolerated  by  the  supervisor  for  one  night 
only,  but  no  camping  facilities  at  all. 

Hawks  Nest  State  Park 

Located  on  US  60,  in  west-central  West  Virginia,  this  is  a  well  de- 
veloped day-use  area  overlooking  the  splendid  view  of  the  New 
River  Gorge.  If  you  are  familiar  with  the  view  from  Harpers  Ferry 
down  to  the  rivers  below,  you  will  find  some  similarity  here  at  Hawks 
Nest  where  the  high  overlook  offers  views  down  to  the  wide  river 
gorge,  580  feet  below,  crossed  by  a  railroad  bridge.  In  addition  to 
the  picnic  grounds  and  the  developed  lookout  point,  there  is  a 
luncheon  and  sandwich  grill.  Also  a  timber  museum  containing  relics 
of  pioneer  settler  days. 

The  gorge  is  especially  beautiful  in  the  early  summer  flowering 
months  when  it  becomes  alive  with  dogwood  and  rhododendron. 

Holly  River  State  Park 

Location:  On  State  Route  20,  about  32  miles  south  of  Buckhannon 
in  central  West  Virginia. 

Features  and  Facilities:  This  is  a  nice  park  in  the  wild,  rugged 
mountain  country  of  the  eastern  Appalachian  Plateau.  The  elevations 
run  from  1500  to  2500  feet.  The  main  recreation  area  is  in  the  hollow 
of  the  Hacker  Valley,  watered  by  a  good  trout  stream,  the  Holly 
River.  Certain  sections  of  it  are  exclusively  reserved  for  the  use  of 
women  and  young  children  who  wish  to  fish. 
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There  is  a  swimming  pool,  9  vacation  cabins  nicely  secluded  in  the 
woods,  a  recreation  hall,  and  a  children's  playfield.  There  are  tennis 
courts,  too,  and  other  game  facilities.  Restaurant  and  commissary. 

Lots  of  trails  through  the  rolling  forest,  much  of  it  red  birch,  and 
a  back  road  through  the  very  pretty  high  country  to  Kumbrabow 
State  Forest  which  is  not  far  to  the  east. 

Kanawha  State  Forest 

This  is  a  day-use  picnic  area,  only  7  miles  from  Charleston.  Not 
recommended  for  transient  tourist  use  because  Charleston  keeps  it 
filled  to  capacity. 

Kumbrabow  State  Forest 

Location:  In  eastern  West  Virginia,  about  20  miles  south  of 
Elkins  off  US  219.  The  forest  is  about  5  miles  back  up  in  the  hills 
from  Route  219  over  a  steep  but  good  gravel  forest  road. 

Features  and  Facilities:  Nothing  much  here  but  beautiful  high 
rugged  mountain  country  and  deep  forests,  and  an  isolated  cabin 
colony  deep  in  a  forest  glade  beside  a  tumbling  mountain  stream 
in  a  setting  that  will  break  your  heart  if  you  are  not  among  the  lucky 
few  to  get  reservations.  Several  of  the  cottages  have  screened  porches 
which  overlook  the  stream. 

There  are  marked  hiking  trails  in  the  forest,  roads  through  it  and 
picnic  grounds.  Good  hunting  here,  in  season,  and  several  streams 
which  looked  to  me  as  though  they  were  ideal  for  trout  fishing.  The 
Parting  Springs  Fire  Tower,  in  the  heart  of  the  forest,  stands  at  an 
altitude  of  3750  feet  and  has  a  good  view  of  the  whole  forest  area 
and  its  many  hills. 

Lost  River  State  Park 

Location:  Just  inside  the  eastern  panhandle,  close  to  the  Vir- 
ginia line,  this  park  lies  east  of  US  220  and  west  of  State  Route  259 
near  nothing  at  all.  The  park  is  about  40  road-miles  due  north  of 
Harrisonburg,  Virginia,  by  Virginia  Route  42  to  Virginia  and  West 
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Virginia  Routes  259.  Travelers  on  the  Valley  Pike  in  Virginia  should 
turn  west  at  Mauzy,  11  miles  north  of  Harrisonburg. 

Features  and  Facilities:  One  of  my  favorite  parks,  and  the  fa- 
vorite of  a  lot  of  other  people,  to  judge  by  the  heavy  demand  for 
its  vacation  cabins  and  the  Sunday  crowds  of  West  Virginia  families 
at  its  grassy  picnic  grounds.  Once  a  sulphur  springs  spa  of  great 
attraction,  this  area  has  been  highly  developed  with  a  beautiful 
swimming  pool,  a  restaurant  and  commissary,  16  nice  vacation  cabins, 
tennis  courts,  and  other  play  facilities,  and  many  trails,  one  of  them 
leading  high  up  to  the  stone  overlook  shelter  on  2700-foot  Cheek's 
Rock,  from  which  the  park  seems  but  a  toy  playground  below.  Very 
photogenic  country,  this,  if  you  have  a  haze-free  day. 

The  Lees  of  Virginia  originally  exploited  this  area  with  what 
was  known  as  Lee's  Sulphur  Spring.  One  of  their  old  resort  cabins 
and  the  sulphur  spring  are  still  preserved  in  the  park.  The  park 
takes  its  new  name  from  the  nearby  Lost  River  which  pours  into  a 
pool  and  disappears  entirely  for  several  miles.  You  cannot  see  it  go, 
but  it  is  gone  when  you  look  into  the  dry  bed  below  the  pool. 

Pinnacle  Rock  State  Park 

Located  just  10  miles  north  of  Bluefield  on  US  52,  this  is  a  popular 
local  picnicking  spot  in  a  small  park  which  preserves  Pinnacle  Rock, 
a  half  mile  of  rocky  outthrust  on  a  high  ridge. 

Seneca  State  Forest 

Location:  This  forest  lies  in  the  Appalachian  ridges,  east  of  US 
219  near  Marlinton.  Best  access  is  6  miles  east  from  Marlinton,  by 
State  Route  28  to  a  junction  with  a  road  leading  northeast  10  miles 
to  the  forest. 

Features  and  Facilities:  The  main  recreational  area  is  on  the 
Greenbrier  River  which  has  picnic  areas  and  cottages  along  it,  play- 
grounds for  children,  and  swimming  opportunities  in  the  river.  In 
addition  there  is  a  small  lake  in  the  forest  with  a  developed  swimming 
area  and  6  vacation  cabins  on  its  shores.  I  have  heard  these  cottages 
criticized  for  being  too  close  together.  There  are  few  views  from 
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within  this  forest  except  from  its  fire  towers.  The  area  is  heavily 
wooded  and  is  thick  with  rhododendron  bushes.  Altitude  2700  to 
3500. 

Tomlinson  Run  State  Park 

Located  in  the  northern  tip  of  the  northern  panhandle,  this  is  a 
day-use  picnic  and  swimming  area  a  few  miles  south  of  East  Liver- 
pool, Ohio,  1  mile  off  State  Route  2  from  Pughtown.  There  is  a  30- 
acre  lake  for  swimming,  boating,  and  fishing.  Probably  very  crowded 
in  season. 

Watoga  State  Park 

Location:  Just  south  of  Seneca  State  Forest,  this  park  is  best 
reached  from  State  Route  28  from  a  junction  6  miles  east  of  Marlinton 
and  US  219.  The  park  is  about  9  miles  south  of  this  junction. 

Features  and  Facilities:  This  is  a  large  park,  about  14  square 
miles,  reached  by  a  long  valley  approach  road  that  comes  up  through 
very  pretty  open  country  to  the  forested  hills  of  the  park.  It  is  a  well 
spread  out  park.  In  one  section,  near  the  Cheek  Memorial  Overlook, 
there  is  a  high  picnic  spot  and  the  Ann  Bailey  Tower,  near  which  I 
saw  a  large  herd  of  deer  one  early  October  day,  for  the  park  abounds 
in  wildlife. 

Island  Lick  Run,  one  of  the  streams  in  the  park,  has  been  dammed 
to  form  a  nice  little  12-acre  fishing  lake,  and  just  above  it  there  is 
a  large  concrete  swimming  pool.  Tennis  courts  here,  and  playfields. 
In  a  400-acre  memorial  arboretum  there  are  labeled  nature  trails. 
The  Greenbrier  River  flows  through  part  of  the  park. 

There  are  25  vacation  cabins,  and  a  commissary  and  restaurant 
building  which  is  very  nicely  done,  West  Virginia  park  style,  with 
terraces  and  an  attractive  entrance. 

For  further  information  write: 

Division  of  State  Parks 
Conservation  Commission 
Charleston  5,  West  Virginia 
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Forest  Supervisor 
Monongahela  National  Forest 
Elkins,  West  Virginia 

West  Virginia  Industrial  and  Publicity  Commission 

State  Capitol 

Charleston,  5,  West  Virginia 


(Map  by  National  Park  Service) 

THE  BLUE  RIDGE  PARKWAY 


The  Blue  Ridge  Parkway  is  undoubtedly  the  most  spectacular  rec- 
reation project  in  the  East.  Paradoxically,  it  is  also  the  least  known. 
I  would  even  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  is  virtually  unknown,  though 
large  portions  of  it  have  been  open  to  traffic  and  in  use  for  eight  or 
nine  years.  I  think  this  is  due  partly  to  the  restrictions  on  motoring  in 
the  war  years  and  partly  to  National  Park  Service's  reluctance  to 
publicize  an  unfinished  project. 

Just  what  is  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway? 

Essentially  the  parkway  is  a  scenic  motor  road  which,  when  com- 
pleted, will  link  the  Shenandoah  National  Park  in  Virginia  with  the 
Great  Smoky  Mountains  National  Park  in  North  Carolina,  spanning 
a  distance  of  more  than  400  miles.  That  is  it,  basically,  but  that  does 
not  begin  to  tell  the  story. 

Conceived  late  in  the  Hoover  administration,  the  Blue  Ridge  Park- 
way is  a  direct  outgrowth  of  the  now-famous  Skyline  Drive,  a  highly 
successful  departure  from  the  recreation  services  normally  offered 
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by  the  National  Park  Service.  The  drive,  as  you  know,  runs  along 
the  summit  of  the  Shenandoah  National  Park. 

Where  the  hundred  miles  of  Skyline  Drive  end  at  Rockfish  Gap, 
near  Waynesboro,  the  Blue  Ridges  carry  on,  glorious  in  their  dark, 
misty  beauty,  marching  down  the  Shenandoah  Valley  to  Roanoke 
and  then  on  across  the  state  line  into  North  Carolina  where  they  be- 
come a  high  peaked  plateau,  eventually  meeting  the  great  upthrust 
of  Grandfather  Mountain  which  is  succeeded  to  the  south  by  the 
towering  bulk  of  Mount  Mitchell,  the  Pisgahs,  and  then  the  Great 
Smokies  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  line. 

Along  these  southeastern  ranges  and  through  the  high  uplands  and 
higher  ridges  of  North  Carolina,  the  Park  Service  projected  some- 
thing new  in  Federal  recreation:  not  a  park  but  a  motor  right  of  way 
running  from  Rockfish  Gap  all  the  way  down  in  a  continuous  strip 
past  Roanoke,  past  Blowing  Rock  and  Asheville  and  terminating  in 
the  heart  of  the  Great  Smokies  at  Newfound  Gap — an  idea  which  was 
later  modified  to  swing  the  terminus  over  to  the  southern  entrance 
of  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains  National  Park  near  Cherokee.  Funds 
were  appropriated,  contracts  with  roadbuilders  were  negotiated 
through  the  United  States  Public  Roads  Administration,  and  down 
through  the  lovely  forests  of  the  Blue  Ridges  the  parkway  slowly 
came  to  life  as  the  road  was  gradually  cut  out  of  the  hills. 

This  was  more  than  a  continuation  of  Shenandoah  National  Park. 
It  was  an  entirely  new  phase  in  Park  Service  policy  and  for  it  a  new 
system  of  operation  and  plan  had  to  be  developed.  Instead  of  ac- 
quiring vast  acreage,  as  is  customary  in  a  National  Park,  the  govern- 
ment secured  ( or  is  securing )  a  narrow  strip,  usually  not  more  than 
a  few  hundred  yards  wide,  once  or  twice  as  wide  as  10  miles,  running 
from  midland  Virginia  to  the  western  end  of  North  Carolina.  This 
strip  was  generally  just  wide  enough  to  protect  the  landscape  on 
both  sides  of  the  roadway  as  far  back  into  the  woods  as  the  motorist 
might  ordinarily  see  in  passing.  Where  a  particularly  beautiful  vista 
presented  itself  but  was  not  part  of  government-owned  land — for 
much  of  this  route  lies  within  National  Forests — the  Park  Service  ar- 
ranged with  local  or  private  authorities  to  protect  from  commercial 
spoliation  the  area  which  was  visible  from  the  parkway. 

Today,  though  the  project  is  by  no  means  finished,  the  major  por- 
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tion  of  the  parkway  is  all  complete,  and  the  scenic  run  from  Roanoke 
to  Asheville  is  for  all  intents  and  purposes,  virtually  uninterrupted 
even  though  in  minor  instances  state  highway  links  are  used  instead 
of  the  parkway. 

The  parkway  is  a  motorist's  paradise.  It  rolls  on  endlessly  through 
hundreds  of  miles  of  high  plateau  and  mountain  scenery,  marred 
by  no  billboards,  no  neon  signs,  no  trucks  or  busses,  no  squalid 
communities  or  ugly  commercial  buildings.  Totally  unlike  the  short 
municipal  parkways  of  our  bigger  communities  or  the  occasional 
superhighway  designed  for  expediting  heavy  traffic  between  cities, 
this  is  a  playground  of  a  road,  constructed  solely  for  motor  recrea- 
tion and  the  pleasures  of  the  eye.  It  runs  in  character  from  a  formal 
park,  landscaped  and  bounded  with  endless  split-rail  fences,  to  an 
untouched  mountain  wilderness.  And  yet  not  more  than  a  few 
minutes  to  the  right  or  left  of  it  lies  civilization  with  all  its  garish 
drawbacks — and  also,  it  must  be  noted,  all  its  attractive  resort  ac- 
commodations. 

For  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway  and  Skyline  Drive  go  right  through 
the  heart  of  Virginia's  and  North  Carolina's  best  resort  country.  All 
the  way  from  the  Shenandoah  Valley  down  to  Asheville  there  are 
opportunities  for  the  wayfarer  to  pause  and  vacation  for  a  day  or  a 
season  if  he  so  desires. 

The  parkway  does  not  boast  luxurious  lodge  and  cabin  accommoda- 
tions like  those  which  are  concessionaire-operated  in  Shenandoah 
National  Park.  One  rather  simple  24-room  overnight  guesthouse  is 
now  under  construction  at  Bluff  Park,  one  of  the  parkway  recrea- 
tion areas,  but  the  Park  Service  plans  no  elaborate  lodge  facilities 
until  it  finds  out  whether  or  not  private  capital  will  develop  adequate 
tourist  accommodations  near  the  right  of  way. 

For  the  present,  the  volume  of  traffic  does  not  demand  more 
hotels  than  those  now  available.  In  Roanoke  there  is  a  comfortable 
hostelry,  famous  throughout  the  South  for  its  hospitality  to  the 
traveler.  The  dead  spot  is  the  180  miles  between  Roanoke  and  the 
ample  resort  accommodations  at  Blowing  Rock,  but  midway  in  this 
stretch  is  Roaring  Gap  which  boasts  a  rather  swank  seasonal  hotel. 
Below  Blowing  Rock  is  the  resort  village  of  Linville;  below  that,  near 
Mount  Mitchell,  is  Little  Switzerland,  and  shortly  thereafter  you  spill 
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out  of  the  mountains  into  Asheville,  a  tourist  city  from  end  to  end. 

Reading  from  north  to  south,  the  finished  portions  of  the  parkway 
look  something  like  this :  From  the  end  of  Shenandoah  National  Park 
there  are  50  miles  of  finished  parkway  open  to  the  junction  with 
transmountain  highway  US  60.  At  this  point  you  must  drop  off  the 
Blue  Ridge  and,  unless  you  care  to  explore  the  partly  finished  section 
at  the  Peaks  of  Otter,  you  must  drive  to  and  through  Roanoke.  Vir- 
ginia State  Route  221  leads  south  from  Roanoke  for  about  20  miles 
of  pleasant  valley  to  climb  up  Bent  Mountain  to  Adney  Gap  which, 
for  the  time  being,  is  the  real  entrance  to  the  cream  of  the  parkway. 
From  Adney  Gap  there  is  a  straight  uninterrupted  stretch  of  parkway 
for  140  miles — call  it  160  miles,  because  the  5-mile  detour  is  over  an 
excellent  state  highway.  This  runs  you  right  into  Blowing  Rock. 
South  from  here  there  is  the  Yonahlossee  scenic  road  around  the  side 
of  Grandfather  Mountain,  and  immediately  beyond  this  the  parkway 
begins  with  a  50-mile  finished  stretch  to  Mount  Mitchell's  state  park 
entrance  road.  By  now  the  7-mile  further  stretch  to  Craggy  Gardens 
should  be  open  with  a  gravel  surface  and  from  here  you  go  straight 
down  the  Elk  Mountain  Road  into  Asheville. 

In  the  area  between  Roanoke  and  Asheville  there  are  five  fin- 
ished recreation  areas.  Camping  and  trailer  facilities  are  provided 
at  two  of  them,  Rocky  Knob  and  Bluff  Park.  All  of  them  have  ex- 
cellent picnic  facilities.  At  Bluff  Park  there  is  what  I  am  sure  is  the 
world's  most  beautiful  trailer  site,  right  on  the  very  lip  of  a  dramatic 
1500-foot  drop  into  a  forested  valley. 

I  suggest  that  at  this  stage  of  the  game  you  rely  on  your  picnic 
basket  for  your  luncheon  facilities.  There  is  a  sandwich  concession 
at  Cumberland  Knob,  100  miles  south  of  Roanoke,  and  a  very  at- 
tractive restaurant  at  The  Bluffs.  But  do  not  count  on  either  of  these 
being  in  the  right  place  at  the  right  time.  At  present  the  picnic  basket 
is  definitely  de  rigueur  on  the  parkway,  and  besides,  the  picnic 
grounds  are  so  lovely  that  I  can  see  no  possible  pleasure  in  doing 
anything  but  picnicking  when  using  this  parkway. 

For  gasoline  you  drop  off  the  parkway,  if  need  be,  at  any  one  of 
several  gaps  where  you  will  see  rather  prominent  gasoline  signs, 
displayed  to  catch  the  eye  of  the  parkway  traveler.  The  only  parkway 
gas  concession  thus  far  is  at  Bluff  Park. 
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The  parkway's  season  is  most  strongly  influenced  by  the  blos- 
soming of  the  rhododendron  and  the  mountain  laurel  (late  May  to 
mid- June  for  the  rhododendron,  June  for  the  laurel),  but  people 
who  know  these  hills  best  think  them  equally  lovely  in  early  May 
when  all  the  magnificent  flame  azalea  is  abloom,  intermingled  with 
the  dogwood,  the  redbud,  and  the  pink  azalea. 

The  parkway  is  open  all  year,  though  wintertime  travel  is  not 
advised  because  of  the  bad  storms  and  heavy  fogs  which  sometimes 
blanket  the  area.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  great  climatic  drawback 
to  the  parkway  even  in  the  late  spring  and  early  summer  is  the  fog 
which  can  smother  the  parkway  for  days  at  a  time.  I  have  spent  as 
much  as  two  weeks  on  the  parkway  in  late  May  and  have  had  only 
one  day  in  which  picture  taking  was  possible. 

The  National  Park  Service  has  prepared  a  handy  little  sixteen- 
page  booklet  which  briefly  describes  the  parkway  with  maps,  loca- 
tions, and  general  information.  Ordinarily  you  would  get  one  of  these 
automatically  in  any  other  National  Park,  but  since  there  is  no 
entrance  fee  as  yet— nor  will  there  be  for  some  time — there  are  no 
entrance  stations  at  which  you  might  expect  to  receive  them.  Any 
ranger  will  gladly  give  you  one  if  you  hail  him,  or  the  park  head- 
quarters will  send  you  one  if  you  write  in  to  them. 

The  best  and  most  useful  feature  of  this  pamphlet  is  a  running 
description  of  the  parkway  from  the  zero  milepost  at  Rockfish  Gap 
in  Virginia,  all  the  way  down  to  the  end  of  the  parkway.  Because 
there  is  so  much  of  interest  to  be  seen  on  this  route  I  have  not  at- 
tempted much  description  of  my  own,  but  have  chosen,  instead,  to 
extract  the  body  of  the  Park  Service's  descriptive  listing  which  I 
have  cut,  edited  and  amplified,  and  which  I  reproduce  below. 
(Mileage  on  the  parkway  is  calculated  from  north  to  south  and  all 
mileposts  along  the  parkway  are  numbered  in  reference  to  the 
zero  mile  in  Rockfish  Gap  where  the  parkway  officially  begins. ) 

Milepost 

0    Rockfish  Gap,  beginning  of  Blue  Ridge  Parkway  and  about 
50  miles  of  completed  portion. 
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6    Humpback  Rocks,  rock  outcropping,  foot  trail  from  parking 
area  to  the  Rocks  ( 3210  ft. ) . 

15  Sherando  Lake,  3%  miles  west  by  Virginia  Route  814.  (See 
Virginia,  George  Washington  National  Forest.) 

45.6  Last  exit  from  this  section  of  parkway  which  dead-ends  7  miles 
further  on.  Exit  on  US  60  to  east  or  west. 

86  Peaks  of  Otter,  about  4000  feet  high,  scheduled  to  become 
an  important  recreational  development  on  the  parkway.  At 
present  this  area  must  be  approached  from  Buchanan  and 
US  11  by  a  6-mile  access  road  up  to  the  peaks.  Here  there  is 
about  30  miles  of  gravel-surfaced  parkway. 

136  Adney  Gap,  20  miles  south  of  Roanoke  by  US  221,  marks  the 
main  beginning  of  the  finished  portion  of  the  parkway.  (2600 

ft.) 

154  Smart  View  Recreation  Area,  the  first  of  the  fine  recreation 
areas  which  have  been  strung  along  the  parkway  to  serve  the 
motorist  for  picnics,  rest  stops,  and  scenic  contemplation.  There 
are  hiking  trails,  large  picnic  grounds,  and  a  very  picturesque 
and  photogenic  mountain  cabin  which  has  been  preserved  by 
the  Park  Service  and  is  the  delight  of  every  amateur  and  profes- 
sional shutter-snapper  who  sees  it. 

167  Rocky  Knor  Recreation  Area,  a  large  4000-acre  area  with 
to  picnicking,  camping,  trailer  sites,  fishing  on  Rock  Castle  Creek, 
170    parking  overlooks,  and  a  foot  trail  to  the  summit  of  Rocky 

Knob  ( 3570  ft. )  which  takes  only  ten  minutes  since  you  start 

from  a  parking  overlook  at  about  3200  feet. 

176  Mabry  Mill,  easily  missed  by  southbound  travelers  since  it 
lies  somewhat  hidden  to  the  west  of  the  highway.  This  is  an  old 
grist  and  sawmill,  with  outbuildings,  very  interesting  as  an 
example  of  mountain  industry,  very  photogenic  with  a  large 
mill  wheel.  Exceptionally  good  shots  from  across  the  lower 
pond,  the  stock  picture.  Nice  fences  here. 
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189  Groundhog  Mountain  Parking  Overlook  (3030  ft.),  a  360- 
degree  view  from  a  fire  tower  simulating  an  old  tobacco  barn, 
and  several  fascinating  examples  of  old  chestnut  rail  fences, 
such  as  snake,  post,  and  rail  and  buck.  Save  some  film  for  these. 

190  Arlena  Puckett  Cabin,  thickly  vine  covered  and  more  interest- 
ing for  the  story  of  her  age  and  her  occupation — she  was  a 
mountain  midwife — than  for  the  cabin  itself.  A  descriptive  sign 
tells  the  story. 

199     Fancy  Gap,  groceries  and  gasoline  just  off  the  parkway. 

217    North  Carolina-Virginia  State  Line. 

217  Cumberland  Knob  Recreation  Area,  about  half  a  mile  beyond 
the  State  Line,  100  acres  devoted  to  a  picnic  ground,  refresh- 
ment stand,  and  nice  covered  picnic  shelter.  Rest  rooms,  of 
course.  If  you  take  the  trail  for  ten  minutes  up  to  Cumberland 
Knob  itself  (2855  ft.)  you  will  find  a  large  attractive  picnic 
shelter  high  on  the  knob  with  a  fireplace  and  tables.  Below  the 
area  the  Gully  Creek  Gorge  loop  trail  offers  an  opportunity  for 
a  good  two-hour  mountain  hike. 

219  Fox  Hunters  Paradise,  a  parking  area  and  trail  off  to  a  high 
( 2805  ft. )  spur  on  which  the  hunters  used  to  sit  and  listen  to  the 
bay  of  their  hounds  and  thus  comfortably  follow  the  course 
of  a  hunt. 

230  Crossing  over  US  21,  with  Roaring  Gap  (resort  hotel  and  post 
office)  to  the  east  and  Sparta  (small  country  town  with  ade- 
quate stores)  7  miles  to  the  west. 

238  Bluff  Park  Recreation  Area  ( 3710  ft. ) .  The  road  climbs  to 
to  reach  this  high  bulk  of  bluffs  and  mountains  wherein  the  Park 
245  Service  has  developed  beautiful  trailer  sites,  equally  beautiful 
tentsites,  miles  of  trails  and  large  picnic  grounds — these  last 
about  a  mile  beyond  the  tent  and  trailer  entrances.  This  area 
affords  fine  examples  of  bluegrass  downs  terminating  in  pre- 
cipitous cliffs.  Purple  rhododendron  on  the  meadows  and  trails 
in  late  May.  At  mile  238.5  is  the  picturesque  Carolyn  Brinegar 
Cabin  which  one  day  should  make  a  fine  handicraft  shop  when 
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they  develop  this  area  to  that  extent.  Be  sure  to  visit  Wildcat 
Rocks  near  the  picnic  area  from  which  you  may  look  down 
1500  feet  to  what  once  was  the  homestead  of  a  mountain  family, 
a  dramatic  example  of  isolated  mountain  life.  The  trail  from 
here  to  Fodderstack  Mountain  is  a  short  one  and  worth  taking 
to  see  the  bluffs  from  the  side. 

267  Deep  Gap,  temporary  terminus  of  this  section  of  the  parkway. 
Five  miles  of  US  421  bring  you  to  an  entrance  to  the  parkway 
at  mile  282,  more  or  less.  At  mile  290  the  parkway  enters  the 
outskirts  of  Blowing  Rock.  From  here  follow  US  221,  the  Yonah- 
lossee  road,  around  Grandfather  Mountain  to  Beacon  Heights 
( about  20  miles )  and  the  resumption  of  the  parkway. 

272  Cascade  Parking  Area,  with  a  short  easy  trail  down  along  a 
woodland  stream  to  cascades  tumbling  several  hundred  feet. 

307  Beacon  Heights,  in  the  Grandfather  Mountain  region.  A  move- 
ment is  under  way  to  purchase  this  6000-foot  crag  and  add  it 
to  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway.  Similarly  it  is  hoped  that  at  the 
same  time  the  Linville  Falls  may  be  purchased  and  included 
in  the  national  scenic  development.  The  Daniel  Boone  Scout 
Trail  leads  over  the  seven  peaks  of  Grandfather  Mountain.  An 
all-day  hike.  Inquire  at  Blowing  Rock  or  Linville  for  trail  de- 
tails. 

311  Flat  Rock  Parking  Area  (3995  ft.).  From  here  a  short  trail 
leads  up  to  a  superb  prospect  of  Linville  Valley  and  Grand- 
father Mountain,  one  of  the  best  panoramic  lookout  points  on 
the  parkway.  By  all  means  walk  up  here;  it  takes  less  than  ten 
minutes.  Bring  your  camera. 

320  Crossing  of  US  221  and  route  to  Linville  Falls,  a  private  con- 
cession, admission  charged.  Two  United  States  Forest  Service 
areas  overlook  the  lower  gorge  and  the  Linville  Gorge  Wild 
Area. 

323  Chestoa  View  (4110  ft.),  a  little  developed  lookout  point 
overlooking  an  unusually  fine  view  from  one  of  the  many  verti- 
cal cliffs  on  Humpback  Mountain. 
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341  Crabtree  Meadows,  a  partially  developed  picnic  area  which 
is  useful  for  picnicking  only.  Nearby  Crabtree  Falls,  a  half -hour 
walk  by  a  marked  trail,  has  but  recently  been  opened  to  tourists. 

347  Buck  Creek  Gap,  the  crossing  of  State  Route  80.  To  the  east 
is  Marion,  Black  Mountain,  and  eventually  Asheville.  Down- 
hill to  the  west  is  the  very  nice  Carolina  Hemlocks  Forest  Camp 
with  picnicking,  swimming,  tent  and  trailer  area. 

358  Swannanoa  Gap,  one  of  the  highest  points  on  the  parkway 
(5185  ft.)  and  entrance  to  Mount  Mitchell  State  Park,  4.8 
miles  up  easy  good  road.  ( See  North  Carolina,  Mount  Mitchell 
State  Park.) 

370  Bee  Tree  Gap.  Turn  off  for  Craggy  Gardens,  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice's development  at  the  high  rhododendron  display.  (See 
North  Carolina,  Pisgah  National  Forest.) 

378  Junction  with  the  Elk  Mountain  Road.  For  all  intents  and 
purposes  this  is  the  end  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway  at  present. 
It  is  an  easy  8  or  10  miles  down  the  Elk  Mountain  Road  to  Ashe- 
ville. 

For  further  information  write: 

Parkway  Superintendent 
Blue  Ridge  Parkway 
Post  Office  Box  88 
Roanoke,  Virginia 


Great 

Smoky     ^ 
Mts.Pk. 
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1.  Cape  Hatteras  State  Park 

2.  Cliffs  of  the  Neuse  State  Park 

3.  Crabtree  Creek  State  Park 

4.  Fort  Macon  State  Park 


5.  Hanging  Rock  State  Park 

6.  Hiwassee  Lake  State  Park 

7.  Morrow  Mountain  State  Park 

8.  Mount  Mitchell  State  Park 


9.  Pettigrew  State  Park 
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I  intend  to  devote  only  a  few  words  to  the  recreation  opportunities 
east  of  the  jagged  wail  of  the  Appalachians  which  in  North  Carolina 
pile  up  to  the  highest  mountain  altitudes  in  eastern  America.  There 
is  so  much  to  be  said  about  incomparable  playgrounds  of  western 
North  Carolina,  and  so  little  space  to  say  it  in,  that  the  one  or  two 
public  play  areas  along  the  coast  may  be  speedily  polished  off  and 
your  attention  directed  to  what  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  quite 
rightly  term  "The  Land  of  the  Sky." 

In  the  eastern  half  of  North  Carolina  there  is  only  Cape  Hatteras 
State  Park,  an  undeveloped  area  that  has  been  nobody's  child  since 
Uncle  Sam  first  contemplated  transforming  the  capes  into  the  Na- 
tional Seashore  Park,  a  project  now  totally  in  abeyance.  Fort  Macon 
State  Park  is  a  beach  area  still  in  the  hands  of  the  military  ( at  this 
writing ) ,  and  in  the  Croatan  National  Forest  the  one  or  two  recreation 
areas  now  in  existence  are  very  minor  ones  indeed.  And  that  is  about 
all  there  is  to  the  park  picture  east  of  the  mountain  country. 

Against  this  sparseness  of  coastal  plain  and  piedmont  midland, 
the  Blue  Ridges  and  Great  Smokies  offer  Carolinian  and  out-of -stater 
alike  an  apparently  inexhaustible  wealth  of  recreation  opportunity, 
most  of  it  on  public  lands.  Beginning  at  the  northeastern  end  of  the 
mountain  region,  where  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway  fashions  its  own 
gateway  to  western  North  Carolina,  and  following  all  the  way  down 
the  towering  mountain  crests  to  the  Georgia  and  Tennessee  lines, 
beyond  which  the  Appalachians  splay  out  into  their  terminal  foot- 
hills, there  lies  one  of  the  most  remarkable  vacation  playgrounds  in 
the  United  States. 

Not  the  least  remarkable  element  of  this  region  is  its  comparative 
newness  on  the  American  recreation  scene,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
its  resorts  have  been  well  known  and  patronized  since  the  turn  of 
the  century.  But  the  mountains  were  a  health  resort  and  a  retreat 
for  their  southern  neighbors  in  the  blazing  hot  lowlands  of  the  Caro- 
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linas,  Georgia,  and  Florida.  Northern  tourists  rarely  visited  the  Land 
of  the  Sky  for  it  was  off  the  vacationists'  beaten  path.  In  summer 
one  went  north,  not  south,  and  few  persons  in  the  great  urban  areas 
of  northern  America  looked  to  the  southland  for  their  summer  holiday. 

Two  or  three  events  have  changed  this  picture.  The  first  was  the 
dedication,  in  1940,  of  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains  National  Park 
and  the  opening  of  its  so-called  "Skyline  Drive"  from  Newfound 
Gap  to  the  summit  of  Clingman's  Dome.  At  the  same  time,  the  Blue 
Ridge  Parkway  was  pushing  its  way  down,  or  up,  as  the  case  may  be, 
the  crest  of  the  Blue  Ridges.  This  amazing  parkway  endeavor  has 
opened  up  the  mountain  highlands  of  North  Carolina  as  no  other 
route  has  done,  making  available  to  the  motorist  the  heart  of  the 
Appalachian  southern  highlands  and  the  ranges  northeast  of  Ashe- 
ville.  Meanwhile,  the  United  States  Forest  Service  and  the  State 
of  North  Carolina  were  opening  up  the  areas  southeast  of  Asheville 
with  their  many  scenic  roadways,  all  the  way  to  the  borders  of  the 
National  Park.  When  Roosevelt  made  his  dedicatory  speech  at  New- 
found Gap,  national  attention  became  focused  on  this  little-known 
mountainland,  and  ever  since,  with  the  exception  of  the  war  years, 
the  discovery  of  western  North  Carolina  has  been  going  on  apace. 

Unfortunately  for  descriptive  efforts,  the  recreation  picture  in  these 
mountains  cannot  be  compressed  into  one  neat  package.  I  think  the 
one  most  important  single  recreation  unit  in  the  state  is  the  Blue  Ridge 
Parkway,  but  then  there  is  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains  National 
Park  to  consider,  and  the  two  exceptionally  beautiful  National  Forests, 
the  Pisgah  and  the  Nantahala. 

Take  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains  National  Park  first,  sprawled 
as  it  is  along  the  Tennessee-North  Carolina  line.  What  a  galaxy  of 
mile-high  peaks,  53  of  them;  think  of  it!  An  impressive  assemblage  of 
mountains,  and  it  all  belongs  to  you.  Yet  for  all  this  mass  and  altitude 
the  National  Park  is  overrated  as  a  general  tourist  attraction.  Only 
one  worth-while  road  penetrates  it,  State  Route  107  up  one  side  of 
the  mountains  and  down  the  other.  And  the  easily  approached  Cling- 
man's Dome,  for  all  its  height,  fails  to  impress  many  because  every- 
thing else  around  it  is  so  high  that  there  is  little  contrast.  Unless  you 
hike  or  go  in  on  horseback,  the  approximately  650  square  miles  of 
Great  Smoky  Mountains  National  Park  may  mean  little  more  to  you 
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than  a  drive  over  a  high  ridge,  a  few  miles  of  high  but  unspectacular 
parkway  and  only  a  few  sweeping  views. 

Of  course,  if  you  camp  at  the  Chimneys  Campground  of  an  evening 
and  the  bears  start  rolling  the  garbage  cans  down  the  mountainside 
at  midnight,  as  they  often  do,  you  will  think  the  park  is  a  pretty  ex- 
citing place;  but  that  is  something  else  again.  The  point  I  want  to 
make  about  this  region  is  that  for  the  average  tourist  there  is  more  to 
see  and  do  outside  the  park  than  in  it.  That  is  the  special  peculiarity 
of  this  park — it  is  better  seen  and  appreciated  from  vantage  points 
outside,  for  inside  the  park  it  is  hard  to  find  the  right  scenic  contrast 
which  will  adequately  set  off  the  tremendous  size  of  these  high 
mountains. 

It  is  my  desire  that  this  guide  shall  prove  useful  in  directing 
strangers  to  that  part  of  western  North  Carolina  heretofore  overlooked 
by  much  of  the  motoring  American  public,  and  in  so  doing  I  must 
take  some  of  the  popular  emphasis  off  the  Great  Smokies  and  direct 
it  on  the  less  prepossessing  National  Forests  in  which  I  think  you 
will  find  better  scenery,  better  motor  trips,  and  more  facilities  for 
public  recreation  of  every  kind.  Do  not  interpret  this  to  mean  that 
there  is  anything  wrong  with  the  National  Park.  There  is  nothing  at 
all  wrong  with  it,  and  it  is  certainly  an  area  well  qualified  to  be  of 
National  Park  status,  with  no  contenders  in  the  surrounding  National 
Forests.  But  for  those  who  are  recreation-bent,  the  best  opportunities 
for  general  enjoyment  lie  in  the  National  Forests  and  along  the  Blue 
Ridge  Parkway. 

I  shall  refer  only  briefly  to  the  Cherokee  National  Forest,  because 
it  lies  outside  the  boundaries  I  have  set  for  this  book.  The  Cherokee 
is  almost  entirely  on  the  Tennessee  side  of  the  line,  broken  into  two 
sections  by  the  National  Park  which  straddles  the  state  border.  An 
examination  of  the  outline  map  will  make  this  clear.  However,  in 
spite  of  my  self-imposed  boundaries,  I  am  going  to  list  briefly  at  the 
end  of  the  chapter  the  recreation  areas  in  the  Cherokee  because  they 
are  as  much  a  part  of  the  western  North  Carolina  recreation  picture 
as  though  they  were  within  the  state  itself. 

The  Pisgah  and  the  Nantahala — pronounced  "hay"  not  "ha"— are 
the  two  National  Forests  embracing  the  North  Carolina  side  of  the 
mountains.  They  look  a  little  complicated  on  a  map,  especially  with 
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the  Cherokee  and  the  Chatahoochee  crowded  in  together,  but  they 
are  easy  enough  to  sort  out.  The  Chatahoochee  is  the  Georgia  portion 
of  the  National  Forest  preserve  in  the  southern  Appalachians.  The 
Nantahala  protects  the  southeastern  mountains  and  slopes  of  the 
Smokies.  The  Pisgah  protects  everything  from  the  Nantahala  on  the 
north,  as  far  as  Federal  lands  go,  that  is,  up  the  line  of  mountains  as 
far  as  Grandfather  Mountain  and  Blowing  Rock. 

It  does  nothing  to  relieve  the  confusion  to  have  the  tag  end  of  the 
Pisgah  tacked  onto  the  north  end  of  the  Nantahala — with  a  wide  gap 
for  Asheville  separating  the  two  sections  of  the  Pisgah — but  over- 
looking this  flaw  in  the  general  simplicity  of  things,  you  can  section 
off  western  North  Carolina  fairly  easily  in  your  mind  if  you  see  the 
state  line  separating  the  states  only,  and  the  National  Park  and  the 
Asheville  thoroughfare  separating  the  northern  and  southern  portions 
of  the  mountains. 

Except  in  the  National  Park,  the  crestline  of  the  highest  mountains 
does  not  follow  the  North  Carolina-Tennessee  line.  For  the 
most  part  the  crest,  if  I  may  call  it  that,  runs  east  of  the  boundary 
and  is  best  traced  by  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway  which  runs  very 
definitely  from  northeast  to  southwest,  paralleling  the  border,  but 
always  at  least  15  to  20  miles  east  of  it.  The  parkway  stays  close  to 
the  eastern  escarpment  of  the  Appalachians  in  this  region,  and  al- 
ways touches  the  highest  country,  with  the  notable  exception  of 
Roan  Mountain. 

Probably  you  have  never  heard  of  Roan  Mountain,  though  I  fancy 
you  will  hear  a  great  deal  about  it  in  the  future,  for  it  shows  promise 
of  being  one  of  the  major  scenic  developments  in  North  Carolina. 
"The  Roan,"  as  it  is  personified  locally,  is  a  6287-foot  balding  ridge 
on  the  Tennessee-North  Carolina  border,  due  north  of  Mount 
Mitchell,  which  is  famous  for  the  splendor  of  its  rhododendron  beds. 
The  access  road  from  US  19-E  to  the  summit  of  Roan  is  a  poor  one, 
but  even  now  thousands  of  visitors  crowd  into  the  area  in  the  blos- 
soming season  to  view  a  spread  of  bloom  so  magnificent  that  many 
people  feel  it  outdoes  the  famous  Craggy  Gardens  which  are  in  a 
more  accessible  part  of  the  Pisgah  National  Forest  near  Asheville. 

The  Pisgah  National  Forest  has  only  recently  been  able  to  include 
Roan  Mountain  within  its  protectorate,  but  as  soon  as  North  Carolina 
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and  Uncle  Sam  have  the  time  and  the  money,  they  intend  to  build 
a  good  access  road  into  the  area  and  put  an  elaborate  recreational 
development  on  the  summit  of  this  high  and  often  colorful  mountain. 
You  understand,  of  course,  that  a  high  and  somewhat  bare  peak  in 
the  southern  Appalachians  is  of  special  scenic  advantage,  because 
you  can  see  out  from  the  summit.  On  Clingman's  Dome,  for  in- 
stance, the  forest  cover  at  the  summit  is  so  thick  that  a  tower  had  to 
be  built  so  that  visitors  could  get  up  above  the  tree  level  to  see  the 
view. 

As  I  have  explained,  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway  enters  the  Pisgah 
National  Forest  near  Grandfather  Mountain,  passes  near  Linville 
Falls,  crosses  the  high  slopes  of  Mount  Mitchell  (6684  ft.),  highest 
mountain  in  the  eastern  United  States,  and  terminates  at  present 
just  south  of  the  entrance  to  the  Forest  Service  development  at 
Craggy  Gardens.  Not  far  beyond  this  terminus  the  Pisgah  National 
Forest  is  interrupted  by  Asheville  and  its  environs. 

The  southern  bit  of  the  Pisgah  packs  quite  a  scenic  and  recreational 
punch.  There  are  half  a  dozen  forest  recreation  areas,  one  of  them, 
the  Frying  Pan  Gap  Forest  Camp  on  Mount  Pisgah,  a  mile  high 
in  the  air.  US  276,  from  Waynesville  south  over  the  Pisgah  Ledge 
to  Brevard,  is  one  of  several  delightful  drives  in  this  area  with  many 
informal  little  picnic  grounds  dotted  along  it  and  a  wonderful  river 
swimming  hole  on  its  southern  end.  In  this  section,  too,  you  will  find 
the  Pink  Beds,  a  forest  of  bloom  in  their  season  (June),  and  the 
stately  Lookingglass  Falls  which  know  no  season. 

In  the  Nantahala,  I  like  best  the  road  from  Brevard  to  Franklin, 
US  64,  which  follows  the  fall  line  along  the  edge  of  the  high  moun- 
tain plateau  that  marks  this  boundary  of  this  "sky  land."  No  one  ever 
seems  to  tell  you  about  this  road,  for  it  is  the  long  way  round.  You 
have  to  stumble  onto  it  as  I  did.  The  route  is  full  of  extraordinary 
surprises — a  Bridal  Veil  Falls  which  trickles  over  the  highway,  and 
the  misnamed  Dry  Falls  with  a  trail  passing  behind  the  heavy  curtain 
of  water;  Cliffside  Lake,  a  tiny  gem  of  water  high  in  a  mountain 
pocket,  developed  for  swimming  and  picnicking  by  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice; Toxaway  Falls,  which  swept  the  mountainside  clear  of  trees, 
vegetation  and  earth,  right  down  to  bare  rock  when  a  dam  above 
them  broke  many  years  ago;  and  always  to  the  south  and  east  along 
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this  route  the  splendid  views  opening  out  as  the  road  swings  to  the 
edge  of  the  plateau. 

Nor  is  this  one  scenic  highway  all  the  Nantahala  has  to  offer.  There 
are  several  fine  forest  camps  within  its  reaches,  a  state  park  and  the 
interesting  tourist  development  at  Fontana  Village  where  the  cottages 
built  for  the  Fontana  Dam  workers  have  been  converted  into  tourist 
cottages  by  a  nonprofit  concessionaire,  Government  Services,  Inc. 

But  these  are  all  place  names,  for  the  most  part.  You  may  ask  what 
western  North  Carolina  looks  like  and  wherein  lies  the  recreational 
appeal.  The  appeal  is  95  per  cent  scenery.  The  other  5  per  cent  is 
a  matter  of  individual  taste.  The  mountain  ranges  are  broad,  sprawled 
over  great  stretches  of  land  mass  in  a  most  satisfying  fashion  so  you 
never  seem  to  feel  that  they  are  unduly  confined,  or  limited  to  a  small 
region  which  you  can  easily  run  out  of.  If  they  possess  any  common 
characteristic  it  is  that  of  numerous  peaks,  but  they  rise  in  such  a 
diversity  of  fashion  that  no  two  seem  at  all  alike.  They  are  tumbled 
here  and  there  in  every  direction,  some  sweeping  up  gracefully, 
some  thrusting  worn  and  aged  rock  towers  above  their  forest  mantles, 
some  domed  and  bald.  Most  of  them  are  astoundingly  high  for  the 
East.  The  number  of  times  in  which  you  will  find  yourself  at  altitudes 
of  a  mile  or  more  on  some  casual  exploratory  jaunt  in  these  hills  will 
amaze  you. 

Like  the  Shenandoah  National  Park,  this  upland  is  an  endless 
flower  garden.  Most  tourists  flock  to  see  the  rhododendron  in  its 
early  summer  bloom,  but  if  you  precede  the  famous  season  and  come 
in  May  you  will  find  awaiting  you  the  splendid  tiger-lily-colored 
flame  azalea  in  spectacular  competition  with  the  better  known  flower- 
ing dogwood  and  the  redbud. 

The  parade  begins  in  early  April,  really,  with  the  redbud,  the  dog- 
wood, the  shadbush,  and  the  silver  bell.  Then  come  the  flame  azalea, 
the  mountain  laurel,  the  mountain  magnolia,  and  all  the  other  flower- 
ing forerunners  of  summer,  and  at  last  the  rhododendron,  the  tourist- 
magnet.  White  and  purple,  it  spreads  in  endless  clustered  "slicks"  or 
"hells"  on  some  of  the  higher  slopes  in  matted  thickets  so  dense  that 
only  a  bear  can  penetrate  them.  "Development"  of  these  rhododen- 
dron beds  often  means  cutting  a  path  into  the  thickets  so  that  visitors 
can  get  in  to  see  them. 
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In  July  the  later  flowers  blossom,  the  asters,  the  gentians  and  many 
others,  carpeting  the  heights  across  the  summer  months.  Fall  brings 
a  richer  tone  to  dust  the  hills  with  haze  and  autumn  hue,  and  when 
October  passes,  so  do  the  last  visiting  tourists  to  the  heights  of  the 
parkway,  the  gaps  of  the  Smokies  and  the  forest  roads  of  the  Pisgah 
and  the  Nantahala.  Then  the  high  country  returns  to  the  deer  and  the 
drowsy  black  bear,  the  cottontails  and  the  darting  squirrels,  and  the 
gardens  sleep. 

The  summer  coolness  of  these  mountains  is  a  delight  to  the  whole 
South.  When  you  get  up  around  3000  and  4000  feet  you  sleep  under 
blankets,  even  in  July  and  August.  Neither  of  the  two  big  resorts, 
Blowing  Rock  and  Asheville,  are  quite  this  high — the  former  around 
3600,  the  latter  only  2600.  But  there  are  many  developed  recreation 
areas  and  some  campgrounds  in  the  forest  or  park  which  are  4000 
feet  and  over.  At  both  Mount  Mitchell  State  Park  and  at  Forney 
Ridge  on  Clingman's  Dome,  even  the  parking  lots  are  over  6000  feet 
high.  Bluff  Park  and  Crabtree  Meadows,  on  the  parkway,  are  both 
close  to  4000  feet.  And  in  the  National  Forests  there  are  places  like 
the  aforementioned  Frying  Pan  Gap,  a  mile  high.  Incidentally,  the 
two  campgrounds  in  the  Great  Smokies  Park  are  both  low;  2700  feet 
at  Chimneys,  2100  feet  at  Smokemont. 

I  will  not  attempt  an  itinerary  for  those  desiring  to  see  this  whole 
region  properly.  In  addition  to  the  limitation  of  space  here,  there  is 
the  diversity  of  ways  in  and  out  of  these  mountains,  for  you  can 
come  at  them  from  the  south,  out  of  Florida,  from  the  eastern  coastal 
plain,  from  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway,  from  Knoxville  and  from  several 
intermediate  approaches.  And  having  arrived,  you  are  faced  with 
the  diversity  of  recreation  opportunity  within  them,  or  I  am  faced 
with  the  diversity  of  individual  taste  among  my  readers. 

However,  I  can  zone  the  public  facilities  for  you.  The  most  im- 
portant single  feature  is  the  parkway  with  its  connecting  link,  the 
Yonahlossee  road  around  Grandfather  Mountain.  This  is  the  best 
motor  tour  of  the  mountains  northeast  of  Asheville.  There  are,  as  I 
have  explained  in  part  previously,  several  developed  recreation  areas 
adjacent  to  the  North  Carolina  portion  of  the  parkway:  Bluff  Park, 
Cumberland  Knob,  and  Crabtree  Meadows,  all  on  the  parkway  it- 
self; Mount  Mitchell  State  Park  at  the  mountain  summit;  Carolina 
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Hemlocks  Forest  Camp  at  Mitchell's  feet  and  only  ten  minutes  west 
of  the  parkway;  and,  on  the  Asheville  end,  the  Craggy  Gardens 
rhododendron  slopes,  just  off  the  parkway  in  the  Pisgah  National 
Forest. 

I  repeat  that  this  parkway  end  of  the  mountains  is  a  "must"  for 
every  tourist.  If  your  time  is  limited  and  you  can  do  nothing  else, 
by  all  means  take  the  parkway  to  Mount  Mitchell  and  beyond  to 
Grandfather  Mountain.  I  do  not  believe  that  having  done  this  trip 
you  can  make  an  honest  claim  to  really  knowing  the  Land  of  the 
Sky,  but  if  you  are  forced  to  choose  only  one  segment  of  this  fascinat- 
ing region,  let  your  first  choice  be  the  parkway.  I  regret  the  honesty 
which  compels  me  to  admit  that  the  North  Carolina  portion  can  be 
done  in  a  day,  if  you  insist  upon  limiting  your  time,  but  it  seems 
tragic  to  be  able  to  give  this  region  no  more  than  one  day  of  your 
vacation  and  I  feel  sure  that  if  you  allot  it  no  more  than  this  you  will 
return  home  disappointed. 

And  now  looking  to  the  other  side  of  Asheville — it  is  impossible 
for  me  to  evaluate  this  far  western  end  of  North  Carolina's  recreation 
country.  You  might  make  a  one-day  circle  tour  out  from  Asheville 
through  the  Mount  Pisgah  region.  This  would  include  a  run  along 
at  least  a  portion  of  the  beautiful  scenic  route,  US  276,  over  Wagon 
Road  Gap.  I  think  that  in  this  country  you  will  get  more  of  a  feeling 
of  being  within  the  mountains  than  you  do  on  the  parkway,  where 
you  are  on  them.  This  is  the  southern  bit  of  the  Pisgah  National 
Forest  and  there  are  innumerable  Forest  Service  picnic  grounds  in 
here,  and  two  or  three  good  camping  areas. 

Whether  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains  National  Park  ranks  above 
this  Mount  Pisgah  region  is  for  you  to  decide,  but  you  should  see  it 
if  you  have  time,  and  you  can  do  it  in  a  day's  run  from  Asheville,  or 
you  can  make  your  headquarters  in  the  tourist  accommodation  at 
the  edge  of  the  park,  or  at  one  of  the  two  campgrounds  within  the 
park.  If  you  make  your  headquarters  on  the  south  side  of  the  park 
you  will  have  easier  access  to  the  best  portions  of  the  adjacent 
Nantahala  National  Forest  and  the  many  attractions  if  offers:  Wayah 
Bald  and  Standing  Indian  Mountains,  the  scenic  drive  on  US  64 
from  Franklin  to  Brevard,  the  Nantahala  Gorge  route  and  the  "Land 
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of  the  Midday  Sun,"  the  Joyce  Kilmer  Memorial  Forest  and  Hiwassee 
State  Park,  to  name  but  a  few. 

Western  North  Carolina  seems  specially  planned  to  delight  the 
motoring  sight-seer,  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway  setting  the  pace  for  a 
whole  region  which  offers  motoring  opportunities  over  hundreds  of 
miles  of  state  and  Federal  roads  through  the  National  Forests  and 
their  neighboring  resorts.  And  it  is  just  as  well  that  these  roads  are 
available,  for  no  matter  what  your  special  taste  in  recreation  may  be, 
if  you  visit  the  Asheville  region  you  will  want  to  spend  several  days 
driving  around  the  nearby  mountain  and  forest  beauty  spots. 

Hiking  as  a  sport  is  growing  in  popularity  in  these  Carolina  High- 
lands. This  is  particularly  true  within  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains 
National  Park,  where  the  best  of  the  park  is  available  only  to  hikers 
and  bridle  parties.  Furthermore,  the  Great  Smokies  are  going  to  be 
kept  that  way,  apparently,  and  the  Appalachian  Trail,  with  its 
nicely  spaced  shelters,  will  offer  the  principal  access  route  along  the 
entire  length  of  the  park. 

There  are  a  number  of  fine,  developed  swimming  holes  on  National 
Forest  lands,  and  in  the  southwestern  end  of  the  state  there  are  many 
lakes,  the  most  notable  being  Lake  Fontana,  the  29-mile  TVA  reser- 
voir on  the  southern  edge  of  the  National  Park.  To  recreationists 
this  means  29  miles  of  fishing  and  boating  lake.  Fontana  Village, 
once  the  construction  workers  town,  is  being  operated  by  Govern- 
ment Services,  Inc.,  as  a  tourist  accommodation  with  vacation  cabins 
of  every  description  available  at  rates  from  $5  a  day  for  2  persons  in 
trailer  cabins  to  $14  for  4  persons  in  a  three-bedroom  cottage.  There 
is  a  "trading  center"  at  the  village  and  a  modern  cafeteria;  also 
facilities  for  picnicking  and  camping.  (Reservations:  Government 
Services,  Inc.,  Fontana  Village,  Welch  Cove,  N.C. ) 

Both  the  National  Forests  and  the  National  "Park  abound  in  trout 
waters  which  are  stocked  regularly.  Certain  streams  on  the  National 
Forests  are  open  on  specified  days  at  a  fee  of  $1  a  day  for  fishing 
privileges.  Schedules  on  this  may  be  obtained  from  local  Forest  Serv- 
ice offices  or  from  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission,  Raleigh,  N.C. 

The  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  also  supervises  deer  hunts  in 
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the  Pisgah  Game  Preserve  and  bear  hunts  in  the  Pisgah  and  Santeet- 
lah  Wildlife  Areas.  And  of  course  there  are  the  famous  wild  boar 
hunts  conducted  by  the  Forest  Service  each  fall  on  the  Nanta- 
hala. 

Those  who  neither  camp  nor  picnic  regularly  will  find  all  of  the 
public  lands  well  situated  in  relation  to  private  resort  facilities.  This 
whole  area  was  private  resort  country  long  before  Uncle  Sam  ap- 
peared on  the  scene  with  parks  and  forests.  Asheville  is  the  resort 
capital  of  the  region,  but  from  Blowing  Rock  on  to  the  southwest  the 
mountains  are  one  long  procession  of  resort  communities,  places 
like  Linville,  Spruce  Pine,  Little  Switzerland,  Black  Mountain,  Hen- 
dersonville,  Brevard,  Bryson  City,  and  that  most  amazing  mushroom 
growth  of  tourist  accommodations  at  the  northern  entrance  to  the 
National  Park,  Gatlinburg.  Those  who  see  Gatlinburg's  long  street  of 
tourist  courts  and  hotels  would  never  believe  that  only  a  few  years 
ago  this  thriving  resort  village  was  no  more  than  a  bend  in  the  road. 
The  village  of  Cherokee,  at  the  southern  entrance,  promises  to  re- 
peat this  performance  and  hopes  to  snatch  the  tourists  entering  the 
park  from  the  south. 

In  most  of  the  resort  towns  there  are  ample  facilities  for  specialized 
recreation,  not  the  least  of  these  being  the  many  riding  stables  that 
furnish  horses  for  use  on  the  several  hundred  miles  of  bridle  path 
on  western  North  Carolina's  public  and  semipublic  lands. 

The  quality  of  the  park  and  recreation  area  facilities  in  North 
Carolina  is  high.  The  state's  Park  Service  is  headed  by  an  outstand- 
ing park  administrator  and  the  parks  themselves  are  in  the  best  style 
of  well-planned  and  well-constructed  recreation  areas — the  product 
of  collaboration  of  the  state  with  the  National  Park  Service  and  the 
CCC.  As  part  of  its  contemporary  program,  North  Carolina  plans  to 
broaden  and  improve  the  camping  facilities  at  all  of  its  parks  in 
response  to  the  great  increase  of  tent  campers  which  has  surged  upon 
our  public  playgrounds  since  the  war.  The  state  intends  to  enlarge 
all  the  campgrounds  now  extant  and  to  build  new  ones  as  well,  and 
it  is  going  to  add  conveniences  like  shower  and  laundry  rooms. 

Morrow  Mountain  and  Hanging  Rock,  thought  to  be  the  two  best 
parks,  are  not  in  the  western  North  Carolina  mountains,  but  Hiwas- 
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see  Lake  and  Mount  Mitchell  State  Park  both  offer  a  degree  of 
standard  park  facilities,  though  there  is  no  camping,  and  none  planned 
at  Hiwassee  Lake.  The  Forest  Service  camp  and  picnic  areas  really 
sustain  the  vacationist  in  this  region.  These  are  typical  forest  recrea- 
tion areas,  with  simple  facilities  attractively  located  in  the  forest  at 
spots  either  strategic  or  especially  beautiful.  You  will  use  Forest 
Service  facilities  more  than  any  other  if  you  vacation  for  any  length 
of  time  in  western  North  Carolina. 

Hunting  and  Fishing  Digest 

The  mountain  streams  in  western  North  Carolina  lend  themselves 
ideally  to  the  propagation  of  brook  and  rainbow  trout,  and  it  is  with 
trout,  principally,  that  they  are  stocked.  The  lakes  are  best  for  bass. 
At  Cape  Hatteras  State  Park  the  surf  fishing  for  channel  bass  is  ex- 
cellent and  is  the  chief  attraction  for  most  park  visitors.  Hazel 
Creek,  in  the  Great  Smokies,  is  one  of  the  most  famous  trout  streams 
in  North  Carolina. 

Hunting  on  public  lands  in  North  Carolina  is  permissible,  under 
the  supervision  of  the  National  Forest  Service  and  State  Fish  and 
Game  Commission  Authority,  which  is  very  strict.  For  information 
on  western  North  Carolina  and  other  hunting  and  fishing  areas,  write 
the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission's  office  in  Raleigh. 

Nonresident  licenses:  Fishing,  $6.10  annual,  $1.10  daily;  hunt- 
ing, $15.75. 


PUBLIC   RECREATION  AREAS  IN   NORTH  CAROLINA: 
FEDERAL 

Great  Smoky  Mountains  National  Park 

Season:  The  park  is  open  all  year  but  the  use  of  camping  facilities 
is  limited  to  the  spring,  summer,  and  fall  seasons. 

Fees:  There  are  no  admission  fees  to  the  park  and  all  camping 
and  trailside  facilities  are  free.  Permits  are  required,  however,  for 
the  use  of  trailside  shelters.  These  may  be  secured  at  park  head- 
quarters. 
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Location  and  Approaches:  The  park  straddles  the  Tennessee- 
North  Carolina  border  in  western  North  Carolina.  US  19  from  Ashe- 
ville  or  Bryson  city  is  the  main  approach  to  the  cross-park  Newfound 
Gap  road.  Tennessee  State  Route  71  is  the  main  northern  approach 
from  Knoxville  and  Sevierville  to  the  Newfound  Gap  road. 

Features  and  Facilities:  Just  where  the  Great  Smoky  Mountain 
Range  begins  and  ends  is  a  matter  of  terminology,  but  within  the 
54  airline-miles  of  the  park  this  zigzag  range  lifts  itself  for  a  distance 
of  36  miles  to  a  superlative  crest  at  an  altitude  of  5000  feet  or  more. 
These  are  the  Great  Smokies,  so  often  haze-hung  that  they,  like  the 
Blue  Ridges,  earned  a  name  which  acknowledges  the  characteristic 
haze  and  sometimes  thicker  fog  that  clings  to  their  peaks  and  slopes. 

One  main  road,  the  Newfound  Gap  transmountain  highway,  runs 
30  miles  across  the  main  body  of  the  range  to  cut  the  park  in  half, 
and  from  the  high  Gap  a  "skyline"  road  follows  the  crest  southwest 
about  7  miles  to  the  Forney  Ridge  parking  area,  from  which  a  half- 
mile  trail  easily  ascends  to  the  observation  tower  on  Clingman's 
Dome  ( 6643  ft. ) ,  highest  peak  in  the  park. 

The  most  popular  one-day  drive  in  and  around  the  park  is  the  so- 
called  loop  road  around  the  western  end  of  the  preserve.  Three- 
fourths  of  this  200-mile  route  is  outside  the  park  proper,  but  it  gives 
the  motorist  what  is  probably  the  best  view  of  the  park  that  is  easily 
available.  There  are  a  few  secondary  roads  penetrating  the  edges 
of  the  park. 

The  best  way  to  see  this  area  in  any  detail  is  to  hike  or  ride  in  it. 
There  are  something  over  600  miles  of  horse  and  foot  trails  within 
the  park,  many  of  them  improved  and  marked.  The  71-mile  stretch 
of  Appalachian  Trail,  with  its  8  shelters,  makes  an  ideal  walking 
trip  which  may  be  interrupted  or  begun  at  Newfound  Gap,  or  may 
include  the  whole  length  of  the  park  from  Davenport  Gap,  on  State 
Route  284,  to  the  southwestern  terminus  at  Deer  Gap,  on  US  129. 

The  most  popular  short  hike  and  climb  in  the  park  is  the  trail 
up  Mount  LeConte  (6593  ft.),  best  accomplished  from  the  Alum 
Cave  parking  area  (3850  ft.)  on  the  northern  section  of  the  New- 
found Gap  road.  This  is  a  fascinating  trail,  winding  in  through  a 
dense  forest  along  a  stream  which  is  crossed  and  recrossed  by  log 
bridges,  and  then  up  to  Alum  Cave  and  the  Bluffs  at  about  2%  miles. 
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The  cave  is  not  a  deep  penetration  but  rather  a  cutback  under  a 
ledge.  It  is  about  3  miles  further  to  LeConte  summit  along  a  trail 
which  offers  spectacular  views  as  it  ascends.  On  the  summit  is  Le- 
Conte Lodge,  concessionaire-operated,  $3  a  day,  a  person. 

From  June  to  November  the  Park  Service's  ranger-naturalist  con- 
ducts regular  hikes  into  the  park.  Those  desiring  saddle  trips  may 
arrange  for  them  in  almost  any  of  the  communities  bordering  the 
park.  Approved  guides  are  also  readily  available. 

There  are  two  main  campgrounds  in  the  park  and  several  informal 
areas  at  which  camping  is  permitted.  The  main  areas  are  the  Chim- 
neys Campground  on  the  northern  end  of  the  transmountain  road, 
and  the  Smokemont  Campground,  close  to  the  southern  entrance 
to  the  park,  about  5  miles  from  Cherokee.  Of  these  two  I  believe 
that  the  Chimneys  area  is  the  most  popular. 

There  are  no  developed  swimming  areas  in  the  park,  but  fisher- 
men will  find  nearly  600  miles  of  trout  streams  for  their  enjoyment. 

note:  This  park  supports  a  fairly  large  black  bear  population  which 
feeds  upon  mans  gullibility  and  his  desire  to  make  friends  with 
nature.  Just  because  you  see  some  fool  feeding  the  bears  and  getting 
away  with  it,  do  not  think  it  is  safe  for  you  to  do  so.  It  is  not!  Bears 
are  short-tempered,  they  can  be  very  ugly,  and  though  it  has  re- 
ceived no  publicity  there  have  been  unpleasant  "incidents"  in  this 
park  in  connection  with  the  bears.  Photograph  them  from  a  discreet 
distance  and  then  leave  them  alone. 

In  addition  to  the  LeConte  Lodge,  accessible  only  on  foot  or  horse- 
back, there  is  one  other  hotel  in  the  park,  the  Wonderland  Hotel  at 
Elkmont.  Rates  from  $7  a  day,  double.  Most  tourists  stay  in  either 
Gatlinburg  or  Cherokee. 

Cherokee  National  Forest 

Season:  The  forest  is  open  all  year  but  facilities  requiring  super- 
vision and  maintenance  are  in  general  use  from  about  April  to  Octo- 
ber. 

Fees:  No  admission  fees  or  service  charges  unless  one  or  two 
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areas  are  chosen  for  experimental  fees,  in  which  case  50  cents  is 
charged  for  tenting  and  picnics. 

Backbone  Rock  and  Beaverdam  Forest  Camp 

About  2  miles  south  of  Damascus,  Virginia,  by  forest  road,  this  is 
a  forest  camp  and  geological  wonder  which  appears  to  get  heavy  use 
from  nearby  Damascus.  An  unnatural  "natural  bridge"  pierces  the 
unusual  geological  dike  which  cuts  across  the  narrow  valley.  Some 
virgin  white  pine  here.  Mostly  for  the  scenery  and  picnicking. 

Bald  River  Falls  and  Dam  Creek 

Located  close  to  the  western  end  of  North  Carolina,  southwest  of 
the  National  Park,  these  are  two  bathing,  picnicking,  and  camping 
areas  on  the  scenic  Tellico  River,  8  and  10  miles  up  the  river  road 
from  Tellico  Plains  and  Tennessee  State  Route  68. 

Dennis  Cove  Recreation  Area 

Located  in  northeastern  Tennessee  near  Hampton,  a  town  on  US 
19-E,  this  area  is  reached  by  5  miles  of  steep  mountain  road  from 
Tennessee  State  Route  67  and  the  outskirts  of  Hampton.  There  is  a 
dammed  pool  in  a  mountain  stream,  for  swimming,  a  nice  picnic 
ground  and  a  small  but  possible  camping  area.  This  appears  to  get 
heavy  local  use  in  season  and  has  suffered  somewhat  from  vandalism. 

Round  Knob  and  Horse  Creek  Recreation  Areas 

Located  from  12  to  16  miles  east  of  Greeneville,  Tennessee,  on 
separate  roads  of  US  11-E  and  411  (combined),  from  Tusculum, 
Round  Knob  is  a  high  picnic  area  and  Horse  Creek  is  a  forest  camp 
with  swimming  facilities. 

Lake  Chilhowee  and  Parksville  Lake 

These  are  two  fine  swimming,  picnicking,  and  camping  areas  well 
into  Tennessee,  but  not  within  the  radius  of  the  ordinary  tourist  in 
the  North  Carolina  mountains. 
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Laurel  Picnic  Area 

Located  about  7  miles  south  of  Johnson  City,  Tennessee,  off  US 
23,  this  is  a  very  popular  local-use  picnic  area  in  a  grove  of  white 
pine  and  hemlock.  During  the  spring  blossoming  season  it  is  espe- 
cially pretty. 

Croatan  National  Forest 

This  is  a  flat-country  coastal  area  south  of  New  Bern.  US  17  marks 
its  western  border;  US  70  and  the  Neuse  River  generally  define  its 
eastern  limits.  There  is  only  one  major  recreation  unit  in  the  forest, 
Flanner  Beach,  not  far  from  the  Cherry  Point  Marine  base.  This  is 
off  US  70,  just  north  of  Cherry  Point.  It  is  heavily  used  by  Marine 
personnel.  There  is  picnicking,  bathing,  and  fishing. 

Nantahala  National  Forest 

Season,  Fees:  Same  as  the  Cherokee  National  Forest. 

Arrowood  Clade 

Four  miles  west  of  Franklin  on  US  64  and  then  4'Tniles  more  by 
access  road  to  the  Glade.  This  is  a  popular  swimming  and  picnicking 
spot  on  the  road  to  Wayah  Bald.  Behind  it  the  outer  bastions  of  the 
Smokies  rise  to  Wayah. 

There  is  a  small  artificial  swimming  pool,  formed  by  the  diversion 
of  a  stream.  A  stone  bathhouse  serves  the  swimming  area.  Across 
the  road,  on  a  wooded  hillside,  there  are  picnic  and  camp  grounds. 
Primarily  for  day  use. 

Bridal  Veil  Falls  and  Dry  Falls 

These  two  are  the  best-known  roadside  scenic  attractions  on  US 
64,  just  northwest  of  Highlands.  Bridal  Veil  Falls  is  unusual  in  that 
it  trickles  off  a  projecting  ledge  above  a  sharp  bend  in  the  highway, 
so  that  cars  must  pass  behind  the  falls.  This  so  absorbed  my  attention 
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that  I  nearly  smashed  my  car  in  the  sharp  turn  which  the  car  makes 
under  the  falls. 

Dry  Falls,  however,  which  were  certainly  not  dry  when  I  visited 
them,  are  much  more  fascinating  and  prettier.  This  scenic  wonder 
has  been  developed  by  the  Forest  Service  with  the  construction  of 
a  trail  down  into  the  gorge  of  the  Cullasaja  River  where  the  falls 
drop.  Here,  before  you  realize  where  you  are  being  led,  the  trail 
passes  right  behind  the  falls  in  a  remarkable  fashion.  The  water 
thunders  around  you,  the  spray  blows,  and  you  feel  that  it  is  every 
bit  as  good  as  Niagara. 

Cliffside  Lake  and  Vanhook  Glade 

Located  in  the  Highlands  Recreation  Unit  area,  a  cluster  of  facili- 
ties and  scenic  attractions  along  US  64  in  the  gorge  region  of  the 
Cullasaja  River,  this  area  is  about  14  miles  southeast  of  Franklin, 
or  6  miles  northwest  of  Highlands.  The  Glade  camp  and  picnic  area 
is  close  to  the  highway,  while  an  entrance  road  winds  up  the  moun- 
tains for  about  a  mile  to  the  lake. 

I  cannot  say  enough  in  praise  of  this  recreation  area  for  it  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  loveliest  United  States  Forest  Service  developments 
in  the  East.  The  high  mountain  lake  is  an  exquisite  natural  gem  sur- 
rounded by  steep  hill,  with  a  sand  swimming  beach  and  a  bathhouse, 
nicely  concealed  in  the  rhododendron  underbrush  which  is  all  about. 
Scattered  in  the  seclusion  around  the  lake  are  picnic  tables.  There 
are  two  shelters,  one  for  picnicking  and  one  for  just  sitting  and 
contemplating.  Woodland  trails  wind  around  the  lake  shore.  From 
the  parking  area  a  scenic  trail  leads  up  high  to  Cliffside  Vista. 

Vanhook  Glade  is  a  large  hillside  camping  area,  partly  in  brush 
cover  and  partly  in  the  open  under  a  heavy  roofing  of  pines.  There  is 
no  view  down  in  this  lower  area. 

Deep  Cap  Forest  Camp 

Located  7  miles  south  on  a  Forest  Service  road  from  US  64,  near 
Rainbow  Springs,  midway  between  Franklin  and  Hayesville.  This 
is  a  picnic  and  camping  area  on  the  Appalachian  Trail  approach  to 
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Standing  Indian  Mountain  (5498  ft.).  The  campsite  is  high,  4500 
feet,  and  from  it  the  Appalachian  Trail  leads  to  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain where  a  pillar  of  stone,  from  which  the  mountain  takes  its 
name,  perpetuates  the  Indian  legend  of  a  fleeing  warrior  trans- 
fixed by  the  gods.  The  campsite  looks  across  to  the  mountain  only, 
but  the  view  from  the  summit  is  marvelous.  There  are  lean-tos  at  the 
campsite. 

Gorge  Dell 

This  is  a  picnic  spot  in  the  Nantahala  Gorge  section,  along  US 
19,  about  15  miles  southwest  of  Bryson  City.  From  this  splendid 
scenic  road  exceptional  vistas  may  be  obtained  of  the  deep,  high- 
walled  gorge  and  the  Smokies.  Side  trips  may  be  made  from  Nanta- 
hala south  up  the  Winding  Stairs  Road  at  Wayah  Bald  and  also  up 
US  129  to  Lake  Santeetlah,  nestled  at  the  foot  of  the  Snowbird  Moun- 
tains, and  to  the  Joyce  Kilmer  Memorial  Forest  beyond. 

The  small  picnic  grounds  are  close  to  the  highway,  beside  the 
swift-moving  waters  of  the  Nantahala  River. 

Joyce  Kilmer  Memorial  Forest 

One  of  the  few  remaining  examples  of  the  great  hardwood  forests 
which  once  covered  the  slopes  of  the  Appalachians,  this  lovely  me- 
morial tract  is  in  the  northwestern  corner  of  the  Nantahala,  west  of 
US  129,  near  the  Santeetlah  Dam,  and  is  about  14  miles  from  Rob- 
binsville.  Here  in  the  forest  the  Cheoah  and  Snowbird  Mountains 
join  the  impressive  Unicoi  Range  in  the  ancient  homeland  of  the 
Cherokee  Indians, 

The  parking  area  is  in  a  natural  glade  near  the  waters  of  the  Little 
Santeetlah  Creek,  which  the  entrance  road  follows  in  from  the 
highway.  From  this  glade  a  trail  leads  through  the  forest  toward  the 
big  trees  in  Poplar  Cove,  and  beside  this  trail  stands  a  section  of  tree 
trunk  bearing  a  plaque  with  Kilmer's  immortal  tribute  to  the  tree. 
Beyond  the  stand  of  giant  hemlocks  and  poplars  in  the  cove,  trails 
lead  off  into  the  forest,  one  of  them  to  the  crest  of  the  Unicoi  Moun- 
tains where,  at  5000  or  more  feet,  a  ridgetop  trail  leads  to  Stratton 
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Bald  (5400  ft.)  and  other  high  mountains.  From  Stratton  Bald,  a 
ridgetop  trail  leads  back  to  the  parking  area  through  the  varied 
vegetation  of  the  coves,  along  clear  creeks,  past  waterfalls  and  cas- 
cades, and  up  and  over  bold  sharp  peaks  and  ridges  which  overlook 
the  unmarred  and  primitive  forest  beauty  below. 

No  hunting  or  fishing  is  allowed  in  the  memorial  forest.  Near  the 
entrance  there  is  a  well-developed  picnic  and  camping  site. 

Shooting  Creek  Vista 

This  a  picnic  spot  on  US  64,  near  Glade  Gap  (3672  ft.)  where  the 
highway  crosses  Chunky  Gal  Mountain,  about  25  miles  west  of 
Franklin.  From  this  picnic  spot  and  motor  turnout  there  is  an  im- 
pressive view  to  the  west  down  Shooting  Creek  Valley,  a  wide  moun- 
tain plain. 

Wayah  Crest  Forest  Camp 

This  is  on  the  Nantahala  Road  (See  Arrowood  Glade),  13  miles 
west  of  Franklin,  and  about  6  miles  beyond  the  Arrowood  swimming 
area.  In  the  gap  there  is  a  small  picnic  and  camping  site  with  lean- 
tos  for  overnight  use.  From  here  roads  lead  first  to  the  Wilson  Lick 
Ranger  Station,  1.2  miles,  and  then  up  a  steep  2.8  miles  to  the  summit 
of  Wayah  Bald  (5336  ft.).  Here,  from  a  stone  memorial  tower,  there 
is  an  excellent  view  of  the  Appalachians  and  four  adjoining  states. 

When  you  get  yourself  in  around  Wayah  Bald  you  are  seeing  the 
best  of  the  Nantahala  back  country.  Beyond  the  Wayah  Crest  Gap 
the  Winding  Stairs  Road  descends  to  the  Nantahala  Gorge  along  a 
route  which  offers  wonderful  views  out  over  the  mountains  and  down 
into  the  gorge  itself.  This  is  the  country  best  suited  for  one-day  drives 
for  those  visitors  to  the  Smokies  who  make  their  headquarters  on  the 
south  side  of  the  mountains  in  places  like  Bryson  City,  Franklin,  or 
one  of  the  several  forest  camps. 

Pisgah  National  Forest 

Season,  Fees:  Same  as  the  Cherokee  National  Forest. 
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Bent  Creek  Forest  Camp 

Located  only  12  miles  south  of  Asheville,  3  miles  off  State  Route 
191,  this  is  one  of  the  most  heavily  patronized  picnic  grounds  in  the 
whole  forest  and  is  generally  crowded  with  evening  and  week-end 
picnickers  all  during  the  summer  season.  There  are  opportunities 
for  limited  hiking  and  camping  but  I  would  advise  tourists  to  avoid 
this  forest  camp  ordinarily.  There  is  a  trail  here  from  Bent  Creek  to 
Ferrin  Knob  lookout  tower. 

Big  Ivy  Forest  Camp 

Located  26  miles  north  of  Asheville,  on  the  western  footings  of 
Mount  Mitchell,  the  area  is  5  miles  west  of  Barnardsville  off  State 
Route  695.  This  is  a  nice  camping,  picnicking,  and  swimming  area, 
with  picnic  shelters,  bathhouses  and  a  swimming  pool.  The  area  is 
located  in  a  grove  of  big  timber. 

Carolina  Hemlocks  Forest  Camp 

Location:  At  the  base  of  Mount  Mitchell  and  its  Black  Brothers, 
all  over  6600  feet.  This  forest  camp  lies  in  a  valley  west  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  Parkway  on  State  Route  80,  down  off  the  parkway  from  Buck 
Creek  Gap. 

Features  and  Facilities:  Not  only  is  this  a  streamside  forest 
camp  with  a  wonderful  dammed-up  swimming  pool  and  spacious 
picnicking,  tenting  and  trailer  grounds,  it  is  also  remarkably  con- 
venient for  tourists  who  want  a  quiet  recreation  area  close  to  the 
parkway  in  the  scenic  Mount  Mitchell  region. 

I  have  camped  here  often  and  love  it.  The  artificial  swimming 
hole  in  the  rushing  mountain  stream  is  so  inviting  that  you  scarcely 
notice  that  it  is  man-made.  The  picnic  grounds  get  a  fairly  heavy 
local  use  but  the  Forest  Service  keeps  a  full-time  supervisor  on 
duty  to  see  that  things  do  not  get  out  of  hand.  The  tent  and  trailer 
area  is  across  the  road  from  the  day-use  area,  and  benefits  thereby. 

Not  far  away  is  the  1300-acre  Black  Mountain  Natural  Area,  a 
primitive  forest  which  may  only  be  penetrated  on  foot.  There  is 
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excellent  hiking  in  all  directions.  You  can  even  climb  Mount  Mitchell 
from  this  side,  via  the  5-mile  Higgens  Bald  trail  from  Busick  village. 
Campers  seeking  a  pleasant  tenting  spot  on  this  end  of  the  parkway 
will  find  no  better  place  to  stay  than  Carolina  Hemlocks. 

Coon  Tree  Branch  Picnic  Area 

This  is  a  small  roadside  picnic  area  on  US  267,  the  scenic  road  over 
the  saddle  of  Pisgah.  Only  a  few  picnic  tables  and  fireplaces,  but 
there  is  a  stream  alongside  in  which  people  enjoy  swimming,  though 
no  development  has  been  made  for  it.  This  area  is  slated  for  im- 
provement and  probably  will  be  formalized  with  a  bathhouse  one 
day. 

Craggy  Gardens 

Location:  Off  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway,  18  miles  north  of  Ashe- 
ville. 

Features:  This  is  the  best  known  and  one  of  the  most  popular 
of  the  Pisgah  recreation  areas,  the  main  attraction  being  the  fine 
covering  of  purple  rhododendron  which  makes  it  one  of  the  show 
spots  of  North  Carolina  during  the  second  and  third  weeks  of  June. 
But  people  visit  Craggy  Gardens  for  more  than  the  flowers.  The 
views  from  its  mile-high  heights  are  superb.  Five  hundred  acres  have 
been  developed  for  hiking,  picnicking  (two  shelters),  and  for  see- 
ing the  flowers.  Picnic  facilities  are  taxed  beyond  capacity  during  the 
height  of  the  rhododendron  season. 

From  Craggy  Gardens  an  18-mile  hiking  trail  leads  to  Little  Cane 
River  Gap  by  way  of  Craggy  Pinnacle  and  Dome,  Balsam  Gap  and 
Yeats  Knob.  A  trail  to  the  west  from  Craggy  Gardens  leads  to  Little 
Snowball  Fire  Tower. 

Davidson  River  and  White  Pines 

Location:  Forty  miles  south  of  Asheville  on  the  southern  end  of 
scenic  route  US  276,  near  Brevard. 

Features  and  Facilities:  These  two  areas  are  almost  directly 
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across  the  road  from  each  other  and  serve  as  one  single  recreation 
unit.  White  Pines  is  a  quiet  little  picnic  ground  and  campsite  in  a 
little  valley  pocket  just  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  back  in  from  the 
highway.  A  small  burbling  stream  runs  through  the  woodland  glade. 
I  have  picnicked  here  often  out  of  season,  but  for  a  short  period  in 
midsummer  it  gets  heavy  local  use  from  nearby  Brevard.  So,  too,  does 
the  Davidson  River  unit. 

The  Davidson  River  area  is  on  the  swift-flowing  stream  of  that 
name  and  is  a  very  popular  picnic  ground  and  glorified  swimming 
hole.  The  river  widens  slightly  here  and  deepens  to  make  a  most 
appealing  swimming  spot,  and  I  have  had  it  entirely  to  myself 
of  an  October  afternoon,  with  nothing  disturbing  the  stream  but  me 
and  the  falling  leaves.  Yet  more  than  40,000  persons  use  this  area 
each  year.  I  suggest  that  you  make  a  point  of  coming  by  on  a  week- 
day and  having  a  swim,  for  it  is  too  nice  a  spot  to  miss,  crowds  or  no 
crowds. 

Those  who  do  not  understand  why  some  conservation  groups 
violently  oppose  dams  on  recreation  land  should  view  this  area 
in  the  light  of  the  fact  that  the  TVA  program  will,  when  complete, 
subject  both  Davidson  River  and  the  White  Pines  area  to  intermittent 
flooding  and  consequent  ruin,  unless  present  plans  are  shelved. 

Frying  Pan  Cap  Campground 

Location:  26  miles  southeast  of  Asheville.  It  may  be  approached 
from  Wagon  Road  Gap  and  US  276,  or  you  may  come  at  it  from  the 
north  by  Enka  and  State  Route  112  which  twists  steeply  up  to  the 
top  of  Pisgah  Ledge  over  a  fair  road  which  turns  to  passable  gravel 
near  the  top. 

Features  and  Facilities:  Frying  Pan  Gap  is  a  small  picnic  ground 
and  tenting  area,  served  by  a  little  spring,  in  a  mile-high  gap  on  the 
Pisgah  Ledge,  with  splendid  views  off  in  either  direction.  The  Blue 
Ridge  Parkway,  when  completed,  could  wipe  out  this  area,  but 
parkway  planners  tell  me  they  hope  to  be  able  to  swing  below  it  and 
leave  it  untouched.  It  is  a  marvelously  high,  cool  campground. 

A  trail  leads  half  a  mile  up  to  Frying  Pan  Tower  from  the  gap. 
Less  than  a  mile  away,  north,  up  the  ridge,  is  the  Pisgah  Parking  Lot, 
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with  views,  a  concession  and  lodge,  and  a  trail  to  the  summit  of 
Mount Pisgah  (5749  ft),  1%  miles. 

If  you  really  want  to  get  the  flavor  of  the  Asheville  country,  get 
up  on  top  of  Mount  Pisgah  and  see  what  the  Land  of  the  Sky  really 
looks  like.  The  mountain  scenery  up  here  is  spectacular  on  a  good 
clear  day. 

North  Mills  River 

Location:  Twenty-two  miles  south  of  Asheville.  The  recreation 
area  is  4  miles  up  an  obscure  forest  road  from  Mills  River  and  State 
Route  280.  Inquire  locally  at  Mills  River  village. 

Features  and  Facilities:  This  is  a  large  and  delightful  swimming, 
camping,  and  picnicking  spot  in  a  bowl  of  hills  formed  by  the  foot- 
hills of  the  Pisgahs.  Both  tent  and  trailer  loops  are  well  arranged  with 
sites  generously  spaced  from  each  other.  At  the  upper  end  of  the 
area  there  is  an  especially  attractive  picnic  ground  right  beside  the 
stream,  with  a  number  of  tables  and  several  picnic  shelters.  Below 
them  lies  a  wide,  grassy  playfield  beyond  which  is  a  fairly  large  bath- 
house and  the  swimming  pool,  an  oxbow  pond,  filled  by  diverting 
the  "river"  which  flows  along  one  side  of  the  area.  The  swimming 
pool  makes  summer  use  quite  heavy. 

Old  Fort  Picnic  Area 

This  is  a  small  picnic  area  located  just  off  US  70,  west  of  Old  Fort, 
where  the  road  begins  its  tortuous  climb  to  the  Land  of  the  Sky.  This 
gets  more  local  use  than  any  other,  but  it  is  good  to  know  that  a 
picnic  area  is  available  on  this  main  approach  to  Asheville.  The  area  is 
off  the  highway  a  few  hundred  yards.  If  you  miss  the  entrance  you 
will  see  it  off  across  the  slope,  down  below. 

Pink  Beds 

This  is  a  spacious  picnic,  camping,  and  trailer  area  spread  out 
through  a  wide  clearing  in  the  forest  heavily  thicketed  with  high 
mountain  laurel  bushes.  Mountains  ring  the  area  on  two  sides,  wall- 
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ing  it  in  comfortably.  The  area  is  on  scenic  US  276,  south  of  Wagon 
Road  Gap,  about  30  miles  from  Waynesville  and  about  10  miles 
north  of  the  highway's  junction  with  State  Route  280.  The  Pink 
Beds  are  just  about  as  famous  as  are  Craggy  Gardens  and  they 
bloom  at  about  the  same  time,  in  June.  There  are  picnic  tables  scat- 
tered all  through  the  area,  some  of  them  deep  in  the  heart  of  the 
laurel  thickets.  There  are  several  picnic  shelters  as  well,  one  of  them 
very  good  looking  with  an  indoor  fireplace. 

Two  and  a  half  miles  below  the  Pink  Beds,  on  down  the  scenic 
highway,  is  a  fine  view  of  Lookingglass  Mountain,  and  3  miles  far- 
ther on  is  the  Lookingglass  Falls  turnout.  A  trail  from  here  leads 
1  mile  to  the  mountain. 

From  the  Pink  Beds  you  may  take  the  Avery  Creek  forest  road 
around  to  Mills  River  and  back  to  the  Asheville  highway,  but  do  not 
take  it  if  you  have  not  already  seen  Lookingglass  Falls. 

Silvermine  Picnic  Area 

This  is  a  relatively  small  area  which  gets  almost  nothing  but  local 
use,  since  here  are  the  only  swimming  and  picnicking  facilities  avail- 
able to  the  town  of  Hot  Springs  on  US  70-25,  about  40  miles  north 
of  Asheville  on  the  Knoxville  highway.  Passers-by  may  find  that  it  is 
ideally  suited  for  a  midday  picnic  lunch  or  a  midweek  summertime 
swim. 

Stony  Fork  Forest  Camp 

Located  18  miles  southwest  of  Asheville,  on  the  Mount  Pisgah  road, 
south  of  Enka  and  US  19-23,  this  is  not  one  of  the  Pisgah's  prize 
areas.  Although  there  are  limited  tenting  and  trailer  facilities,  it  is 
little  more  than  a  very  heavily  used  picnic  grove,  without  charm. 

Table  Rock  Forest  Camp  and  Wiseman's  View 

Location:  On  either  side  of  the  Linville  Gorge,  just  off  the  Blue 
Ridge  Parkway  from  the  Linville  Falls  road  crossing.  Wiseman's 
View  is  off  State  Route  105,  below  the  falls,  while  Table  Rock  is  di- 
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rectly  across  the  gorge  at  the  end  of  a  steep  Forest  Service  road 
from  State  Route  181. 

Features  and  Facilities:  Wiseman's  View  is  a  small  area  on  a 
poor  road,  but  it  has  exceptional  scenic  appeal  for  it  looks  down  into 
the  heavily  forested  gorge  of  the  Linville  River,  an  area  which  is  to 
be  set  aside  by  the  Forest  Service  as  an  untouched  "wild  area." 
There  are  picnic  tables  and  paths  into  the  gorge. 

Across  the  way,  at  Table  Rock,  the  aspect  is  much  the  same  but 
there  are  camping  facilities  as  well  as  a  picnic  area.  There  is  also 
a  lookout  house.  The  Forest  Service  says,  "Water  is  sometimes  a  prob- 
lem." In  dry  weather  you  may  not  be  able  to  camp  here  comfortably. 

STATE  AREAS 

Season:  Parks  are  open  all  year  in  North  Carolina  except  for 
the  swimming  facilities. 

Fees:  There  are  no  entrance  fees,  no  picnic  fees.  Nominal  fees 
for  swimming,  boating,  fishing,  and  camping.  ( Camping  fees  in  the 
new  developed  campgrounds  not  yet  determined;  probably  50  cents. 
All  developed  campgrounds  in  the  future  will  have  toilets,  showers, 
lavatories,  and  small  laundry  rooms,  with  hot  water  furnished.  Not 
bad  for  50  cents! ) 

Cape  Hatteras  State  Park 

Location:  On  Cape  Hatteras,  45  miles  south  of  US  158  from 
the  Nags  Head-Manteo  causeway.  Sixteen  miles  of  this,  from  US  158 
to  New  Inlet,  is  on  the  sand  beach  and  should  not  be  attempted  by 
inexperienced  drivers.  Take  the  bus  from  Manteo  or  hire  an  ex- 
perienced beach  driver  at  Manteo.  If  you  attempt  this  run  on  your 
own,  make  it  on  the  outgoing  tide,  with  tires  at  fifteen  pounds,  and 
carry  extra  water. 

In  the  summer  a  ferry  usually  runs  daily  except  Sunday  from 
Engelhard,  at  the  end  of  US  264,  to  Hatteras.  Inquire  locally  about 
this. 

Features  and  Facilities:  Though  Hatteras  is  a  barren  sand  spit 
with  little  to  recommend  it  but  its  dramatic  associations  with  ship- 
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wrecks  and  its  wonderful  channel  bass  fishing  (world's  record  bass 
caught  here ) ,  the  place  has  an  undeniable  lure  for  those  who  like  to 
explore  the  out  of  the  way  and  also  for  those  who  take  pleasure  in  soli- 
tude and  windswept  wastes  and  seascapes.  At  present  the  only  devel- 
opment in  the  state  park  is  the  group  of  CCC-built  cabins,  completely 
furnished,  which  are  used  mostly  by  sportsmen  who  come  to  try  the 
famous  fishing.  The  scarcity  of  fresh  water  is  the  drawback  to  camp- 
ing, though  if  you  wanted  to  bring  enough  for  your  own  use,  you 
could  camp  here.  Write  to  the  Division  of  State  Parks  for  cabin  reser- 
vations. Boats  may  be  chartered  locally  for  deep-sea  fishing. 

Cliffs  of  the  Neuse  State  Park 

Location:  In  east-central  North  Carolina,  southeast  of  Goldsboro 
on  State  Route  111.  The  park  is  about  12  miles  east  of  Mount  Olive 
and  US  117. 

Features  and  Facilities:  Though  not  one  of  the  best  parks,  as 
far  as  tourist  appeal  is  concerned,  it  covers  a  cliff  formation  which 
is  unusual  in  this  region  because  of  its  height,  some  90  feet  above 
the  river.  There  are  picnic  grounds,  a  park  road,  and  foot  trails  under 
development,  and  a  tent  and  trailer  area  is  planned,  though  this  is 
not  an  actuality  yet.  Florida  travelers  on  the  leisurely  and  beautiful 
coastal  run  will  come  close  enough  to  this  park  to  make  it  a  worth- 
while luncheon  stop. 

Crabtree  Creek  State  Park 

Located  midway  between  Raleigh  and  Durham,  this  park  gets 
heavy  local  use  from  these  two  large  cities.  Now  under  development 
is  a  picnic  area  which  travelers  on  US  1,  if  they  care  to  drive  out  of 
their  way  10  miles,  might  find  useful  in  the  early  spring  and  late 
fall. 

Fort  Macon  State  Park 

Location:  On  the  southeast  coast,  on  a  sand  pit  across  the  sound 
from  Morehead  City  and  Beaufort,  on  US  70  and  access  roads. 
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Features  and  Facilities:  Though  held  for  a  long  period  by  the 
military,  this  park  should  be  again  in  the  hands  of  the  state  shortly. 
A  great  deal  of  reconditioning  is  necessary,  but  when  back  in  running 
order  it  will  feature  the  historic  old  brick  fort,  with  a  hundred  years 
of  history  and  mellowing  behind  it.  Here  too,  for  interest,  are  high 
dunes  covered  with  waving  plumes  of  sea  oats,  old  cedars  pictur- 
esquely shorn  by  the  winds,  live  oaks,  green  marshes,  and  ceaseless 
surf  on  the  beach.  There  is  swimming  with  a  bathhouse  and  board- 
walk, and  a  picnic  area  with  tables,  benches,  and  shelters.  Florida 
travelers  in  the  winter  will  not  find  this  area  crowded. 

Hanging  Rock  State  Park 

Location:  In  the  North  Carolina  Piedmont  region,  about  20 
miles  due  north  of  Winston-Salem  by  several  roads. 

Features  and  Facilities:  Located  in  the  Sauratown  Mountains, 
one  of  the  most  easterly  mountainous  areas  in  the  state,  this  is  a  very 
beautiful  park  with  a  rugged  terrain,  mountain  streams,  waterfalls 
and  cascades,  and  an  artificial  lake  nestled  up  in  the  hills  which  go 
as  high  as  2700  feet  in  the  park.  Hanging  Rock  and  Moore's  Knob  are 
the  two  prominent  peaks  in  the  park,  both  with  popular  hiking 
trails  up  them.  Swimming  facilities,  fishing,  picnic  area,  and  newly 
constructed  tent  and  trailer  area.  A  lodge  is  also  slated  for  current 
construction,  which  means  that  meals  will  be  served. 

The  comparative  coolness  of  this  park  makes  it  popular  and 
crowded  in  the  summer. 

Hiwassee  Lake  State  Park 

Location:  Twenty-two  miles  west  of  Murphy  in  the  extreme 
southwestern  tip  of  North  Carolina,  reached  by  US  64  and  State 
Route  294. 

Features  and  Facilities:  Located  on  one  of  the  TVA  lakes,  right 
at  the  dam,  this  is  a  beautiful  lake  park,  surrounded  by  mountains. 
Fishing  for  bass  and  other  game  fish  is  good.  Boats  and  motors  for 
rent  at  the  dock  within  the  park.  Bait  and  tackle  for  sale.  Picnic  area 
but  no  camping,  no  developed  trail  system,  and  no  swimming,  for 
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the  banks  near  the  dam  are  too  steep  to  permit  a  beach  develop- 
ment. 

There  are  completely  furnished  (utensils  and  linen)  vacation 
cabins,  as  well  as  some  overnight  cabins,  several  of  them  electrically 
heated.  Open  all  year  round.  Vacation  cabins  rent  for  $24  weekly  for 
4  persons  or  less,  $2  for  each  additional  person,  or  $4.50  daily  and  50 
cents  for  each  additional  person  over  4.  Overnight  cabins  are  $1.25 
a  person;  minimum  charge,  $2.  For  reservations  write  the  Park  Super- 
intendent, Hiwassee  Dam,  N.C.  Enclose  $5  deposit. 

Morrow  Mountain  State  Park 

Location:  In  south-central  North  Carolina,  just  east  of  Albemarle 
and  US  52. 

Features  and  Facilities:  Lying  in  the  Uwharrie  Mountains  on 
the  banks  of  the  Pee  Dee  River,  Morrow  Mountain  is  an  outstanding 
scenic  area  worth  driving  in  to  see,  if  you  are  in  the  neighborhood. 
A  road  goes  to  the  top  of  Morrow  Mountain,  with  wonderful  pan- 
oramic views  from  the  summit.  Hiking  to  Tater  Top  and  Sugar  Loaf, 
two  other  fine  lookout  points  in  the  park.  The  sharp  differences  in 
topography  make  this  a  very  interesting  scenic  park. 

There  is  a  concrete  swimming  pool  with  the  usual  facilities,  a  picnic 
area  and  a  lodge  which  serves  meals  in  the  summer  season.  Nearing 
completion  is  a  tent  and  trailer  campground.  Plans  for  a  boat  con- 
cession and  fishing  facilities  for  river  fishing  are  under  considera- 
tion. 

Mount  Mitchell  State  Park 

Located  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Mitchell,  this  park  is  reached 
by  a  new  road  which  runs  4%  miles  from  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway 
to  the  park.  It  is  a  short  walk  from  here  to  the  summit.  There  are 
picnic  grounds  under  construction  and  a  tenting  area  about  200 
yards  from  the  parking  lot,  so  tenters  must  figure  on  a  short  carry. 
The  view  from  the  top  of  this  highest  eastern  peak  is  all  that  you 
might  wish  it  to  be;  great  ridges  in  one  direction,  great  sweeping 
slopes  in  another,  valleys  on  every  side  and  a  tremendous  feeling  of 
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superior  height  and  magnificence.  The  weather  though  can  be  most 
disconcerting.  I  have  sat  for  more  than  twenty-four  hours  on  the 
summit  waiting  for  a  break  of  sunshine  for  photographs,  and  while 
I  have  sometimes  had  to  go  down  unrewarded,  the  impressive  cloud 
movements  have  made  the  stay  worth  while. 

Pettigrew  State  Park 

Located  on  Lake  Phelps,  an  enormous  16,600-acre  state-owned 
lake,  this  is  primarily  a  fisherman's  park  with  a  lodge  for  sportsmen 
scheduled  to  go  in  here,  and  campgrounds  later.  There  is  an  old 
plantation  house,  typical  but  of  no  special  interest  in  the  way  of  good 
interiors  or  furnishing.  The  park  is  in  eastern  North  Carolina,  on 
the  peninsula  between  Pamlico  and  Albemarle  Sounds,  about  17 
miles  east  of  US  64. 

Rendezvous  Mountain  State  Park 

Undeveloped  and  always  will  be.  This  is  a  historical  area  on  the 
upper  slopes  and  peak  of  Rendezvous  Mountain  with  Revolutionary 
War  associations.  The  park  is  in  northwestern  North  Carolina,  north 
of  US  412  near  North  Wilkesboro. 

For  further  information  write: 

Park  Superintendent 

Great  Smoky  Mountains  National  Park 

Gatlinburg,  Tennessee 

Forest  Supervisor 
Cherokee  National  Forest 
Cleveland,  Tennessee 

Forest  Supervisor 
Pisgah-Croatan  National  Forest 
Asheville,  North  Carolina 
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Forest  Supervisor 
Nantahala  National  Forest 
Franklin,  North  Carolina 

Branch  of  State  Parks 

Department  of  Conservation  and  Development 

Raleigh,  North  Carolina 
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Legend 
A  Picnic  and  swimming 
4  Camping 
A  Camping  and  swimming 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 


1.  Aiken  State  Park 

2.  Barnwell  State  Park 

3.  Cheraw  State  Park 

4.  Chester  State  Park 

5.  Edisto  Beach  State  Park 

6.  Givhans  Ferry  State  Park 

7.  Greenwood  State  Park 

8.  Hunting  Island  State  Park 


17.  Table  Rock  State  Park 


9.  Kings  Mountain  State  Park 

10.  Lee  State  Park 

11.  Myrtle  Beach  State  Park 

12.  Oconee  State  Park 

13.  Paris  Mountain  State  Park 

14.  Poinsett  State  Park 

15.  Rivers  Bridge  State  Park 

16.  Sesquicentennial  State  Park 
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My  experience  with  the  state  parks  of  South  Carolina  has  only  been 
that  of  a  tourist  coming  or  going  from  a  Florida  vacation,  and  I 
imagine  that  the  greatest  portion  of  out-of-state  visitors  to  the  South 
Carolina  parks  is  made  up  of  passing  tourists. 

There  are  only  two  main  tourist  routes  for  these  "snowbirds,"  US 
301  and  US  15.  Neither  has  much  to  commend  it  in  the  way  of  scenic 
charm,  but  they  are  both  good  through  routes,  and  the  hurrying 
winter  vacationist  seeks  a  fast  way  to  and  from  Florida.  Neither  offers 
him  much  in  the  way  of  picnic  waysides  or  state  park  recreation 
facilities.  He  thinks  he  does  not  care  because  he  has  South  Carolina 
placed  as  a  necessary  evil,  so  many  miles  on  a  map  that  have  to  be 
accomplished,  a  dreary  chore  on  the  path  to  his  winter  playground. 

This  conception  of  South  Carolina  is  all  too  common,  but  I  find  it 
a  totally  false  one  because  the  hurrying  tourist,  like  hurrying  tourists 
everywhere,  misses  some  exceedingly  beautiful  country.  Very  little 
of  South  Carolina  is  stood  up  on  end  like  the  mountains  of  the 
northern  states,  although  in  the  western  corner  the  Appalachian  out- 
riders go  up  as  high  as  3500  feet.  But  I  have  learned  that  the  expendi- 
ture of  just  a  little  extra  time  and  mileage  can  make  the  journey 
across  South  Carolina  a  memorable  one,  and  that  this  extra  expendi- 
ture is  more  than  balanced  by  the  exchange  of  scenery. 

The  coastal  route  is  the  pretty  way  through  South  Carolina,  past 
Myrtle  Beach  with  its  nice  beach  park,  and  old  Georgetown,  and 
Charleston,  one  of  the  loveliest  cities  of  the  South.  The  monotony  of 
endless  pine  flats,  so  characteristic  of  the  inland  route,  is  constantly 
broken  along  the  coast  by  the  bays  and  marshes  and  by  the  subtropi- 
cal vegetation.  In  many  places  the  road  goes  for  miles  underneath  a 
canopy  of  live  oaks  dripping  with  Spanish  moss.  The  interruptions  for 
a  swim  at  Myrtle  Beach  State  Park,  or  a  visit  to  one  of  the  many 
famous  gardens  of  this  region  will  lift  your  South  Carolina  journey 
out  of  the  drudgery  class  to  a  plane  of  enjoyable  vacation  experience. 
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I  scarcely  need  to  dwell  upon  the  delights  of  Charleston.  If  you  spend 
no  more  than  an  hour  driving  its  streets,  you  will  find  that  you  have 
added  immeasurable  pleasure  to  your  Florida  trip. 

The  extra  mileage?  It  seems  incredible,  but  swinging  over  to  the 
coastal  route  from  the  main  north-south  arteries  of  seasonal  resort 
travel  will  add  less  than  50  miles  to  the  distance  between  New  York 
and  Miami.  What  price  now,  for  your  carefully  worked-out  short- 
cuts? 

There  are  three  state  parks  along  the  coast,  Myrtle  Beach,  Edisto 
Beach,  and  Hunting  Island.  Only  Myrtle  Beach  State  Park  is  close  to 
the  main  highway;  the  other  two  are  25  to  30  miles  off  the  regular 
tourist  routes. 

On  the  western  end  of  the  state  there  are  three  mountain  parks, 
Oconee,  Table  Rock,  and  Paris  Mountain.  These  all  take  advantage 
of  the  heights  of  the  Appalachian  outriders,  and  are  very  popular 
with  South  Carolinians  during  the  summer  months. 

In  both  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  the  state  parks  are  primarily 
for  local  use  and  the  tourist  is  not  a  great  factor  in  their  operation. 
However,  Georgia,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  tourist  season  there 
comes  well  outside  of  the  summer  vacation  season,  is  making  quite 
a  bid  for  tourists  at  its  parks. 

All  of  the  parks  in  South  Carolina  are  built  up  in  the  standard 
high-quality  style  fostered  by  the  National  Park  Service  during  the 
prewar  park  expansion  days,  and  built  by  the  CCC.  The  quality  of 
those  parks  today,  now  that  the  state  has  to  operate  and  maintain 
them  without  Federal  aid,  varies  from  good  to  mediocre.  The  major 
areas  are  pretty  well  taken  care  of,  but  some  of  the  places  which  are 
little  more  than  day-use  swimming  and  picnicking  areas  have  obvi- 
ously taken  quite  a  lot  of  wear  and  tear  from  heavy  crowds  of  sum- 
mertime users. 

There  are  four  National  Forest  divisions  in  South  Carolina;  the 
three  separate  areas  of  the  Sumter  National  Forest  in  west-central 
and  extreme  western  South  Carolina;  and  the  Francis  Marion  Na- 
tional Forest  which  lies  on  the  eastern  edge  of  the  coastal  plain,  just 
back  inland  from  the  coast  itself.  Recreational  development  on  these 
forest  areas  has  been  of  a  minor  nature,  but  there  are  a  couple  of 
campsites  and  three  or  four  picnic  areas. 
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A  nice  feature  of  public  recreation  development  in  South  Carolina 
is  the  small  set  of  picnic  waysides,  all  on  US  highways.  One  of  these, 
Greenwood  Wayside  Park,  is  right  on  the  main  tourist  lane,  US  15, 
12  miles  north  of  Walterboro.  Another,  Georgetown  Wayside  Park, 
is  on  one  of  the  coastal  approach  routes,  US  701,  8  miles  north  of 
Georgetown.  Two  more  are  to  be  found  on  US  1;  one  of  them  about  9 
miles  north  of  Camden,  and  the  other  about  10  miles  south  of  Bates- 
burg.  I  detail  these  for  you  because  I  see  many  travelers  on  these 
roads  pulled  off  to  the  side  of  a  noisy  highway  with  their  picnic  lunch 
and  no  other  facility  than  their  car  running  board  to  assist  them.  Add 
to  these  areas  Cheraw  State  Park  on  US  1  and  US  52,  Myrtle  Beach 
on  US  17,  and  Sesquicentennial  on  US  1,  and  you  have  most  of  the 
handy  roadside  recreation  areas  along  the  main  South  Carolina 
seasonal  tourist  routes. 


Hunting  and  Fishing  Digest 

No  hunting  is  permitted  in  any  of  the  South  Carolina  State  Parks, 
but  there  is  good  game  country  adjacent  to  several  of  them.  The  hunt- 
ing seasons  are  long,  opening  in  September  for  deer  and  on  Thanks- 
giving for  other  game,  and  closing  March  1.  Federal  laws  apply  to 
migratory  waterfowl,  which  are  abundant  in  the  coastal  region. 
White-tail  deer  are  plentiful  along  the  coast;  a  few  bear  are  left  in 
the  swamps;  opossum,  raccoon,  rabbit,  and  squirrel  are  found  in  all 
parts  of  the  state;  and  fox  are  widely  distributed.  Game  birds  in- 
clude quail,  duck,  goose,  dove,  wild  turkey,  jacksnipe,  woodcock,  and 
rail. 

Bird  sanctuaries  are  maintained  in  several  localities  along  the 
coast,  among  the  most  notable  being  the  Cape  Romain  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  and  the  Savannah  River  National  Wildlife  Refuge. 
The  Cape  Romain  Refuge  is  near  McClellanville  on  US  17-701,  and 
is  the  greatest  natural  wildlife  retreat  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  It  is  the 
winter  haven  for  many  species  of  ducks  and  the  all-year  home  of  the 
wild  turkey.  Many  other  waterfowl  and  birds  use  the  refuge,  the 
more  unusual  being  the  great  blue  heron,  brown  pelican,  American 
egret,  snowy  heron,  gull,  and  royal  tern.  There  are  also  deer,  otter,  and 
wild  hog;  and  this  is  one  of  the  few  places  left  in  the  United  States 
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today  where  loggerheads  or  other  giant  sea  turtles  breed.  They  lay 
their  eggs  in  the  sands  of  Cape  Island  and  Raccoon  Key. 

The  restrictions  on  visiting  these  areas  vary  with  the  season  and 
the  activity  of  the  birds,  but  if  a  person  desiring  to  visit  the  refuge 
will  check  in  with  the  manager  he  will  ordinarily  be  given  permission 
to  enter,  and  if  the  manager  is  free  he  may  even  show  the  visitor 
around. 

Most  of  the  lakes  on  public  lands  are  stocked.  The  principal  fresh- 
water fish  in  streams  and  lakes  are  largemouthed  bass,  smallmouthed 
bass,  bream,  sunfish,  crappie,  white  perch,  calico  bass,  striped  perch, 
and  pike.  There  is  excellent  salt-water  fishing  in  the  inlets  off  the 
coast. 

Nonresident  licenses:  Fishing,  $5.25;  hunting,  $15.25. 


PUBLIC   RECREATION  AREAS  IN  SOUTH  CAROLINA: 
FEDERAL 

Francis  Marion  National  Forest 

Season,  Fees:  Open  all  year.  No  fees. 
Huger  Recreation  Area 

Located  3  miles  east  of  Cordesville,  on  State  Route  502,  north  of 
State  Route  511  and  northeast  of  Charleston.  This  is  a  picnic  and 
camping  area  situated  in  a  grove  of  live  oaks  near  the  headwaters  of 
the  Cooper  River. 

Oaks  Picnic  Area 

A  small  picnic  area  3  miles  northeast  from  McClellanville  and  US 
17,  this  area  has  the  usual  picnic  tables,  fireplaces,  and  a  picnic 
shelter.  It  is  situated  in  a  grove  of  live  oaks. 

Sumter  National  Forest 

Season,  Fees:  Open  all  year.  No  fees. 
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Chattooga  Picnic  Area 

Located  in  extreme  western  South  Carolina,  24  miles  from  Wal- 
halla,  by  State  Routes  28  and  107,  this  is  a  picnic  area  set  in  a  grove 
of  white  pine  and  hemlock  beside  the  Chattooga  River.  There  are 
nature  trails,  and  just  across  the  stream  a  fish  hatchery. 

Slippery  Rock  Recreation  Area  and  Suber  Picnic  Area 

Located  about  8  miles  east  of  US  72  from  Clinton,  in  midwestern 
South  Carolina,  Slippery  Rock  is  a  picnic  and  camping  area  in  a 
forest  region  beside  a  stream.  Nearby  Suber,  10  miles  northeast  of 
US  72  from  Newberry,  is  another  pleasant  recreation  unit.  Both  of 
these  are  slated  for  expansion  one  day  when  funds  are  available,  with 
swimming  facility  development  the  primary  need. 

Yellow  Branch  Picnic  Area 

In  western  South  Carolina,  on  State  Route  28,  5  miles  north  of 
Walhalla,  this  is  a  simple  little  picnic  spot  on  a  beautiful  mountain 
stream. 

STATE  AREAS 

Season:  The  parks  of  South  Carolina  are  open  all  year,  though 
swimming  facilities  are  not  maintained  for  beyond  mid-September. 

Fees:  No  fees  for  admission  or  picnicking.  Nominal  charge  for 
bathhouse  use.  Camping,  50  cents  a  night.  Trailers,  50  cents  a  night, 
doubled  if  electricity  is  used.  Vacation  cottage  charges  vary  with  the 
parks.  See  each  park  listing.  For  reservations  write  to  the  State 
Forest  Service,  Columbia,  S.C.  A  small  deposit  necessary  to  hold 
reservations. 

Aiken  State  Park 

Location:  Sixteen  miles  east  of  Aiken,  in  the  southwestern  cotton 
region,  off  State  Route  215. 
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Features  and  Facilities:  This  area  is  on  the  upper  reaches  of  the 
Edisto  River,  in  the  sand  hills  of  South  Carolina.  There  are  several 
artificial  ponds  in  this  forest  park,  2  for  swimming  and  1  for  fishing. 
There  are  3  small  cabins  near  the  largest  fishing  lake.  No  bedding  or 
utensils  furnished. 

Everything  is  well  maintained  in  this  park,  though  it  gets  heavy 
use.  There  are  3  picnic  groves,  boats  for  rent,  caretaker  on  the 
premises,  and  camping  is  permitted. 

Fishing  is  the  big  thing.  In  addition  to  the  lakes  there  is  the  Edisto 
River,  a  wide,  dark  swamp  stream,  flowing  through  the  lower  reaches 
of  the  park.  I  would  like  very  much  to  explore  it  in  a  canoe. 

Barnwell  State  Park 

Location:  In  south-central  South  Carolina,  3  miles  south  of 
Blackville  and  US  78. 

Features  and  Facilities:  This  is  an  attractive  park  which  is  in- 
teresting for  its  variety  of  native  trees  and  shrubs  and  for  spring 
flowers.  Recreation  centers  on  its  30-acre  lake.  There  is  a  beach, 
combination  bathhouse  and  refreshment  stand,  barbecue  shelter,  and 
community  building. 

Cheraw  State  Park 

Location:  In  the  northeastern  section,  in  the  Y  formed  by  US  1 
and  US  23,  4  miles  south  of  Cheraw. 

Features  and  Facilities:  In  the  sand  hills,  this  park  surrounds 
300  acres  of  beautiful  Eureka  Lake,  3  miles  long.  The  park  is  large,  11 
square  miles;  broken  pine  and  hardwood  forest  up  and  down  the  sand 
hills. 

This  is  a  fairly  well-developed  park,  in  very  good  condition,  though 
it  is  obvious  that  the  park  was  intended  to  be  larger  but  that  someone 
turned  off  the  water  before  all  the  facilities  were  completed.  There 
is  a  nice  bathhouse,  stock  Park  Service  design,  and  a  picnic  ground 
near  the  lake.  Sand  swimming  beach.  There  are  9  vacation  cabins 
here  ( $15  to  $30  weekly ),  grouped  on  a  hill  above  the  lake.  There  is  a 
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picnic  shelter  and  what  I  judged  to  be  a  recreation  building.  Camp- 
ing is  permitted. 

Altogether  this  is  a  very  nicely  developed  park  and  one  which 
travelers  on  US  1  should  plan  to  use  for  picnics  or  longer  visits. 

Chester  State  Park 

This  is  primarily  a  day-use  area,  located  3  miles  east  of  Chester  and 
US  21,  on  State  Route  72,  in  northern  South  Carolina.  It  lies  on  sub- 
marginal  land  which  is  being  reforested  and  contains  a  fairly  large 
fishing  and  boating  lake.  Recreation  building,  picnic  grounds  and 
shelter,  hiking  trails,  camping,  but  no  swimming. 

Edisto  Beach  State  Park 

Location:  Forty-eight  miles  south  of  Charleston,  by  State  Route 
174  from  US  17  at  Osborn,  25  miles  west  of  Charleston. 

Features  and  Facilities:  The  surf  bathing  is  the  big  drawing  card 
at  this  park  out  on  what  is  called  Edisto  Island,  where  palmetto  trees 
and  other  semitropical  vegetation  grow  to  the  water's  edge.  There  is 
a  mile  and  a  half  of  fine  Florida-like  beach,  with  a  picnic  ground 
overlooking  the  ocean.  The  island  is  famous  for  its  geological  deposits 
where  bones  of  the  great  hairy  mastodon,  the  prehistoric  horse  and 
other  primordial  mammals  have  been  found. 

Bathhouse,  picnic,  and  campgrounds.  Vacation  cabins  ($22.50  to 
$30  a  week).  Refreshment  stand  operating  in  season. 

Givhans  Ferry  State  Park 

Location:  Thirty-five  miles  northwest  of  Charleston  on  State 
Route  65. 

Features  and  Facilities:  The  park  is  on  the  high  bluffs  of  the 
picturesque  Edisto  River,  giving  access  to  some  of  the  finest  fishing 
grounds  in  South  Carolina.  Venerable  oaks  shelter  a  bathing  beach, 
a  bathhouse  and  a  fine  river  swimming  area,  as  well  as  picnic  grounds 
and  shelters,  and  a  recreation  hall. 
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A  large  expanse  of  river  swamp  left  in  its  natural  state,  with  the 
exception  of  a  system  of  nature  trails  along  the  bank  of  the  river  for 
fishermen  and  others  interested  in  seeing  and  studying  the  lush 
vegetation. 

There  are  5  fishing  cabins  ($7.50  to  $10  weekly).  Camping  per- 
mitted. 

Greenwood  State  Park 

Located  in  west-central  South  Carolina,  5  miles  east  of  the  town 
of  Ninety  Six,  on  State  Route  22,  on  the  shore  of  enormous  Green- 
wood Lake,  a  hydroelectric  development.  This  is  mostly  a  day-use 
area  with  a  picnic  ground,  refreshment  stand,  boat  supply  house,  and 
boats  for  rent.  Camping  permitted.  No  swimming  because  of  fluctu- 
ating water  level.  The  shore  line  is  very  irregular. 

Hunting  Island  State  Park 

Location:  Fourteen  miles  south  of  Beaufort  and  US  21,  and  35 
miles  south  of  US  17,  in  southeastern  South  Carolina. 

Features  and  Facilities:  One  of  nearly  100  islands  that  compose 
Beaufort  County,  this  is  a  5000-acre  park  right  on  the  ocean,  with  a 
smooth,  hard  beach.  More  than  half  the  area  is  in  pine  and  palmetto 
forest  and  is  abundant  with  wildlife.  Several  fresh-water  lagoons 
provide  a  sanctuary  for  birds. 

An  abandoned  lighthouse  occupies  a  commanding  position  on  the 
island  and  from  its  observation  tower  there  is  a  magnificent  view. 
Picnic  grounds  and  camping  permitted. 

Parris  Island,  the  Marine  base,  is  nearby. 

Kings  Mountain  State  Park 

Located  in  northern  South  Carolina,  right  on  the  state  line,  this 
park  is  about  6  miles  south  of  Gastonia,  N.C.,  between  US  29  and 
State  Route  161.  It  adjoins  Kings  Mountain  National  Military  Park. 
In  the  state  park,  mostly  a  group  camp  area,  there  is  a  swimming 
beach  on  Lake  Crawford,  with  very  nice  facilities  serving  it,  and  a 
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picnic  area  with  shelters.  Nature  trails  and  scenic  drives.  Camping 
permitted  at  caretaker's  option,  but  the  park  is  primarily  for  day  use. 

Lee  State  Park 

Location:  About  3%  miles  east  of  US  15  near  Bishopville. 

Features  and  Facilities:  This  is  a  "riverbank"  park  which  has 
good  fisherman  appeal,  not  only  for  its  convenience  to  the  Lynches 
River,  a  wide,  swift-flowing  stream  which  runs  through  much  of  the 
park,  but  also  for  the  artificial  canal  which  has  been  constructed 
through  the  park  and  stocked  with  fish.  Lee  State  Park  is  a  large 
island  of  forest  in  a  sea  of  cotton  land.  I  saw  about  4  fishermen's 
cabins  here,  1  or  2  of  them  on  stilts  right  over  the  river. 

There  is  an  artificial  swimming  hole,  picnic  grounds  and  shelter, 
and  a  long  loop  drive  which  follows  much  of  the  river's  path  through 
the  park.  If  this  area  gets  heavy  use  it  does  not  show  up  in  its  condi- 
tion, for  it  is  beautifully  clean.  A  nice  pleasant  forest  atmosphere, 
and  handy  for  travelers  up  or  down  US  15. 

Myrtle  Beach  State  Park 

Location:  Just  south  of  Myrtle  Beach,  on  US  17,  on  the  northeast 
Atlantic  coast. 

Features  and  Facilities:  I  always  stop  here  for  at  least  a  few 
minutes  every  time  I  pass,  because  this  nice  ocean  park  has  a  lovely 
high  sand  dune  overlooking  its  swimming  beach  and  the  rolling 
Atlantic  beyond.  The  town  of  Myrtle  Beach  has  its  drawbacks,  for 
me,  at  least,  but  the  state  park  is  everything  that  the  popular  summer 
resort  is  not,  despite  the  short  section  of  boardwalk  built  in  the  park. 

There  is  about  a  mile  of  excellent  sand  beach,  a  very  fancy  bath- 
house, picnic  grounds,  and  overlook  shelters  high  on  the  dunes.  Five 
vacation  cabins  ( $22.50  to  $30  a  week ) .  Camping  permitted. 

Formerly  this  park  extended  to  the  other  side  of  the  highway,  with 
a  nicely  laid  out  tent  and  trailer  area,  but  the  military  swallowed  up 
this  section  during  the  war  and  when  I  last  visited  there,  in  1949,  the 
annex  was  still  within  the  confines  of  the  military  reservation.  This, 
however,  has  not  affected  the  main-use  area.  By  all  means  plan  to 
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picnic  here  if  it  is  convenient  for  you,  and  failing  that,  stop  in  for  a 
moment  to  see  an  oceanside  facility  that  ought  to  be  duplicated  all 
up  and  down  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

Oconee  State  Park 

Location:  In  extreme  western  South  Carolina,  8  miles  from  Wal- 
halla,  on  State  Route  107. 

Features  and  Facilities:  This  is  a  rugged  hill  park,  one  of  the 
state's  three  mountain  parks.  Recreation  centers  on  a  20-acre  artificial 
lake  where  there  is  a  sand  beach,  bathhouse,  lodge,  and  lakeside 
picnic  area.  Tennis  courts  and  hiking  trails.  Boating. 

There  are  20  large  vacation  cabins  near  the  lake  and  7  more  on  a 
nearby  hill  ($16  a  week,  and  up).  Dining  room  serves  meals  in  sea- 
son. Camping  permitted. 

Paris  Mountain  State  Park 

Location:  In  western  North  Carolina,  5  miles  north  of  Greenville 
on  US  25. 

Features  and  Facilities:  Citizens  from  the  nearby  industrial  area 
pack  into  this  park  each  summer.  A  rugged,  thickly  forested  area  in 
which  Paris  Mountain  (2054  ft.)  is  the  outstanding  scenic  feature, 
this  park  lies  at  an  elevation  of  more  than  1000  feet  above  its  com- 
paratively flat  surroundings,  in  a  setting  which  is  relatively  primitive. 
There  is  a  large  lake  for  swimming,  and  two  smaller  lakes  in  the 
heart  of  the  reservation.  Bathhouse  and  boating  facilities  at  the  main 
lake.  Picnic  grounds,  camping  permitted,  refreshment  stand  and 
lodge. 

Poinsett  State  Park 

Location:  Fifteen  miles  southwest  of  Sumter  in  east-central 
North  Carolina.  From  Sumter  and  US  15,  go  west  on  State  Route  763, 
then  south  on  State  Route  261. 

Features  and  Facilities:  Though  the  large  town  of  Sumter  uses 
this  area  heavily  in  the  summer,  winter  tourists  will  not  find  it  at  all 
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crowded.  It  is  located  in  the  heart  of  a  historic  region  known  as  the 
"High  Hills  of  the  Santee,"  a  ridge  stretching  about  40  miles  along 
the  Wateree  River.  Some  parts  of  the  park  are  quite  rugged  and  pos- 
sess shrubs  and  plants  found  normally  only  in  the  northern  mountain 
areas  of  the  state.  It  is  especially  beautiful  in  the  spring  when  it 
blooms  richly  with  dogwood,  redbud,  wild  plum,  and  woodbine,  and 
with  azalea  and  mountain  laurel. 

There  is  a  fresh-water  lake  for  bathing  and  boating;  a  central 
building  with  tearoom,  refreshment  stand  and  lockers;  picnic 
grounds;  picnic  shelter;  and  3  vacation  cabins  ($14  a  week).  Camp- 
ing permitted. 

Rivers  Bridge  State  Park 

Located  about  8  or  9  miles  east  of  US  301  from  Sycamore  in  south- 
ern South  Carolina,  this  is  a  historical  memorial  park  on  the  banks  of 
the  Big  Salkehatchie  River.  There  are  picnic  grounds,  a  museum, 
and  opportunities  for  swimming  and  boating. 

Sesquicentennial  State  Park 

Located  only  13  miles  from  Columbia,  this  is  a  day-use  area  de- 
signed to  serve  the  citizens  of  that  city.  The  general  topography  is 
hilly,  with  main  recreation  centering  on  a  large  swimming  lake,  with 
sand  beach,  bathhouses  and  a  picnic  area  on  its  shore.  Travelers  on 
US  1,  which  runs  by  the  park,  will  not  find  this  crowded,  except  in 
the  summer  months.  Count  on  this  for  picnics.  Camping  is  permitted 
but  at  the  discretion  of  the  caretaker. 

Table  Rock  State  Park 

Location:  Fourteen  miles  north  of  Pickens,  off  US  178,  in  the 
lower  reaches  of  the  Blue  Ridges  of  western  South  Carolina. 

Features  and  Facilities:  This  park  embraces  some  of  the  highest 
lands  in  South  Carolina,  Table  Rock  (3124  ft.)  and  Pinnacle  Moun- 
tain (3436  ft. ).  Located  in  a  region  long  famous  as  a  Carolina  summer 
resort,  the  park  includes  sheer  rock  walls  and  mountain  streams,  and 
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is  covered  by  luxuriant  vegetation.  There  is  a  hiking  trail  to  the  crest 
of  Table  Rock,  and  a  picnic  area  at  the  top.  (From  the  entrance  to 
the  summit  and  back,  allow  the  better  part  of  a  day. )  There  is  a  large 
lake  for  swimming,  a  beautiful  lodge  building,  and  5  attractive  vaca- 
tion cabins  on  a  height  well  above  the  lake  with  views  of  the  moun- 
tains and  the  lake  below  ($16  to  $25  a  week). 

There  is  a  lakeside  picnic  area.  Boats  available.  Camping  per- 
mitted. Refreshment  stand.  Tea  shop. 

For  further  information  write: 

Division  of  State  Parks 
State  Commission  of  Forestry 
Columbia,  South  Carolina 

Forest  Supervisor 

Francis  Marion  National  Forest 

Columbia,  South  Carolina 

Forest  Supervisor 
Sumter  National  Forest 
Columbia,  South  Carolina 
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Ik  Picnicking 
A   Picnic  and  swimming 
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1.  Alexander  H.  Stephens  State  Park 

2.  Chehaw  State  Park 

3.  Cloudland  Canyon  State  Park 

4.  Crooked  River  State  Park 

5.  Fort  Mountain  State  Park 

6.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  State  Park 

7.  Hard  Labor  Creek  State  Park 


8.  Indian  Springs  State  Park 

9.  Jekyll  Island  State  Park 

10.  Laura  S.  Walker  State  Park 

11.  Little  Ocmulgee  State  Park 

12.  Magnolia  Spring  State  Park 

13.  Veterans  Lake  State  Park 

14.  Vogel  State  Park 
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The  state  of  Georgia  sits  each  year  and  watches  the  northern  tourists 
come  and  go  on  their  Florida  journeys.  With  luck  the  Georgians  may 
sell  these  tourists  a  tank  of  gas,  a  meal,  or  a  night's  lodging.  But  the 
tourists,  looking  at  the  ugly  cattle  and  the  dull  landscape  which 
lines  US  1  and  17,  hurry  on  through  Georgia  as  swiftly  as  they  can, 
and  the  Georgians  never  get  a  satisfactory  share  of  the  tourists'  dol- 
lars. On  the  other  hand,  the  tourists  rarely  get  a  satisfactory  look  at 
Georgia. 

Georgia  will  fool  you.  Though  it  is  not  a  resort  state  and  probably 
never  will  be,  it  has  some  very  pretty  country  within  its  borders,  and 
here  and  there  it  has  developed  some  attractive  public  recreation 
areas. 

The  most  surprising  thing  to  me  about  Georgia  is  its  mountain 
country.  Perhaps  I  am  easily  surprised,  but  for  many  years  I  drove 
through  Georgia  annually  and  regarded  that  portion  of  my  holiday 
as  no  more  than  a  necessary  evil,  little  realizing  that  in  its  northwest- 
ern corner  Georgia  possessed  an  impressive  mountain  region.  But 
it  does,  as  you  will  discover  if  you  drive  south  from  the  Great  Smokies 
of  North  Carolina,  for  it  is  in  Georgia  that  the  Appalachian  Range 
terminates,  with  many  Georgian  peaks  climbing  to  altitudes  of 
around  4500  feet. 

I  always  find  the  junction  of  Georgia,  Tennessee,  and  North  Caro- 
lina a  very  surprising  bit  of  American  geography,  and  I  suggest  that 
those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  pattern  of  this  northwestern 
corner  of  the  state  look  at  a  map  and  share  in  my  surprise.  Georgia 
actually  lies  farther  west  than  Ohio.  Its  remarkable  change  of  char- 
acter from  semitropical  sea  island  marshes  to  Appalachian  moun- 
tains— and  that  wide  expanse  of  red  clay  and  sandy  pineland  in  be- 
tween— is  possible  only  because  Georgia  is  the  largest  state  east  of 
the  Mississippi  and  has  plenty  of  elbow  room  in  which  to  accomplish 
this  topographic  transformation. 
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So  while  I  would  not  recommend  Georgia  for  a  holiday,  I  think  it 
should  not  be  dismissed  from  the  recreation  picture  just  because 
at  either  end  of  it  there  are  the  two  truly  outstanding  resort  areas  of 
Florida  and  western  North  Carolina.  The  state  is  well  worthy  of 
tourist  exploration  and  it  boasts  a  state  park  system  of  which  it  is 
justifiably  very  proud.  Out-of-state  visitors  are  especially  welcome  in 
these  areas,  most  of  which  remain  open  all  year.  Since  the  Georgian 
crowds  into  his  home-state  resorts  only  during  the  summer,  during 
the  winter  months'  travel  the  state  parks  are  free  to  cater  to  the  non- 
resident transient. 

Though  this  is  a  theme  I  do  not  wish  to  develop  here,  I  must  note 
in  passing  that  the  state  parks  in  Georgia  are  highly  susceptible  to 
the  vagaries  of  the  change  in  political  administration  which,  in 
Georgia,  takes  place  every  two  years.  Thanks  to  the  personal  interest 
of  President  Roosevelt  and  his  fondness  for  Warm  Springs,  the 
Georgia  state  parks  all  started  out  to  be  pretty  fancy  developments. 
Under  some  administrations  the  parks  have  been  shamefully  treated, 
milked  as  political  pay-offs,  and  allowed  to  disintegrate  into  utter 
shoddiness  and  disrepair.  Under  other  governors  they  have  been 
refurbished  and  put  into  top-notch  condition.  At  present  they  are 
in  this  condition,  but  each  succeeding  political  regime  is  unpredict- 
able and  so  must  the  quality  of  the  state  parks  be  from  administration 
to  administration  until  Georgia  adopts  a  civil  service  setup  for  its 
park  department  and  establishes  a  continuity  of  management  and 
responsibility  throughout  its  park  structure. 

Georgia's  park  system  now  is  in  splendid  shape.  You  will  see  this 
yourself,  the  minute  you  set  foot  there.  But  until  I  can  be  certain  that 
what  I  say  of  them  today  will  apply  two  years  from  now,  for  instance, 
I  cannot  be  unqualified  in  my  praise.  Georgians  must  like  their  parks; 
they  flock  to  them.  Time  alone  will  tell  whether  they  value  their 
parks  as  well  as  enjoy  them. 

I  am  selfish  about  this,  and  so  will  you  be  if  you  visit  the  Georgia 
parks.  They  are  such  a  pleasant  thing  to  find  along  the  path  to 
Florida  that  tourists  will  want  them  to  remain  pleasant,  but  we 
tourists  have  to  mind  our  own  business  and  hope  for  the  best.  In 
Georgia  right  now  you  will  find  the  best. 
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The  most  prominent  area  on  the  Georgia  park  scene  at  the  mo- 
ment is  the  recently  acquired  sea  island  luxury  resort  of  Jekyll  Island. 
Jekyll  is  not  the  best  park  by  any  means,  but  it  is  the  one  about  which 
the  Department  of  State  Parks  is  making  the  most  noise  and  it  is  the 
one  which  we  readers  of  the  travel  pages  hear  about  most,  thanks  to 
the  publicity  drive  for  this  park  which  Georgia  has  been  so  earnestly 
conducting. 

The  Sea  Islands  are  a  chain  of  sandspits  and  marshlands  lying 
just  off  the  mainland  of  Georgia.  They  are  barrier  reefs,  much  on  the 
order  of  the  Virginia  capes,  and  the  interrupted  chain  of  sand  island 
that  stretches  all  down  the  coast  of  Florida  to  make  the  famous 
"beaches/'  Daytona  Beach,  Palm  Beach,  and  Miami  Beach. 

For  the  most  part  the  Sea  Islands  of  Georgia  are  rather  inac- 
cessible by  anything  but  water,  and  many  of  them  are  off  from  a  coast 
that  is  in  itself  hard  to  get  at  by  road.  At  Brunswick,  however,  a  long 
causeway  has  been  built  out  across  the  miles  of  salt  marshes  to  reach 
St.  Simons  Island,  and  on  this  a  famous  public  resort  has  been  estab- 
lished. South  of  St.  Simons,  lying  partly  across  the  wide  mouth  of 
Brunswick's  harbor  entrance,  is  Jekyll,  a  completely  isolated  island 
which  for  many  years  has  been  owned  and  operated  by  the  Jekyll 
Island  Club  as  one  of  the  most  exclusive  club  resorts  in  the  world. 

It  was  a  big  family  affair  among  the  Rockefellers,  the  Morgans,  the 
Whitneys,  and  several  other  leading  families,  and  the  island  inevita- 
bly acquired  a  reputation  as  a  millionaires'  private  retreat. 

Like  so  many  of  these  superexpensive  affairs,  the  Jekyll  Island  Club 
died  a  natural  death  at  the  hands  of  too  much  overhead  and  too  little 
third-generation  interest.  In  a  smart  move,  Georgia  acquired  the 
whole  property  in  1947  for  less  than  a  million  dollars — $715,000,  to 
be  exact.  For  this  investment,  she  acquired  a  10-mile  strip  of  sea 
island  and  Atlantic  beach,  completely  equipped  with  resort  facilities 
capable  of  handling  as  many  as  two  or  three  thousand  overnight 
guests  at  a  time.  Among  the  installations  are  a  large  hotel,  a  club- 
house, several  guest  cottages,  and  a  dozen  large  homes  formerly 
occupied  by  the  more  prominent  of  the  permanent  residents. 

Many  of  the  houses,  which  are  now  described  as  "mansions,"  were 
completely  furnished,  and  for  its  museum  value  the  Morgan  home 
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has  been  preserved  intact.  In  other  buildings,  though,  the  good  citi- 
zens of  Georgia  may,  if  they  wish,  sleep  in  the  private  apartments  of 
the  late  John  D.  Rockefeller  or  any  other  prewar  millionaire  of  their 
choice.  But  not  in  the  millionaires'  beds,  however,  for  the  rooms  have 
been  filled  with  more  practical  furniture,  crowded  a  little  more 
closely  together  than  was  the  case  when  revenue  was  not  the  object. 
Now,  at  from  one  to  three  dollars  a  person,  anyone  may  enjoy  these 
same  apartments,  if  not  the  identical  spacious  privacy. 

Jekyll  is  a  magnificent  place,  no  doubt  about  it.  And  Jekyll  will 
undoubtedly  become  a  major  attraction  for  Georgian  and  tourist 
alike  under  state  operation.  But  I  fear  that  for  all  the  good  inten- 
tions of  the  state  park  authorities,  it  will  be  turned  into  a  giant  honky- 
tonk.  It  is  to  the  political  advantage  of  the  state  officials  to  play 
up  Jekyll  on  the  theme  of  a  "millionaires'  paradise,  now  available  to 
Georgians,"  and  this  has  indeed  been  the  accent  on  Jekyll  ever  since 
it  became  a  state  park. 

Part  of  the  charm  of  Jekyll  is  its  inaccessibility.  To  get  to  it  now 
you  have  to  either  fly  or  take  a  ferry  from  Brunswick.  This  "incon- 
venience" will  soon  be  done  away  with  by  a  frightfully  expensive 
roadway  which  is  being  pushed  out  over  the  water  and  marshland 
which  separates  Jekyll  from  the  mainland.  Soon  every  motorist  on 
US  17  will  be  able  to  drive  easily  out  to  Jekyll  and  its  10  miles  of 
fine  beach.  So,  too,  will  every  Georgian,  and  in  no  time  at  all  Jekyll 
Island  will  be  as  popular  with  Georgians  as  is  Jacksonville  Beach — 
a  hundred  miles  further  south — heretofore  the  only  convenient  At- 
lantic beach  for  many  Georgians,  and  a  sorry  collection  of  shabby 
oceanside  shanties  and  carnival  attractions. 

Heavy  summertime  use  will  completely  remake  Jekyll,  and  while 
it  will  undoubtedly  prove  very  useful  to  the  state  as  a  beach  resort, 
it  will  not  attract  the  fastidious,  wealthy  winter  tourist  nor  the 
equally  fastidious  state  and  national  park  tourist  if  it  is  turned  into 
nothing  more  than  a  teeming  mass-production  beach  resort. 

It  is  my  suggestion  that  you  hurry  to  see  Jekyll  before  they  redo 
it  and  destroy  whatever  there  was  about  it  that  made  the  island  at- 
tractive to  the  millionaires.  For  it  is  the  announced  plan  of  the 
Georgia  park  officials  to  "turn  Jekyll  into  a  public  resort  that  will 
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make  Coney  Island  look  like  a  two-bit  carnival."  Let  us  hope  that 
Georgia  never  succeeds  in  outdoing  its  northern  inspiration. 

The  best  and  most  lavishly  executed  area  in  Georgia  is  undoubt- 
edly Pine  Mountain  State  Park,  or  so  it  is  called  locally.  Officially  it 
is  known  as  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  State  Park,  but  local  names  die 
hard. 

Vogel  State  Park,  up  in  the  north,  probably  runs  Pine  Mountain 
a  close  second,  but  the  FDR  park  is  a  prize  by  any  state's  standards. 

It  is  very  aptly  named,  for  it  was  the  child  of  Roosevelt's  imagina- 
tion and  was  largely  laid  out  according  to  his  specifications.  The 
park  lies  along  the  low  ridge  of  Pine  Mountain,  one  of  the  southern- 
most endeavors  of  the  Blue  Ridges.  The  height  is  not  especially 
great,  but  the  mountain  lifts  itself  in  a  low  line  just  enough  off  the 
valley  floor  to  command  a  wide  view  and  make  interesting  the  10- 
mile  scenic  drive  along  its  backbone. 

With  the  "Little  White  House"  at  nearby  Warm  Springs  becoming 
something  of  a  national  shrine,  tourist  interest  in  the  FDR  State 
Park  has  grown  considerably.  Fortunately  the  park  is  exceptionally 
well  fitted  to  attract  the  tourist.  It  has  the  FDR  associations  in 
more  than  one  instance,  for  not  only  did  he  design  many  of  the 
facilities,  but  he  had  a  special  fondness  for  the  mountain  ridge  and 
used  to  spend  long  hours  at  Dowdells  Knob,  an  overlook  which 
you  will  find  marked  by  that  name  just  off  the  mountain  scenic 
drive.  Park  attendants  will  all  be  eager  to  show  you  the  interesting 
swimming  pool  shaped  in  the  form  of  the  Liberty  Bell,  a  Roosevelt 
design  that  makes  for  an  attractive  and  unusual  pool.  In  its  clapper 
or  its  hook,  I  have  forgotten  which,  is  the  children's  wading  pool. 
Very  clever,  really. 

I  dwell  on  this  park  because  it  is  an  outstanding  tourist  facility 
as  well  as  a  useful  recreation  area  for  the  nearby  towns  and  big 
cities,  like  Columbus,  only  30  miles  away.  It  is  not  the  greatest 
scenic  spot  in  Georgia  by  any  means,  but  the  motorist  using  the  north- 
western approaches  to  Florida  will  find  it  an  excellent  spot  for 
breaking  his  journey.  The  overnight  cabins  are  rustic  but  well 
equipped,  even  to  fireplaces.  And  there  is  an  Inn,  high  on  the  ridge, 
which  is  a  cheerful  place  for  a  meal.  On  a  cold  night,  its  great  fire- 
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places  provide  a  warm  welcome  not  to  be  found  in  the  ordinary  road- 
side tourist  home.  If  Warm  Springs  is  on  your  route,  plan  a  stopover 
at  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  State  Park. 

Georgia's  22  "enchanting  state  parks"  are  not  all  exactly  enchant- 
ing, nor  are  they  all  pure  park  recreation  areas.  Some  of  them,  like 
Jefferson  Davis  Memorial  and  Alexander  Stephens  Memorial  State 
Parks,  are  simply  historical  monuments,  housing  museums  or  mark- 
ing historic  spots.  Others,  like  Cloudland  Canyon  and  Kolomoki 
Mounds  State  Parks,  are  largely  undeveloped;  while  still  others,  like 
Laura  S.  Walker  and  Magnolia  Spring — both  close  to  the  north- 
south  tourist  routes — serve  primarily  as  summertime  day-use  areas 
for  the  hot  Georgia  communities  near  them  and  do  no  more  than 
offer  the  tourist  a  place  to  eat  his  picnic  lunch.  Chehaw  and  Lake 
Blackshear  are  both  attractive,  but  they  are  too  close  to  big  urban 
centers  to  interest  the  tourist. 

Worth  contemplating  for  a  visit,  I  should  say,  would  be  Jekyll  and 
Crooked  River,  both  in  the  southeast  corner  of  the  state,  near  or  on 
the  ocean;  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  near  Columbus  and  the  Alabama 
border;  and  the  three  scenic  parks  in  north  Georgia — Vogel,  Fort 
Mountain,  and  Amicalola  Falls. 

There  is  one  National  Forest  in  Georgia,  the  Chattahoochee.  It 
collects  all  the  tag  ends  of  National  Forest  overflowing  into  Georgia 
from  the  mountains  around  the  Great  Smokies,  combining  them  into 
one  National  Forest  entity  where  at  one  time  there  used  to  be  two 
or  three. 

It  is  not  exactly  an  outstanding  recreation  area  because  it  suffers 
from  the  superior  competition  of  the  forests  and  parks  to  the  im- 
mediate north,  in  western  North  Carolina.  But  it  contains  the  moun- 
tains of  Georgia,  three  of  its  state  parks,  any  number  of  popular 
Georgia  summer  resorts  and  an  adequate  spread  of  United  States 
Forest  recreation  areas.  Ninety  miles  of  Appalachian  Trail  are  within 
the  National  Forest. 

The  Blue  Ridges  pass  through  almost  the  entire  length  of  this 
forest,  rising  abruptly  from  the  Piedmont  foothills  to  a  rounded  crest- 
line  and  then  sloping  gently  up  to  the  north.  Many  of  the  streams 
south  of  the  Blue  Ridge  line  are  deeply  entrenched,  Tallulah  Gorge 
being  the  most  notable  example  of  this. 
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Within  the  forest,  too,  are  a  number  of  lakes,  known  locally  as  the 
Georgia  Power  Company  Lakes.  The  levels  of  these  lakes  vary  with 
the  seasonal  demands  of  the  power  company,  a  matter  of  no  concern 
to  the  company  which  built  the  dams  and  owns  the  lakes,  but  a  source 
of  anguish  to  many  summer  people  who  have  crowded  the  lake 
shores  with  cottages.  Only  one  Forest  Service  recreation  area  is 
affected  by  this  changing  water  table,  Rabun  Beach  Recreation  Area. 
There  are  also  within  the  forest  many  waterfalls  including  Goslin 
Falls  near  Lake  Rabun,  Amaruby  Falls,  and  Amicalola  Falls,  the 
highest  in  Georgia. 


Hunting  and  Fishing  Digest 

Georgia  has  a  wide  variety  of  game  and  fish.  Quail  is  the  most 
highly  prized  of  the  native  birds;  doves  are  to  be  found  in  abundance 
all  over  the  state;  wild  turkey  are  found  almost  everywhere,  and 
ruffed  grouse  in  some  sections  of  the  mountains.  Other  game  birds 
in  Georgia  are  duck,  goose,  jacksnipe,  and  woodcock.  Virginia  deer 
inhabit  the  mountains  of  the  Chattahoochee  National  Forest  and 
the  coastal  area.  Squirrel,  opossum,  raccoon,  rabbit,  and  fox  are  plen- 
tiful, and  bear  may  be  found  along  the  river  bottoms  near  the  coast. 

There  is  excellent  trout  fishing  in  the  streams  of  Georgia,  and 
muskellunge  as  well  as  largemouthed  bass  may  be  caught  in  the 
mountain  lakes.  There  is  excellent  surf  fishing  at  Jekyll  Island  State 
Park  and  deep-sea  fishing  just  offshore.  All  lakes  in  the  state  parks  are 
stocked. 

Nonresident  licenses:  Hunting,  $12.50  plus  $5  county  fee;  fish- 
ing, $5.25. 


PUBLIC  RECREATION  AREAS  IN  GEORGIA: 
FEDERAL 

Chattahoochee  National  Forest 

Season,  Fees:  The  forest  is  open  to  public  use  all  year.  No  fees 
for  any  facilities  at  present. 
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Chenoceta  Picnic  Area  and  Tower 

Located  just  a  mile  outside  of  Cornelia,  on  Chenoceta  Mountain, 
off  US  123,  close  to  its  junction  with  US  23,  this  is  virtually  a  munici- 
pal picnic  ground  but  there  is  a  stone  observation  tower  with  a 
360-degree  view.  The  picnic  ground  is  very  attractive. 

Chesraree  Knoll 

This  is  a  roadside  picnic  area  on  US  19-129  between  Turner's 
Bridge  and  Neel  Gap.  It  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  near 
Vogel  State  Park. 

Cool  Spring  Picnic  Area 

Located  about  6  miles  up  a  forest  road  from  State  Route  17  near 
Toccoa,  this  picnic  area  centers  around  a  flowing  spring  in  a  pocket 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountains.  From  it  one  may  hike  to  the  nearby- 
Black  Mountain  Fire  Tower. 

Enota  Glade  Picnic  Area 

This  is  a  small  area  at  the  foot  of  Brasstown  Bald  (4768  ft.),  the 
highest  mountain  in  Georgia.  It  is  reached  by  a  Forest  Service  road 
which  leaves  State  Route  75  south  of  Hiwassee.  A  steep  road  leads 
from  the  glade  picnic  area  to  the  top  of  Brasstown  Bald  and  an 
observation  tower  there. 

Fern  Springs  Picnic  Area 

This  area  is  much  like  Cool  Spring  (see  above)  except  that  it 
has  been  dressed  up  a  little  more  with  a  rustic,  stone  springhouse,  a 
little  artificial  wading  pool  for  children  and  two  shelters  which, 
with  several  picnic  tables,  are  ringed  round  the  springs  and  pool. 
The  area  is  veiy  close  to  US  123,  midway  between  Toccoa  and 
Cornelia.  It  is  off  the  highway  just  far  enough  to  be  an  attractive 
lunching  spot.  Probably  gets  heavy  summertime  use. 
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jacks  River  Picnic  Area 

This  is  an  isolated  spot  well  back  in  a  game  preserve  on  a  Forest 
Service  road  running  west  from  State  Route  5,  north  of  the  town  of 
Blue  Ridge. 

Lake  Conasagua  Recreation  Area 

This  is  a  bathing,  picnicking,  and  camping  area  around  an  artificial 
lake,  3300  feet  above  sea  level.  Located  west  of  Jacks  River  on  a 
rough  access  road  in  very  mountainous  country,  this  is  a  recreation 
area  which  was  never  completely  developed  before  the  demise  of 
theCCC. 

Lake  Winfield  Scott  Recreation  Area 

This  is  the  best  recreational  development  on  the  Chattahoochee. 
It  may  be  reached  by  a  Forest  Service  road  off  State  Route  60  from 
Suches,  or  more  directly  from  US  19-129  by  Wolf  Pen  Gap,  about 
15  miles  south  of  Blairsville. 

Lake  Winfield  Scott  is  a  20-acre  lake  surrounded  by  a  250-acre 
recreation  area,  well  forested.  The  altitude  is  more  than  2900  feet. 
Though  the  lake  is  artificial  its  level  does  not  vary.  Quite  popular 
for  camping,  it  also  has  facilities  for  bathing  and  picnicking,  and 
sites  for  summer  cottages — a  Forest  Service  custom  of  which  any 
citizen  may  take  advantage  if  he  wishes  to  build  a  summer  cottage 
on  Forest  Service  land. 

Blood  Mountain  (4463  ft.),  the  second  highest  in  Georgia,  is  2 
miles  from  the  recreation  area. 

Panther  Creek  Picnic  Area 

This  area  is  located  right  off  US  23,  just  south  of  Tallulah  Falls. 
It  is  a  convenient  picnic  ground,  small,  wooded,  and  quite  attractive. 
The  picnic  area  lies  alongside  Panther  Creek,  a  sizable  mountain 
stream.  There  are  two  picnic  shelters  and  several  picnic  tables  along 
the  stream. 

Nearby  Tallulah  Falls  no  longer  fall  because  the  water  has  been 
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diverted  through  a  tunnel;  but  Tallulah  Gorge,  1000  feet  deep,  is 
worth  exploring.  A  footpath  leads  down  into  the  gorge,  not  from 
Panther  Creek  but  from  the  gorge's  commercialized  observation  point. 

Pigeon  Creek  Picnic  Area 

This  is  a  heavily  used  wayside  facility  on  State  Route  60,  south  of 
the  town  of  Blue  Ridge.  There  are  over  200  picnic  tables  here.  The 
popularity  of  this  area  is  due  in  a  large  measure  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
on  a  nice  scenic  drive. 

Rabun  Beach 

Located  on  a  lakeside  road,  3  miles  west  of  Lakemont,  off  US  23, 
this  is  a  well-developed  swimming,  picnic,  and  camping  area  on  the 
shore  of  Lake  Rabun,  one  of  the  Georgia  Power  Company  lakes.  In 
comparison  with  the  jammed-up  shanties  and  summer  cottages  that 
line  the  approach  road  around  the  lake,  Rabun  Beach  is  relatively 
attractive  though  it  is  subject  to  the  fluctuating  water  level  which, 
in  dry  seasons,  ruins  the  swimming  and  shore  line.  There  is  a  camp- 
ing and  trailer  area  across  the  road  from  the  day-use  area.  It  lies  on 
a  wooded  hillside  with  all  camping  sites  separated  from  each  other 
so  that  each  site  seems  to  have  the  woods  to  itself.  There  is  a  nice 
CCC-built  bathhouse  on  the  beach  and  a  pleasant  picnic  ground  with 
a  covered  picnic  shelter. 

Tray  Mountain  Picnic  Area 

This  is  a  tiny  site,  only  3  tables,  right  on  the  Blue  Ridge  crest.  It 
is  reached  by  a  Forest  Service  road  from  Helen,  on  State  Route  75. 
The  drive  into  the  area  is  a  scenic  one,  and  while  there  is  no  view 
from  the  picnic  spot  itself,  there  are  good  views  close  by. 

Warwoman  Dell  Picnic  Area 

Located  3  miles  east  of  Clayton  and  US  23,  this  is  a  very  simple 
picnic  area  in  a  rhododendron  thicket,  deep  in  a  narrow,  cool  dell. 
A  tiny  stream  flows  through  the  area.  Best  suited  for  local  use. 
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Woody  Cap  Picnic  Area 

Located  on  State  Route  60,  12  miles  north  of  Dahlonega,  this  area 
sits  right  on  top  of  the  Blue  Ridge  with  good  views  both  north  and 
south.  Black  Mountain  is  about  half  a  mile  from  this  area,  reached 
by  trail.  There  is  an  observation  tower  at  the  summit. 

STATE  AREAS 

Season:  With  the  exception  of  Cloudland  Canyon,  Fort  Moun- 
tain, and  Vogel  State  Parks,  all  the  parks  in  Georgia  are  open  all 
year.  These  other  three  parks  are  open  from  April  1  to  December  1. 

Fees:  There  are  no  admission  fees  to  the  Georgia  parks.  Cabins 
rent  for  approximately  $2  a  night,  $12  a  week.  Lodge  accommoda- 
tions, where  available,  are  a  little  higher.  Deposit  required  for 
reservations  in  season. 

Alexander  H.  Stephens  Memorial  Park 

Located  within  the  city  limits  of  Crawfordville,  on  State  Route  12, 
this  park  is  primarily  a  historic  shrine,  containing  the  restored  home 
of  Alexander  Stephens,  Confederate  statesman.  There  are  swimming 
and  picnicking  facilities  within  the  park,  and  an  adjacent  one-time 
RDA  area,  now  part  of  the  park  and  reserved  for  group  use.  Craw- 
fordville is  in  northeast  Georgia. 

Chehaw  Stare  Park 

This  is  a  small  park,  located  only  a  couple  of  miles  north  of  the 
large  town  of  Albany,  on  US  19.  It  consists  primarily  of  picnic 
grounds  with  several  covered  picnic  shelters,  and  woodland  trails 
through  heavy  moss-hung  forest  growth  for  which  the  park  is  noted. 
Open  all  year  round,  it  is  a  wayside  convenience  for  travelers  on  US 
19. 

Cloudland  Canyon  State  Park 

Location:  In  the  extreme  northwest  corner  of  Georgia,  near 
Trenton,  a  town  on  US  11.  The  park  is  on  State  Route  23,  near  its 
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intersection  with  State  Route  2,  and  is  only  20  miles  south  of  Chat- 
tanooga, Tennessee. 

Features  and  Facilities:  Containing  Sittons  Gulch  and  some  of 
what  has  been  described  as  the  most  majestic  scenery  in  Georgia, 
this  park  is  just  in  the  process  of  development.  A  picnic  area  is  be- 
ing constructed  and  should  be  open  in  1950.  Several  miles  of  wind- 
ing trail  have  been  cleared  in  the  park  and  immediate  plans  call 
for  the  renovation  of  former  CCC  buildings  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  overnight  guests.  There  is  a  refreshment  concession  in  the 
park. 

Crooked  River  State  Park 

Location:  Near  the  fishing  village  of  St.  Marys,  in  the  very  south- 
east corner  of  Georgia.  The  park  is  reached  by  State  Route  40,  and 
is  11  miles  east  of  Kingsland  and  US  17,  from  a  point  about  midway 
between  Jacksonville  and  Brunswick. 

Features  and  Facilities:  This  is  a  newly  developed  area  built 
beside  the  former  undeveloped  state  park  which  protected  the  Santa 
Maria  Mission,  an  unusually  well-preserved  example  of  the  "tabby" 
( earth  and  shell )  construction  once  common  to  this  region. 

This  park  is  a  sportsman's  delight.  It  lies  in  an  area  famous  for 
marsh-hen  hunting,  its  several  hundred  acres  affording  what  is 
claimed  to  be  some  of  the  finest  marsh-hen  cover  in  the  East.  If  you 
want  to  hunt  this  bird,  the  state  will  furnish,  on  a  rental  basis,  the 
necessary  boots.  ( That's  boots,  not  boats. )  Nor  is  this  all.  If  you  want 
to  fish,  the  state  has  provided  a  brand-new  dock  from  which  you 
may  fish  without  charge.  Fish  here  are  salt-water  trout,  flounder,  and 
drum. 

There  are  10  cottages  at  Crooked  River,  available  by  the  day  or 
for  as  long  as  2  weeks  at  a  stretch.  They  are  modern,  and  though  I 
have  not  seen  them,  I  can  say  that  if  they  are  in  keeping  with  the 
rest  of  the  state's  facilities  they  should  be  in  good  condition.  The 
park  also  boasts  a  brand-new  swimming  pool,  and  for  those  who 
care  for  games  there  is  equipment  for  badminton,  archery,  volley- 
ball, shufHeboard,  horseshoes,  and  croquet.  There  is  also  a  children's 
playground.  Boats  for  rent.  Souvenir  and  refreshment  stand. 
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(The  marsh-hen  season  opens  October  1  and  closes  on  November 
30.  Hunting  is  best  at  high  tide. ) 

Fort  Mountain  State  Park 

Location:  Within  the  Chattahoochee  National  Forest  in  north- 
west Georgia,  about  35  miles  southeast  of  Chattanooga  on  US  76.  The 
park  is  north  of  US  76  by  a  short  access  road,  6  miles  east  of  Chats- 
worth. 

Features  and  Facilities:  Located  high  among  the  southernmost 
peaks  of  the  Blue  Ridges,  this  is  the  best  scenic  mountain  park  in  the 
state.  The  park  is  now  only  moderately  developed  but  apparently 
Georgia  plans  to  make  this  over  into  a  very  complete  recreation  area. 
Its  altitude,  2800  feet,  makes  it  attractive  to  Georgians  in  the  sum- 
mer. Chief  historical  attraction  of  the  mountain  is  the  high  fort 
which  crowns  it,  believed  to  have  been  built  by  the  Indians  to  resist 
De  Soto's  invaders  in  the  early  1500's. 

The  mountain  scenery  is,  for  Georgia,  unusually  fine.  Also  un- 
usual is  the  park's  little  fishing  lake,  2800  feet  being  high  for  any 
southern  body  of  water.  Good  sport  fishing  here  for  trout  and  bream 
in  the  lake's  cool  waters. 

This  is  a  good  hiking  park  with  excellent  views  for  the  climber  as 
well  as  the  motorist.  A  stone  observation  tower  has  been  constructed 
on  one  of  the  high  peaks. 

There  are  2  new  overnight  cabins  and  10  trailer  sites,  picnic  areas, 
children's  playground,  refreshment  stand  and  caretaker  on  premises. 
This  is  one  of  the  parks  that  is  closed  in  the  winter. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  State  Park  (Pine  Mountain,  locally) 

Location:  Near  Warm  Springs  in  western  Georgia,  about  30 
miles  from  Columbus  and  the  Alabama  border.  The  park  lies  along 
a  scenic  drive,  State  Route  190,  one  end  of  which  meets  US  27  just 
south  of  Chipley.  The  Warm  Springs  end  is  approached  by  State 
Route  85,  south  from  Warm  Springs. 

Features  and  Facilities:  A  completely  equipped  recreation  area, 
one  of  Georgia's  best,  the  park  is  a  sort  of  miniature  Shenandoah 
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National  Park,  lying  along  the  ridge  and  sides  of  Pine  Mountain, 
a  comparatively  high  ridge  for  this  section  of  Georgia.  The  view 
from  the  scenic  road  and  from  the  Inn's  dining  and  dancing  terraces 
is  a  pleasant  one,  and  the  major  attraction  in  the  park. 

There  are  2  picnic  grounds,  a  14-acre  stocked  fishing  lake,  an  ex- 
cellent swimming  pool  and  bathhouse  with  illumination  for  night 
bathing,  a  good  restaurant  with  outdoor  dining  terrace  and  separate 
dancing  terrace,  2  groups  of  cabins — 1  for  overnight  use  and  1  for 
vacation  use.  Overnight  cabins  are  completely  furnished  with  bed 
and  bath  linens. 

Hard  Labor  Creek  State  Park 

Located  on  State  Route  12,  about  50  miles  due  east  of  Atlanta, 
this  park  is  primarily  intended  for  organized  group  use  though  there 
is  one  day-use  fishing-swimming-picnicking  area  on  Lake  Brantley. 
Though  US  129  passes  10  miles  to  the  east  of  the  park,  this  recreation 
area  is  located  well  off  the  general  north-south  tourist  routes  and 
is  of  little  value  to  the  out-of-state  vacationer. 

Indian  Springs  State  Park 

Located  in  north-central  Georgia,  on  State  Route  42,  6  miles  south 
of  Jackson,  this  is  a  very  unusual  "state  park"  because  it  centers 
around  a  mineral  springs  rather  than  any  special  outdoor  setting.  The 
park  contains  picnic  grounds  and  the  usual  springs  found  at  any  spa. 
Admission  to  the  springs  is  free. 

Jekyll  Island  State  Park 

Location:  The  park  at  this  writing  may  be  reached  only  by  plane 
or  boat  from  Brunswick.  Very  shortly,  though,  an  access  road  to  the 
park  will  meet  US  17  a  few  miles  south  of  Brunswick. 

The  ferry  schedule  is  not  stable  enough  to  be  presented  here,  but 
it  seems  to  leave  three  times  daily,  morning,  noon,  and  late  afternoon, 
from  Brunswick  for  Jekyll.  Its  return  from  the  island  is  late  morning, 
midafternoon,  and  early  evening.  I  suggest  that  tourists  who  make 
reservations  ask  Jekyll  for  the  latest  ferry  data  at  the  same  time. 
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The  plane  fare  from  Brunswick  is  $3  a  round  trip.  Ferry  fare  is 
just  half  that,  $1.50.  Distance  is  9  miles,  plane  or  ferry. 

Features  and  Facilities:  A  sea  island  about  10  miles  long  and  a 
mile  and  a  half  wide,  Jekyll  has  an  excellent  hard  sand  beach  on  the 
Atlantic  side  and  docking  facilities  on  the  inland  side,  along  the 
intercoastal  waterway.  The  park  is  still  somewhat  undeveloped  as 
a  state  park  facility,  but  the  club  facilities  are  sufficient  to  serve 
the  public  needs  for  the  present.  The  winter  climate  is  just  about 
the  same  as  that  found  on  any  of  the  Florida  beaches  from  Daytona 
north. 

Jekyll  has  both  beauty  and  scenic  attraction.  Oglethorpe  once 
lived  on  the  island  and  some  of  the  ruins  of  his  barracks  remain.  The 
island  is  interlaced  with  a  network  of  roads,  bicycle  paths,  and  foot- 
paths which  wind  through  lovely  moss-hung  forests  of  great  water 
oaks,  scenery  which  was  the  atmosphere  so  successfully  exploited  by 
the  Sea  Island  writer,  Du  Bose  Heyward. 

The  Jekyll  Island  Hotel  and  other  facilities  provide  more  than  400 
rooms,  in  addition  to  a  dining  room,  cafeteria,  and  snack  bar.  Nine 
holes  of  the  club's  original  eighteen-hole  course  have  been  renovated 
and  are  ready  for  use.  There  are  several  outdoor  tennis  courts  and  two 
outdoor  swimming  pools.  Free  movies  nightly  at  the  hotel  in  sea- 
son. Summer  theatricals  six  nights  weekly  at  the  Crook- Ye-Neck 
Theater.  Bicycles  for  rent  for  use  on  the  island's  35  miles  of  roads. 

Rooms  here  rent  from  $1  to  $3  a  person.  Application  should  be 
made  in  advance  to  the  Manager,  Jekyll  Island  State  Park,  Bruns- 
wick, Ga. 

Laura  S.  Walker  State  Park 

Location:  At  the  edge  of  the  Okefeenokee  Swamp  in  southeast- 
ern Georgia,  close  to  the  town  of  Waycross.  The  park  has  two  en- 
trances, one  on  US  1  and  one  on  State  Route  50  (US  84).  Both  en- 
trances are  about  10  miles  southeast  of  Waycross. 

Features  and  Facilities:  This  park  is  not  exceptional  in  spite  of 
its  proximity  to  the  interesting  swamp  area  of  the  Okefeenokee. 
Primarily  a  convenience  for  the  town  of  Waycross  and  the  farm  areas 
around  it,  Laura  Walker  is  mostly  a  swimming  and  picnic  area  on 
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Lake  Walker,  a  good  fishing  lake.  The  park  is  in  a  typical  Georgia 
pine  flat,  and  except  for  the  lake  has  little  to  attract  the  tourist.  On 
the  south  end  of  the  lake  there  is  a  stand  of  cypress  which  indicates 
in  a  small  way  the  character  of  the  Okef eenokee  Swamp,  lying  to  the 
south. 

Boats  for  rent  for  fishing,  refreshment  stand,  and  a  large  enclosed 
dancing  pavilion. 

Little  Ocmulgee  State  Park 

Location:  In  south-central  Georgia,  3  miles  north  of  McRae  on 
US  319. 

Features  and  Facilities:  I  have  not  seen  this  park  since  the  war, 
but  it  used  to  be  very  attractive.  Apparently  it  was  allowed  to  de- 
teriorate, but  recently  attempts  have  been  made  to  renovate  the 
area,  chief  need  being  reconstruction  of  a  dam  which  had  given  way 
and  emptied  the  swimming  hole. 

The  park  is  a  combination  of  interesting  swamplands  and  high 
rolling  sand  hills,  dotted  with  Georgia  pines.  A  stream  flows  through 
the  whole  area.  There  is  a  nice  picnic  ground  and  a  combination  re- 
freshment stand  and  dance  pavilion,  state-operated.  There  are  4 
furnished  cabins  but  at  present  they  are  rented  by  the  month  only. 

Magnolia  Spring  State  Park 

Location:  In  northeast  Georgia,  about  50  miles  south  of  the 
South  Carolina  border  city  of  Augusta.  The  park  is  right  on  US 
25,  the  Augusta-Savannah  road. 

Features  and  Facilities:  Magnolia  Spring  is  obviously  the  local 
swimming  hole  and  picnic  area  for  this  section  of  Georgia.  There  are 
two  artificial  lakes  within  the  park,  both  of  them  well  stocked  for 
fishermen.  I  am  told  by  people  nearby  that  the  park's  restaurant 
serves  good  meals,  and  this  is  probably  true  because  the  state  is 
endeavoring  to  provide  good  inexpensive  meals  in  its  parks. 

The  spring  from  which  the  park  takes  its  name  is  very  clear,  cold, 
and  prodigious,  supplying  an  estimated  9  million  gallons  of  water 
daily. 
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There  is  an  open  picnic  grove,  bathhouse  and  swimming  beach, 
picnic  shelters,  restaurant,  boats  for  rent.  They  apparently  drain  the 
lakes  out  of  season — which  does  not  improve  the  park's  appearance. 

Veterans  Lake  State  Park 

This  is  a  very  new  and  only  partially  developed  park.  Located  in 
south-central  Georgia,  10  miles  east  of  Cordele  and  US  41,  on  US 
280.  The  park  is  on  a  long,  narrow  lake,  formed  by  a  power  dam, 
known  locally  as  Lake  Blackshear.  The  area  has  a  rudimentary  picnic 
ground  and  the  beginnings  of  a  magnificent  $250,000  clubhouse. 
The  big  attraction  at  present  is  the  lake  fishing  for  trout,  bream, 
bass,  white  perch,  and  catfish.  There  are  sandy  swimming  beaches, 
but  the  power  dam  spells  fluctuating  water  level  to  me.  The  develop- 
ment plan  includes  a  race  track  and  a  golf  course. 

Vogel  State  Park 

Location:  In  the  Chattahoochee  National  Forest  in  the  north 
Georgia  mountains.  Vogel  is  on  combined  US  19  and  129,  one  of  the 
main  approaches  to  the  Great  Smokies  from  the  south.  The  park  is 
11  miles  south  of  Blairsville,  a  popular  resort  town. 

Features  and  Facilities:  Vogel  is  Georgia's  best  all-around  moun- 
tain park,  very  well  equipped  with  recreation  facilities  and  the 
scenery  to  go  with  them.  The  park  is  in  a  heavily  forested  mountain 
wilderness,  on  land  leased  to  the  state  by  the  Forest  Service. 

Heart  of  the  park's  recreation  area  is  Lake  Trahlyta,  around 
which  have  been  grouped  several  vacation  cabins,  the  Inn  and  the 
attractive  beach  and  bathhouse.  The  lake  lies  in  a  deep  bowl  be- 
tween two  mountains,  and  the  lake  shore  has  been  utilized  to  pro- 
vide an  attractive  setting  for  the  Inn  and  the  bathhouse  with  its 
observation  terraces. 

Within  the  park  there  are  many  hiking  trails,  a  portion  of  the 
Appalachian  Trail  and  several  scenic  specialities,  among  them  the 
105-foot  Notteley  Falls  and  the  panorama  view  from  the  summit  of 
Blood  Mountain  ( 4463  ft. ) . 

Vogel  gets  heavy  use  in  the  summer  months,  but  tourists  who  are 
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in  the  Great  Smokies  region  in  the  spring  or  fall  may  find  the  park 
an  enjoyable  stopping  place  from  which  to  base  exploratory  trips  into 
the  north  Georgia  mountain  region.  The  park  certainly  belongs  on 
the  itinerary  of  the  sight-seeing  tourist  who  plans  to  be  in  the  vicinity. 
At  the  same  time  I  would  say  that  this  is  just  about  as  far  south  into 
Georgia  as  a  mountain  vacation  ought  to  reach.  You  are  losing 
altitude  rapidly  when  you  leave  North  Carolina  and  head  south,  and 
beyond  places  like  Vogel  the  deep  gorges  characteristic  of  the  fall 
line  between  mountains  and  plains  begin,  and  before  you  know 
it  you  are  in  the  red  clay  farm  country  and  the  mountains  are  lost 
behind  you. 

There  is  a  state-operated  lakeside  restaurant  and  overnight  lodge. 
Also  29  cottages,  reservations  for  which  open  March  1.  In  off- 
summer  months  these  are  more  readily  available  for  overnight  ac- 
commodation than  otherwise.  Everything  furnished  except  bed  and 
bath  linen.  For  reservations  write  the  Park  Supervisor,  Blairsville, 
Ga. 

There  are  picnic  grounds  at  Notteley  Falls,  excellent  swimming 
facilities  with  special  areas  for  children,  boats  and  a  sailboat  for 
rent,  and  free  games  equipment. 

For  further  information  write: 

Georgia  State  Parks 
State  Capitol  Building 
Atlanta,  Georgia 

Forest  Supervisor 
Chattahoochee  National  Forest 
Gainesville,  Georgia 
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1.  Florida  Caverns  State  Park  4.  Highlands  Hammock  State  Park 

2.  Fort  Clinch  State  Park  5.  Hillsborough  River  State  Park 

3.  Gold  Head  Branch  State  Park  6.  Myakka  River  State  Park 

7.  Torreya  State  Park 
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Recently  a  National  Park  official,  waxing  enthusiastic  about  the 
movement  to  preserve  unusual  areas  in  Florida  under  state  and 
national  protection,  exclaimed  to  me,  "Why,  the  whole  state  of  Florida 
ought  to  be  one  big  National  Park!" 

In  a  way,  of  course,  he  was  right.  This  lovely,  lush  land  of  innocent 
sunshine  and  wide  blue  sky  deserves  a  better  fate  than  it  has  had  at 
the  hands  of  successive  waves  of  real-estate  developers,  hot-dog 
stand  proprietors,  sign  painters  and  neon  specialists,  and  the  many 
industrialists  whose  machine  operations  have  taken  surprisingly  large 
chunks  out  of  the  tropical  landscape  of  Florida. 

Only  in  the  last  few  years  has  there  been  any  sort  of  a  public 
awareness  of  the  special  inland  beauties  of  Florida.  The  emphasis 
has  always  been  on  the  wonderful  beaches  and  the  abundant  sun- 
shine. 

Oddly  enough,  it  seems  to  have  been  the  commercial  exploiters 
who  focused  the  attention  of  tourist  and  resident  alike  on  the  peculiar 
charms  of  inland  Florida.  They,  the  exploiters,  took  their  ravines, 
flowing  springs,  cypress  swamps,  and  jungle  gardens,  put  fences 
around  them  and  charged  a  stiff  admission  which  made  visitors  ap- 
preciate what  they  saw  when  they  saw  it.  Since  no  private  enter- 
prise has  a  monopoly  on  Florida's  natural  beauty,  the  relative  interest 
in  the  more  attractive,  publicly  owned  lands  seems  to  have  grown  in 
direct  proportion  with  the  attendance  figures  at  the  tollgates  of  the 
commercial  areas.  This,  plus  the  added  impetus  of  the  newly  created 
National  Park,  has  made  the  Florida  tourist  far  more  landscape- 
conscious  than  he  was  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago. 

Until  the  CCC  developed  public-use  facilities  in  several  park  and 
forest  areas,  Florida's  own  interest  in  her  potential  park  lands  was 
virtually  nil.  Today  the  state  park  director  is  pressing  a  10-million- 
dollar  development  program  on  the  legislative  budget  committees, 
for  his  CCC-built  facilities  are  crowded  and  the  visiting  hordes  in 
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Florida  seek  nonseashore  recreation  as  they  never  have  before. 
They  are  beginning  to  see  the  beauty  in  the  cypress  swamps,  the 
marshy  palm  clusters,  the  flowing  springs  and  rivers,  and  the  vast 
sweep  of  grassy  Everglades. 

I  have,  in  my  own  small  sphere,  noted  this  increased  public  inter- 
est. People  who  are  going  south  constantly  ask  me  what  they  should 
see  in  Florida,  where  the  interesting  places  are  to  be  found  and  how 
to  see  the  Everglades.  I  can  remember  that  only  a  few  years  ago  the 
Tamiami  Trail  was  a  novel  cross-state  run  and  nothing  more  than  an 
engineering  marvel.  Yet  until  the  recent  emergence  of  a  few  devel- 
oped jungle  areas — if  I  may  call  them  that — the  Tamiami  Trail  was 
as  close  as  anyone  got  to  the  out-of-doors  in  inland  Florida.  Today 
I  find  that  people  are  genuinely  interested  in  seeking  out  pretty 
country  in  Florida,  and  they  are  poking  into  the  byways  and  back 
regions  looking  for  it.  Of  course  the  interesting  backwoods  have 
been  there  all  along  but  the  competition  of  the  glamorous  beaches 
was  too  much  for  them. 

Because  southern  Florida  is  a  relatively  young  population  zone, 
it  was  not  until  comparatively  recently  that  anyone  became  con- 
cerned with  the  question  of  public  lands  for  recreation  and  conserva- 
tion. As  is  the  case  in  most  of  the  states,  almost  everything  dates  from 
the  early  thirties  and  the  CCC  program,  as  far  as  park  recreation  is 
concerned.  At  the  same  time,  Florida's  picture  was  influenced  to  a 
great  extent  by  the  absence  of  any  pressing  public  need  for  special 
recreation  areas. 

Florida's  biggest  crop  is  tourists,  and  since  the  state  is  keenly 
aware  of  its  responsibilities  toward  these  profitable  visitors,  the 
state's  Park  Service  is  not  bound  to  consider  local  resident  use  first 
and  tourist  appeal  second.  Nonetheless,  the  original  park  system 
was  built  somewhat  along  the  local-use  pattern,  so  that  it  is  chiefly 
with  the  new  and  undeveloped  park  areas  that  the  interest  of  tomor- 
row's Florida  visitors  will  lie. 

At  present  the  park  and  forest  recreation  picture  in  Florida  is 
sketchy  on  more  than  one  count.  In  the  first  place,  the  Florida  State 
Park  System  is  limited  to  but  three  fully  developed  major  areas — Gold 
Head  Branch  near  Jacksonville,  Hillsborough  River  near  Tampa, 
and  Myakka  River  near  Sarasota.  Highlands  Hammock  State  Park 
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is  really  the  scenic  gem  of  the  system  but  it  is  not  adequately  devel- 
oped as  a  completely  useful  state  park  at  present. 

Several  of  Florida's  state  parks  are  not  in  any  sense  recreation 
areas,  and  several  more  are  merely  pieces  of  totally  undeveloped 
property  owned  by  the  state.  Not  until  the  state  legislature  turns 
loose  more  funds  to  the  Florida  Park  Service  will  these  undeveloped 
areas  be  of  any  recreational  value.  However,  it  is  worth  noting  that 
when  these  dormant  areas  are  developed,  Florida  will  have  a  magnifi- 
cent string  of  beach  and  inland  parks. 

At  present  there  is  no  functioning  "seashore"  park  in  Florida,  but 
except  in  congested  municipal  areas  there  is  no  restriction  of  the 
free  use  of  Florida's  famous  Atlantic  and  Gulf  beaches.  In  other 
words,  the  public  already  has  free  access  to  most  of  Florida's  sun 
and  surf -bathing  area. 

In  addition  to  the  state  park  facilities,  Florida  embraces  our  new- 
est National  Park,  the  Everglades,  and  three  small  National  Forests, 
the  Apalachicola,  Osceola,  and  Ocala.  In  only  one  of  these,  the 
Ocala,  lying  in  north-central  Florida,  is  there  a  major  developed 
recreation  area.  The  Everglades  National  Park,  upon  which  I  will 
expand  in  detail,  is  so  new  that  as  a  public  recreation  area  it  offers 
virtually  nothing  to  the  rank-and-file  tourist  as  yet. 

As  a  result  of  all  this  you  will  find  in  Florida  a  rather  disorganized 
public  recreation  system,  with  forests  on  which  recreation  is  second- 
ary, state  parks  that  have  not  fully  developed  their  state-wide  po- 
tentialities, and  a  National  Park  which  is  probably  the  most  im- 
penetrable in  the  whole  park  system. 

If  this  sounds  dismal,  it  is  not  quite  the  atmosphere  I  intend  to 
convey.  But  the  setup  is  a  little  hard  to  sink  your  teeth  into,  especially 
if  you  are  a  nonresident  visitor  eager  to  use  the  state's  public  recrea- 
tion facilities  to  the  utmost.  At  this  stage  of  state  and  National  Park 
development  in  Florida,  the  average  out-of-door  vacationist  cannot 
build  a  complete  holiday  around  public  areas;  but  on  the  other  hand, 
those  areas  which  are  available  have  so  much  to  commend  them 
to  the  tourist  that  I  think  he  ought  to  give  them  serious  consideration 
when  planning  any  sort  of  Florida  vacation. 

Vacationers  in  Florida  should  make  every  effort  to  see  Highlands 
Hammock  State  Park,  if  nothing  else.  Until  the  Everglades  National 
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Park  becomes  more  readily  accessible,  I  would  place  Highlands 
Hammock  at  the  top  of  the  list. 

Then  I  would  urge  the  tourist  to  make  the  best  of  whatever  time 
and  his  energies  permit  of  an  exploration  of  the  National  Park  area. 
Myakka  River  State  Park  is  worth  at  least  an  afternoon  with  a  picnic 
basket,  and  the  Hillsborough  River  State  Park  is  a  conveniently 
located  natural  attraction  which  will  hold  you  for  as  much  as  an  hour 
even  if  you  are  hoarding  time. 

Juniper  Springs  Recreation  Area  in  the  Ocala  National  Forest 
offers  a  very  pleasant  contrast  to  the  magnificent  but  highly  devel- 
oped commercial  show  of  Silver  Springs,  which  is  rightly  a  "must" 
on  every  Florida  visitor's  list.  That  is  not  a  commercial  plug.  I  tell 
everyone  who  asks  that  there  are  two  commercial  attractions  in 
Florida  that  must  not  be  missed  by  sight-seers.  One  is  the  remarkable 
Silver  Springs  and  the  other  the  Marineland  aquarium. 

Everglades  National  Park 

Since  it  has  been  the  subject  of  so  much  contemporary  publicity 
and  general  tourist  interest,  let  us  consider  the  new  National  Park 
in  some  detail. 

When  they  say  that  this  is  utterly  unlike  any  other  national 
preserve,  they  are  not  just  making  Florida  propaganda.  The  Ever- 
glades National  Park  is  so  totally  unlike  the  rest  of  our  National 
Parks  that  it  has  engendered  a  body  of  opinion  which  feels  that  per- 
haps the  park  is  not  worthy  of  National  Park  status.  Though  I  do  not 
agree  with  this  thesis,  I  can  appreciate  its  origin  and  can  understand 
why  the  park  does  not  fit  into  the  general  public's  idea  of  a  National 
Park. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  vertical  scenery.  We  ordinarily  think 
of  National  Parks  as  being  areas  of  great  heights,  spectacular  canyons, 
mighty,  rearing  headlands,  or  awe-inspiring  craters,  and  everywhere 
the  magnificent  vista.  The  Everglades  has  none  of  these;  it  is  as 
level  as  a  billiard  table.  Furthermore,  to  the  casual  eye,  it  looks 
a  little  dull,  unless  you  know  what  you  are  looking  for. 

I  find  that  many  people  are  disappointed  in  the  Everglades  be- 
cause they  have  the  wrong  picture  in  their  minds  before  they  get 
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there.  The  Everglades  they  expect  to  see  is  a  mysterious  moss-hung 
cypress  swamp,  dark  and  dangerous,  pierced  by  strange  tropical 
rivers  and  teeming  with  the  hazards  of  the  jungle — the  alligators 
on  the  banks,  the  lesser  and  more  deadly  reptiles  hanging  from  the 
trees. 

So  when  they  get  to  the  'Glades,  what  do  they  see?  Just  endless 
miles  of  prairielike  flatlands,  a  vast  level  desert  of  wind-waved  saw- 
grass,  broken  now  and  then  by  things  that  look  exactly  like  the  typical 
picture  of  an  oasis,  little  islands  of  palm  trees  and  vegetation.  Out 
on  the  Tamiami  Trail,  for  instance,  this  landscape  just  continues  right 
out  to  the  horizon  line,  as  desolate  a  vastness  as  any  temporary  fugi- 
tive from  the  sidewalks  of  New  York  may  hope  to  see  in  his  lifetime. 
To  a  man  expecting  an  African  jungle,  the  first  view  of  the  'Glades  is 
shattering.  To  many  passers-by,  who  see  only  the  surface,  it  rapidly 
becomes  monotonous. 

The  Everglades  National  Park  lies  entirely  to  the  south  of  the 
Tamiami  Trail,  the  cross-state  highway  from  Fort  Myers  to  Miami. 
Its  most  important  area  is  that  part  which  lies  along  the  Gulf  waters 
west  and  north  of  Cape  Sable,  and  along  and  in  Florida  Bay  to  the 
east  and  northeast.  The  park  sits  on  the  very  tip  of  the  Florida  main- 
land and  encompasses  most  of  the  islands  in  Florida  Bay  as  well. 

To  understand  this  you  must  look  at  a  map,  for  Florida  Bay  is  that 
body  of  variegated  blue-green  water  lying  between  the  long  chain 
of  the  Florida  Keys  and  the  mainland  to  the  west.  It  offers  sheltered, 
shallow  water  in  which  hundreds  of  little  mangrove  islands  rise  from 
the  milky  marl,  the  white,  muddy  clay  which  gives  a  reflector  base 
to  the  color-producing  combination  of  tropical  sky,  water,  and  bot- 
tom, which  create  the  indescribably  rich  blues  and  greens  that  are 
characteristic  of  these  waters. 

The  Florida  Bay  islands  and  the  mainland  in  the  Cape  Sable  region 
are  the  principal  reasons  for  the  existence  of  the  National  Park,  for 
in  these  mangrove  swamps  are  the  breeding  grounds  and  nesting 
places  of  the  exotic  tropical  birds  that  are,  to  my  mind,  the  very 
keystone  of  this  National  Park. 

Behind  this  shore  line  there  are  nearly  half  a  million  acres  which 
will,  when  the  park  is  finally  solidified,  make  up  the  main  body  of 
the  preserve.  To  the  naturalist,  this  inland  body  is  as  important  and 
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interesting  as  the  shore  line,  but  in  a  more  general  consideration, 
this  back  country  is  chiefly  important  as  the  reservoir  from  which 
the  breeding  grounds  draw  their  water.  I  feel  reasonably  certain  that 
the  general  public  will  never  find  this  back  country  especially  in- 
teresting. The  birds  are  going  to  be  the  big  attraction  in  the  park, 
and  getting  the  public  in  to  see  the  birds — without  frightening  the 
latter  and  inconveniencing  the  former — will,  I  think,  constitute  the 
main  problem  in  developing  the  Everglades  National  Park  for 
general  use. 

The  birds!  They  are  unbelievable,  some  in  their  beauty,  some  in 
their  multitude.  Rarest  of  all  the  birds  in  the  park  are  the  roseate 
spoonbills,  flamingo-colored  birds  left  over  from  prehistoric  times. 
So  rare  that  it  almost  disappeared  from  view,  the  roseate  spoonbill 
is  the  most  cherished  bird  in  the  park.  Under  the  care  of  first  the 
Audubon  Society  and  later  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  the  roseate 
spoonbill  flock  has  made  a  very  slow  recovery  from  the  edge  of  dis- 
appearance and  is  now  definitely  growing  in  population.  But  even 
so,  there  are  only  a  few  hundred  of  the  strange  and  beautiful  crea- 
tures known  to  be  in  the  Florida  Bay  region. 

Deep  in  the  coastal  mangrove  tangles  are  the  rookeries  of  the 
heron  and  egret — the  snowy  and  the  reddish  egret,  Ward's  heron 
and  the  great  white  heron,  ibis  and  swallow-tail  kites,  and  many 
more  birds  beyond  the  limited  range  of  my  ornithological  capabilities. 
The  impressive  thing  about  these  birds  is  their  numbers,  for  they 
inhabit  the  hidden  lakes  by  the  thousands. 

The  park  is  so  new — it  was  dedicated  in  late  1947 — that  the  Park 
Service  has  been  unable  to  do  more  than  just  the  initial  routine  work 
of  examining  its  new  properties  and  straightening  up  the  outer  edges 
of  the  many  details  which  present  themselves.  There  is  a  "master 
plan"  for  the  park  which  calls  for  a  road  into  and  through  the  most 
interesting  scenic  areas  and  considers  the  forthcoming  responsibility 
of  getting  the  public  into  the  bird  rookeries.  This  means  some  sort 
of  water  approach,  presumably,  and  the  construction  of  unobtrusive 
observation  towers  from  which  visitors  may  see  the  remarkable  teem- 
ing bird  life  of  the  lake  and  bay  reaches  in  the  lower  'Glades. 

I  believe  that  public  enjoyment  of  the  National  Park  will  be  es- 
sentially a  part  of  a  water  experience,  and  that  the  best  of  the  park 
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will  have  to  be  approached  by  boat.  Highways  rob  the  wilderness 
of  its  wildness,  and  a  motor  parkway  through  the  'Glades  will  drive 
the  wild  creatures  back  into  the  inner  fastnesses.  The  few  remain- 
ing examples  of  the  American  crocodile,  the  more  prolific  but  sadly 
decimated  alligator  tribes,  the  very  rare  manatee  (or  sea  cow),  the 
spoonbill,  and  all  the  other  tropical  birds — all  of  these  creatures  if 
they  are  to  be  seen  at  all  must  be  approached  by  boat. 

At  present  the  only  concession  facilities  in  the  park  are  the  twice- 
weekly  two-day  tours  arranged  by  the  Audubon  Society,  and  the 
one-day  Greyhound  bus  trips.  Both  of  these  leave  from  Miami.  The 
Audubon  tour  is  one  of  small  groups  in  station  wagons  to  the  main- 
land of  Cape  Sable  where  a  full  day  is  spent  using  the  Society's 
motorboats  to  penetrate  the  mangrove  thickets  into  the  breeding 
grounds.  The  groups  spend  a  night  on  the  Keys,  at  Ta vernier;  and 
their  second  day  is  in  boats  again,  this  time  on  Florida  Bay  to  see  the 
haunts  of  the  spoonbill. 

But  two  days'  devotion  to  a  safari  primarily  concerned  with  bird 
watching  is  a  pretty  rich  diet  for  the  ordinary  citizen  who  would 
not  know  a  robin  from  a  raven,  and  for  him  the  Greyhound  one-day 
tours  into  the  main  body  of  the  park  are  probably  a  better  bet,  though 
I  must  note  that  the  Audubon  trips  are  a  most  satisfactory  and  filling 
Everglades  experience. 

The  Park  Service  has  a  tour  program  director  to  whom  you  might 
write  if  you  want  more  detailed  information.  The  Audubon  trips 
cost  $10  a  day,  plus  meals  and  hotel  fees.  The  Greyhound  trip  is  $6. 

A  passable  road  penetrates  the  park  and  in  dry  weather  is  open  all 
the  way  to  the  desolate  little  fishing  village  of  Flamingo  on  Cape 
Sable.  En  route  this  road  provides  access  to  Coot  Bay  and  Whitewater 
Bay,  two  large  salt-water  reaches  from  which  one  works  into  the 
breeding  grounds.  The  road  also  traverses  the  little  grove  which 
harbors  one  of  the  last  remaining  stands  of  naturally  growing  royal 
palm  in  Florida.  There  are  better  stands  outside  the  park  but  these 
are  inaccessible  to  the  motorist  and  are  not  under  public  protection. 
Near  this  access  road  there  are  some  populous  rookeries,  but  I  have 
stood  for  nearly  an  hour,  on  occasion,  waiting  for  the  birds  to  amble 
within  easy  range,  only  to  be  constantly  thwarted  by  passing  cars 
which  frighten  them  off. 
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The  Park  Service  has  stopped  all  boat  rentals  within  the  park, 
though  some  boats  may  be  rented  at  Flamingo  and  one  fisherman's 
charter  still  works  out  of  Coot  Bay.  A  sight-seeing  boat  trip  from 
Coot  Bay  is  scheduled  to  begin  operation  in  the  winter  of  1949-1950. 
Details  were  not  available  prior  to  publication. 

note:  To  those  who  carry  their  own  boats  and  canoes,  a  word  of  warn- 
ing. Do  not  under  any  circumstances  attempt  the  waterways  of  the 
Everglades  National  Park  without  a  guide!  Some  of  these  channels  are 
very  tempting,  but  you  are  a  gone  goose  if  you  take  off  into  them  with- 
out a  competent  guide.  You  will  wind  up  in  a  tangle  of  mangroves 
without  a  clue  to  how  to  get  back  to  where  you  started. 

In  this  same  vein,  I  advise  motorists  to  check  their  gasoline  supply 
before  leaving  Homestead,  for  there  are  no  gasoline  facilities  in  the 
park. 

Do  not  be  an  average  visitor  to  the  Everglades,  for  the  average 
visitor  risks  disappointment.  You  have  to  give  the  'Glades  something 
before  it  gives  you  anything,  and  if  you  are  willing  to  give  it  a  little 
time  and  more  than  passing  curiosity,  it  will  reward  you  with  both 
beauty  and  a  strange  exciting  enchantment. 

The  rare,  exotically  colored  and  drawn  tree  snails — you  will  never 
see  them  from  your  car,  but  the  park  rangers  will  show  them  to  you 
if  you  are  interested.  The  baby  tarpon,  so  called,  a  really  sporting 
fish,  lives  in  the  Ingraham  Canal,  along  which  the  road  runs,  and  in 
the  early  evening  the  sportsmen  fish  for  it  for  the  sheer  enjoyment  of 
the  game,  and  toss  it  back  each  time  to  fish  it  again  another  evening. 
Out  on  Cape  Sable,  on  its  wilderness  beaches,  are  the  most  unspoiled 
shell  deposits  in  the  Florida  area,  a  dreamland  for  the  collector. 
Death,  if  it  excites  you,  glides  along  the  roadside  dust  in  the  form  of 
an  occasional  coral  snake,  though  its  presence  provides  more  emo- 
tional experience  than  actual  personal  danger  to  the  individual  visitor. 

For  your  eye  there  will  be  trips  up  the  Shark  River  where  the 
mangrove  trees  rise  higher  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world  and 
the  river  is  a  deep,  green  slot  between  them.  Working  out  from  Ever- 
glades City — outside  the  park,  accessible  from  the  Tamiami  Trail — 
the  sport  fisherman  in  a  rented  boat  already  has  easy  access  to  these 
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great  mangrove  forests — and  excellent  salt-water  fishing  as  well,  for 
Everyglades  City  does  a  steady  business  in  catering  to  sport  fisher- 
men seeking  salt-water  trout,  amber  jack,  jewfish,  snapper,  and 
mackerel. 

But  all  these  things  lie  beneath  the  broad  and  occasionally  mo- 
notonous spread  of  the  endless  Everglades,  and  the  motorist  hurry- 
ing along  the  Tamiami  Trail  never  sees  the  tree  snails,  the  spoon- 
bills, the  orchids,  the  fish,  and  all  the  myriad  wonders  which  make 
the  Everglades  National  Park  worthy  of  its  status.  But  these  things 
are  there,  protected  now  from  the  spoilers,  and  so  rapidly  has  the 
wildlife  in  the  'Glades  adjusted  to  this  protection  that  even  now, 
says  Supervisor  Dan  Beard,  Jr.,  visitors  may  see  a  bobcat  or  a  Florida 
panther  in  the  evening  dusk,  a  rare  sight  indeed  for  the  lay  outdoors- 
man  anywhere  in  our  country. 

Ocala  National  Forest 

The  Ocala  National  Forest,  in  which  Juniper  Springs  and  one  other 
springs  recreation  area  are  to  be  found,  is  the  largest  wildlife 
management  area  in  the  United  States.  There  are  larger  game  pre- 
serves, of  course,  but  no  areas  of  greater  size  where  wildlife  manage- 
ment is  practiced  throughout  the  whole  area. 

Each  year  the  Ocala  National  Forest  is  thrown  open  in  the  late 
fall  for  a  short  well-patronized  deer  season  for  the  purpose  of  thinning 
overgrown  herds.  About  4000  hunters  then  stalk  the  wily  deer  through 
the  preserve.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  only  about  10  per  cent  of 
these  sportsmen  are  successful  in  their  quest,  but  the  forest  is  very 
popular  nonetheless,  and  in  its  depths — along  difficult  sandy  roads 
and  cart  tracks  not  recommended  for  the  tourist — there  are  14  rough 
hunters'  camps  provided  by  the  Forest  Service. 

The  forest  lies  on  top  of  much  of  Florida's  flowing-spring  country, 
and  adjoins  the  famous  Silver  Springs.  About  20  miles  west  of  that 
enterprise  you  will  find  the  relatively  unspoiled  Juniper  Springs,  a 
group  of  two  large  and  several  small  springs  whose  combined  output 
equals  that  of  the  highly  publicized  Silver  Springs  and  its  "billions 
of  gallons." 

The  two  spring  areas  are  not  at  all  similar.  Silver  Springs  has  every- 
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thing  about  it  to  make  it  dramatic,  the  great  clear  depths,  the  sub- 
merged clouds  of  shell  bits  churned  up  by  the  moving  water,  the 
trick  fish  and  the  fossilized  long  boat  of  ancient  explorers  lying  deep 
in  a  watery  cave.  But  after  you  have  done  Silver  Springs,  go  to  see 
Juniper  Springs  and  treat  yourself  to  a  sample  of  what  all  these 
unusual  and  lovely  places  may  have  been  like  in  their  original  beauty, 
free  from  barkers,  bathing  belles,  glass-bottomed  boats  and  out- 
stretched palms. 

During  the  past  two  years  the  State  Road  Department  has  con- 
structed about  40  wayside  picnic  areas  in  Florida.  These  vary  from 
a  single  table  under  a  shade  tree,  with  a  paved  driveway  for  one  car, 
to  elaborate  picnic  parks  with  running  water,  toilet  facilities,  out- 
door fireplaces  or  ovens,  and  parking  areas.  Unfortunately  as  this 
goes  to  press  the  new  Florida  road  maps  on  which  these  areas  will 
be  shown  for  the  first  time  are  not  yet  available,  so  I  can  do  no  more 
than  tell  you  that  the  picnic  waysides  in  Florida  are  very  attractive, 
very  clean  and  fresh,  and  often  located  in  a  highly  scenic  spot.  The 
best  one  that  I  have  seen  is  on  US  19,  at  the  bridge  where  the  road 
crosses  the  Suwannee  River  in  western  Florida,  and  it  is  a  charming 
spot.  I  would  advise  tourists  planning  to  picnic  along  Florida  high- 
ways to  write  the  State  Road  Department  in  Tallahassee  for  one  of 
their  road  maps,  for  they  will  be  available  by  the  time  this  guide  is 
published. 

Hunting  and  Fishing  Digest 

No  hunting  is  allowed  in  the  state  parks  or  National  Parks  in 
Florida.  ( See  above  for  hunting  in  the  Ocala  National  Forest. ) 

Florida  hunting  is  usually  best  in  the  winter.  In  addition  to  the 
usual  small  game,  deer,  black  bear,  wildcat,  panther,  and  wild  turkey 
are  found  in  the  more  remote  districts. 

Florida's  fresh-water  lakes  provide  what  is  regarded  as  some  of  the 
best  black-bass  fishing  in  the  world.  Lakes  and  streams  are  also  well- 
stocked  with  bream,  speckled  perch,  and  crappie. 

Nonresident  licenses:  Fishing,  $7.50  or  $2.25  for  10  days;  hunt- 
ing, $26.50;  10-day  hunting,  $11.50. 
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PUBLIC  RECREATION  AREAS  IN  FLORIDA: 
FEDERAL 

Everglades  National  Park 

Season,  Fees:  The  park  is  open  all  year.  No  fees  for  admis- 
sion. 

Location:  South  of  Miami  by  a  fair  motor  road,  State  Route  27 
from  Florida  City  and  US  1. 

All  other  approaches  are  by  water  from  either  Everglades  City, 
west  of  the  park,  or  the  Florida  Key  villages  of  Key  Largo,  Rock 
Harbor  and  Tavernier. 

Features  and  Facilities:  America's  only  tropical  National  Park, 
this  is  a  vast,  trackless,  watery  wilderness  overgrown  with  an  almost 
impenetrable  saw-grass  tangle.  Pine  and  palm  "hammocks"  stud  the 
inland  area,  while  along  the  coast  the  mangrove  thickets  hide  com- 
plicated labyrinths  of  salt  and  fresh  waterways. 

Chief  animal  attractions  are  the  spoonbill,  the  egret,  and  several 
other  interesting  species  which  nest  in  the  park  in  great  hordes. 
Alligator,  American  crocodile,  panther,  bear,  deer,  bobcat,  and  other 
small  game  are  increasing  under  park  protection. 

The  area  is  a  botanists'  paradise,  much  of  it  still  awaiting  scientific 
exploration. 

There  are  no  public  facilities  in  the  park  at  present.  No  con- 
cessionaires. No  swimming,  no  hiking  trails,  few  picnic  table  facili- 
ties. Fishing  is  permitted  under  state  licensing  laws. 

Ocala  National  Forest 

Season,  Fees:  Open  all  year.  No  fees. 

Alexander  Springs  Picnic  Area 

Located  about  6  miles  south  of  Astor  Park,  on  the  west  side  of 
State  Route  445,  on  the  east  side  of  the  forest,  this  is  a  newly  devel- 
oped area  for  the  convenience  of  picnickers.  The  setting  is  com- 
pletely informal. 
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Juniper  Springs  Recreation  Area 

Location:  On  the  north  side  of  State  Route  40,  thirty  miles  east 
of  Ocala,  44  miles  west  of  Daytona  Beach. 

Features  and  Facilities:  The  Ocala  National  Forest,  in  addition 
to  being  a  large  wildlife  management  area,  is  also  the  largest  existing 
area  of  scrub  pine  in  the  world.  The  rolling  pine-clad  expanses  of  the 
Big  Scrub  have  been  famous  since  Indian  days  for  their  many  beauti- 
ful springs.  Surrounded  by  a  massive  luxuriant  growth  of  tall  pine, 
oak,  and  palmetto,  and  a  deep  cover  of  shrubs  and  low  palms,  these 
springs  are  gems  of  shadowy,  tropical  beauty. 

Such  an  area  is  Juniper  Springs,  deep  in  the  heart  of  the  Big 
Scrub.  There  are  two  large  springs  at  Juniper;  one  for  looking,  one 
for  swimming.  The  spring  for  "looking"  is  spanned  at  one  end  by 
a  simple  wooden  bridge  from  which  you  may  look  down  into  the 
crystal-clear  water  and  watch  the  boiling  sand  as  it  is  pushed  and 
spilled  by  the  powerful  thrust  of  the  incoming  water.  Tame  fish  swim 
up  to  the  spring's  edge,  begging  for  titbits. 

The  swimming  area  is  large  and  pleasant,  and  there  is  a  bath- 
house. The  outflow  of  this  spring  turns  a  water  wheel  attached  to  a 
picturesque  "mill,"  though  the  wheel  does  no  more  than  supply 
electricity  for  the  recreation  area.  There  are  tropical  tentsites  here 
if  you  do  not  mind  the  scorpions — I  do.  Nice  picnic  ground.  A  few 
simple,  sparsely  furnished  cabins. 

Swimming  all  year,  for  the  springs  remain  at  a  constant  72  degrees. 
Canoes  for  rent  from  the  area  manager  for  the  12-mile  canoe  trip 
down  Juniper  Creek  to  Lake  George. 

STATE  AREAS 

Season:  The  Florida  parks  remain  open  all  year. 

Fees:  There  is  car  entrance  fee  of  25  cents  at  most  Florida  parks. 
No  charge  for  picnic  sites.  Vacation  cabins  rent  from  $4  a  day  or 
$25  a  week.  ( Supposedly  not  furnished  with  linens  and  utensils,  but 
for  overnight  needs  the  area  supervisor  usually  supplies  linen  at 
50  cents  extra. )  Tent  and  trailer  use,  25  cents  a  night.  Boat  rent,  25 
cents  an  hour;  canoes,  50  cents.  Bathhouse  lockers,  nominal  fee. 
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Florida  Caverns  State  Park 

Location:  In  northwest  Florida,  near  the  Georgia-Alabama 
border,  3  miles  north  of  Marianna  on  State  Route  167. 

Features  and  Facilities:  This  is  a  limestone  cavern  formation  with 
the  usual  accouterments  in  the  way  of  stalactites,  stalagmites,  and 
columns  typical  of  a  water-formed  limestone  cave.  It  is  well  said  that 
if  you  have  seen  one  cave  you  have  seen  them  all,  but  this  cave  is 
unusual  for  the  region  and  for  the  fact  that  it  is  publicly  owned,  the 
only  one  I  know  of  in  the  Atlantic  coastal  region  in  public  hands. 
There  are  guided  tours  along  three-quarters  of  a  mile  of  under- 
ground trail,  electrically  illuminated. 

Within  the  park  there  are  picnic  grounds  with  fireplaces,  limited 
camping  and  trailer  facilities,  woods  trails  through  the  well-forested 
park  area — an  interesting  combination  of  hardwood  hammock  and 
southland  slash-pine  flats.  The  Chipola  River  flows  through  the 
park,  plentifully  populated  with  bass,  bream,  and  "stump  knockers." 
No  boats  available,  no  swimming.  Refreshment  stand. 

Admission  to  caverns  and  guided  trip,  75  cents. 

Fort  Clinch  State  Park 

Location:  On  the  Atlantic,  in  extreme  northeast  Florida,  about 
3  miles  north  of  Fernandina,  on  a  coastal  island.  Fernandina  is 
11  miles  east  of  US  17,  by  State  Route  200,  and  25  miles  east  of 
US  1. 

Features  and  Facilities:  This  is  an  unusual  historical  monu- 
ment overlooking  the  sea  and  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Mary's  River,  the 
Florida-Georgia  boundary.  The  fort  is  an  old  antebellum  brick  af- 
fair, of  interest  solely  as  an  old  fort.  There  are  picnic  grounds  in  the 
park  which  were  under  water  in  an  unusual  period  of  high  water 
when  I  last  visited  this  park.  In  ordinary  times  they  are  attractively 
located  and  worth  using. 

This  area  is  sadly  in  need  of  recreational  improvement,  a  fact 
which  the  Florida  Park  Service  recognizes.  There  are  no  bathhouse 
facilities  and  the  beach  is  treacherous.  There  are  no  facilities  for  tents 
or  trailers,  though  both  are  permitted.  I  mention  all  this  because 
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Fort  Clinch  State  Park  looks  very  appealing  on  the  map,  but  is  not 
much  of  a  recreational  park  when  you  get  out  to  it. 

Cold  Head  Branch  State  Park 

Location:  About  40  miles  southwest  of  Jacksonville,  near  the 
back  door  to  Camp  Blanding.  The  park  entrance  is  on  State  Route 
21,  6  miles  north  of  Keystone  Heights. 

Features  and  Facilities:  Gold  Head  Branch  is  a  spring-fed,  sandy- 
bottomed  stream  which  wanders  through  a  deep  (65-ft.)  ravine. 
The  stream  takes  its  name  from  the  fact  that  minute  quantities  of 
gold  have  been  panned  from  it.  I  have  not  seen  the  ravine  in  the 
flowering  season,  but  since  it  contains  almost  100  species  of  plant 
life  it  certainly  must  rival  some  of  the  commercialized  ravines  in 
beauty. 

The  park  lies  in  a  region  of  forested  sand  hills,  sprinkled  with 
pothole  lakes,  sinks,  and  ravines.  The  main  lake,  around  which  most 
of  the  park  facilities  are  grouped,  and  the  ravine  are  the  two  chief 
attractions  of  the  park.  The  lake  is  rather  large  and  is  well  stocked 
with  fish. 

I  have  been  told  that  the  park  is  the  pride  and  joy  of  its  local 
supervisor  and  that  it  is  very  well  managed,  especially  during  the 
summer  season  when  it  is  heavily  used. 

There  are  vacation  cabins  overlooking  the  lake,  the  usual  CCC- 
National  Park  Service  type,  frame,  very  spic  and  span.  The  picnic 
grounds  are  not  too  happily  located  for  they  are  close  to  the  access 
road,  but  in  the  winter  season  this  would  be  no  drawback. 

Swimming  facilities  with  excellent  bathhouse.  Boats  and  canoes 
for  rent  for  bass,  bream,  and  perch  fishing.  Nature  trails  down  into 
Gold  Head  Branch  ravine.  The  vacation  cabins  are  available  for 
overnight  occupancy  from  September  15  to  May  15,  weekly  during 
the  summer  months.  They  normally  accommodate  4  persons.  Cook- 
ing utensils,  crockery  and,  for  an  extra  fee,  bed  linen. 

Tenting  and  trailers  are  permitted  in  the  park,  though  there  are 
facilities  for  neither.  I  noted  one  or  two  sites  that  would  be  passable 
for  tents,  however. 
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Highlands  Hammock  State  Park 

Location:  In  south-central  Florida,  6  miles  west  of  Sebring  on 
State  Route  634.  The  shortest  approach  is  from  Sebring  on  State 
Route  17  to  its  junction  with  Route  634. 

Features  and  Facilities:  This  is  a  perfect  example  of  a  dense 
cypress  swamp.  There  are  larger  swamps  in  the  southeast,  but  if  you 
have  ever  yearned  to  see  just  what  their  interiors  looked  like  to  an 
explorer,  at  Highland  Hammock  you  will  be  given  the  best  interior 
view  of  a  cypress  jungle  available  to  the  ordinary  tourist  anywhere 
in  our  country. 

This  has  been  achieved  by  nature,  aided  by  benevolent  man.  In 
creating  the  area  nature  provided  a  truly  beautiful  bit  of  cypress 
jungle,  with  masses  of  moss-hung  cypress  standing  in  dark,  reflecting 
swamp  water.  On  the  more  solid  lands  there  are  a  few  mighty  oaks, 
one  of  them  nearly  one  hundred  years  old,  heavily  draped  with  long 
streamers  of  silver-gray  Spanish  moss.  Man,  in  the  form  of  the 
Roebling  family,  came  along  to  build  catwalks  out  into  the  heart 
of  the  watery  swamp  where,  in  an  area  of  impressive  and  silent 
beauty,  the  cypress  columns  rise  like  cathedral  pillars  from  the  dark 
level  floor  of  the  water  which  nourishes  them. 

The  park  is  a  wildlife  sanctuary  containing  such  rare  species  as 
the  American  eagle,  heron,  crane,  ibis,  water  turkey,  wild  deer,  and 
alligator.  Forest  cover  is  exceptionally  lush  and  heavy,  with  mam- 
moth oak,  pine,  elm,  maple,  sweet  gum,  cabbage  palm,  and  swamp 
cypress. 

A  quarter  of  a  mile  of  wooden  catwalk,  10  miles  of  footpaths  and 
bicycle  trails,  an  open-air  sight-seeing  trailer,  bicycles  for  rent  and 
picnic  grounds  complete  the  facilities  in  this  park.  The  AAA  Travel 
Guide  describes  the  guided  tour  here  as  "very  good." 

Tents  and  trailers  permitted  but  no  special  provisions  are  made 
for  them. 

Hillsborough  River  State  Park 

Location:  Twenty-three  miles  northeast  of  Tampa  along  US 
301,  7  miles  south  of  Zephyrhills. 
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Features  and  Facilities:  Hillsborough  is  a  heavily  forested  tropi- 
cal area,  with  ancient  cypress  trees  and  leaning  palms  overhanging 
the  swift-flowing  river,  which  tumbles  down  rapids,  swirls  around 
sharp,  rocky  turns  and  then  levels  out  into  wide,  calm  sweeps. 
You  will  find  colorful  water  plants  here,  orchids,  lilies,  palms  and 
a  "trailside  museum,"  with  specimens  of  plant  and  tree  life  la- 
beled. 

The  picnic  grounds  are  exceptionally  spacious  and  inviting.  Against 
Florida's  passing  showers  there  are  many  covered  picnic  shelters. 
This  area  seems  to  get  heavy  year-round  use  from  nearby  Tampa 
and  I  imagine  that  week  ends  find  it  crowded.  Boats  for  rent  for 
fishermen  pursuing  bass,  bream,  perch,  and  catfish.  Swimming  in 
the  river;  bathhouse  facilities.  Two  lengthy  nature  trails. 

There  are  two  places  to  camp,  one  within  the  park  and  one  at 
the  edge  of  the  park.  Ask  the  gatekeeper  about  these.  Electricity 
is  available  at  one  of  these  areas.  Trailers  permitted. 

Myakka  River  State  Park 

Location:  Inland  from  Sarasota,  about  16  miles.  Approached  by 
State  Route  72,  the  park  is  32  miles  west  of  Arcadia. 

Features  and  Facilities:  Nearly  25  square  miles  of  mixed  palm 
and  hardwood  forest  and  dense  tropical  foliage  line  the  Myakka 
River  which  flows  through  the  park.  There  are  two  permanent  lakes, 
Upper  and  Lower  Myakka  Lakes,  and  several  more  fluctuating 
expanses  of  water  that  ebb  and  flow  with  the  seasons.  The  largest 
of  Florida's  parks,  the  area  is  noted  for  its  atmosphere  of  serenity  and 
scenic  beauty.  It  is  a  place  of  great  sweeping  spaciousness  and  calm, 
a  beautiful  forested  river  plain.  As  the  Myakka  shrinks  each  year 
it  leaves  behind  a  vast  carpet  of  flowering  garden  which  changes 
with  the  seasons.  In  review  pass  the  blue  prairie  iris,  the  golden 
ragweed,  millions  of  sunflowers  and  the  river-choking  splendor  of 
the  water  hyacinth. 

This  park  has  5  rustic  cabins,  furnished  with  everything  except 
bed  linens.  They  will  accommodate  4  persons  in  2  double  bunks  in 
one  large  room.  Available  in  the  winter  months  for  transient  oc- 
cupancy. 
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The  fishing  is  excellent,  with  the  river  and  lakes  abounding  in  bass, 
bream,  perch,  and  catfish.  No  swimming  but  boats  are  for  rent. 
Picnic  grounds.  Several  nature  trails  especially  appealing  to  bird 
lovers. 

Torreya  State  Park 

Location:  Fifty  miles  west  of  Tallahassee,  in  western  Florida,  on 
the  Apalachicola  River.  The  park  is  13  miles  north  of  Bristol,  reached 
by  State  Route  12  and  then  an  access  road  about  9  miles  out  from 
Bristol. 

Features  and  Facilities:  This  park  is  an  interesting  combination 
of  historic  and  botanical  values.  The  outstanding  physical  feature 
is  Neal's  Bluff  which  rises  165  feet  above  the  river  and  is  crowned 
by  the  old  Gregory  Mansion,  a  building  now  restored  and  fur- 
nished in  ante-bellum  style.  The  park  also  contains  the  rare  Torreya, 
or  gopherwood  tree,  and  the  Florida  yew.  Both  are  believed  to 
grow  in  a  natural  state  nowhere  else  in  the  world. 

Established  primarily  to  preserve  these  trees,  this  park  offers  old 
plantation  charm  and  rare  beauty  as  well.  If  you  are  in  the  area  it 
is  well  worth  visiting.  There  are  picnic  grounds,  children's  play- 
grounds, limited  tent  camping,  no  trailers.  The  mansion  is  not  open 
to  view  at  present. 

For  further  information  write: 

Superintendent 
Everglades  National  Park 
Homestead,  Florida 

Director 

Florida  State  Park  Service 

Tallahassee,  Florida 

Florida  Forest  Supervisor 
The  U.S.  Forest  Service 
Ocala,  Florida 
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The  National  Audubon  Society 
13  McAllister  Arcade 
311  East  Flagler  Street 
Miami,  Florida 
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(Massachusetts),  82,  91 

Moose  Brook  State  Park  ( New  Hamp- 
shire), 53 

Morrow  Mountain  State  Park  (North 
Carolina),  289 

Mount  Alto  State  Park  (Pennsylvania), 
198 

Mount  Blue  State  Park  (Maine),  9,  26 


Mount  Everett  Reservation  ( Massachu- 
setts), 82,  91-92 

Mount  Grace  State  Forest  ( Massachu- 
setts), 92 

Mount  Greylock  Reservation  (Massa- 
chusetts), 82,  92-93 

Mount  Logan  State  Forest  Monument 
(Pennsylvania),  198 

Mount  Mansfield  State  Forest  (Ver- 
mont), 59,  75-76 

Mount  Mitchell  State  Park  (North 
Carolina),  269,  273,  289-290 

Mount  Philo  State  Park  (Vermont),  76 

Mount  Prospect  State  Park  (New 
Hampshire),  53-54 

Mount  Riasares  State  Forest  Monu- 
ment (Pennsylvania),  198 

Mount  Sugarloaf  Reservation  (Massa- 
chusetts), 93 

Mount  Sunapee  State  Park  (New 
Hampshire),  54 

Mount  Toby  Demonstration  Forest 
( Massachusetts ),  93 

Mount  Tom  Reservation  (Massachu- 
setts), 93 

Mount  Tom  State  Park  (Connecticut), 
121-122 

Musconetcong  State  Park  (New  Jer- 
sey), 177 

Myakka  River  State  Park  (Florida), 
328,  340-341 

Myles  Standish  State  Forest  (Massa- 
chusetts), 94 

Myrtle  Beach  State  Park  ( South  Caro- 
lina), 293-294,  301-302 


N 


Nantahala    National    Forest     (North 
Carolina),  264-270 
campsites  in,  277-280 
National  Forests,  1-3,  5 
definition  of,  3—4 

( See  also  names  of  forests ) 
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National  Parks,  1-3 
definition  of,  3 

( See  also  names  of  parks ) 
National  Parkway,  1 
Naugatuck  State  Forest  (Connecticut), 

122 
New  Hampshire,  28-56 
hunting  and  fishing  in,  40 
National  Forests  in,  29,  31-46 
state  parks  in,  29-31,  46-56 
New  Jersey,  168-179 

hunting  and  fishing  in,  172 
state  parks  in,  172-179 
New  York,  127-167 

free  campsites  in,  156-167 
hunting  and  fishing  in,  137-138 
park  districts  in,  130 
state  parks  in,  138-167 
New  York  State  Park  System,  2 
Newtown  Battlefield  Reservation  ( New 

York),  147 
Niagara  Falls  Reservation  (New  York), 

147 
Nipmuck  State  Forest  (Connecticut), 

113 
North  Carolina,  262-291 
hunting  and  fishing  in,  273 
National  Forests  in,  264-273,  275- 

286 
National  Parks  in,  264-266,  270-275 
state  parks  in,  286-290 
Northfield    State    Forest    (Massachu- 
setts), 94 


Ocala  National  Forest  (Florida),  327, 
333-336 
recreation  areas  in,  328,  333,  335- 
336 
Oconee  State  Park  (South  Carolina), 

294,  302 
October  Mountain  State  Forest  (Mas- 
sachusetts), 82 


Okemo  State  Forest  (Vermont),  76 
Oldtown  Hill  Reservation  (Massachu- 
setts), 95 
Ole  Bull  State  Park   (Pennsylvania), 

198-199 
Orient  Beach  State  Park  (New  York), 

147 
Osceola  National  Forest  (Florida),  327 
Otis  State  Forest  (Massachusetts),  95 
Otter  River  State  Forest  (Massachu- 
setts), 95-96 


Palisades  Interstate  Park  (New  York 
and  New  Jersey),  128,  147-150, 
169 

Paris  Mountain  State  Park  ( South  Car- 
olina), 294,  302 

Parker  Dam  State  Park  (Pennsyl- 
vania), 199 

Parvin  State  Park  (New  Jersey),  171, 
177 

Patapsco  State  Park  (Maryland),  210 

Paugnut  State  Forest  (Connecticut), 
114 

Pawtuckaway  Reservation  (New 
Hampshire),  54 

Penn  State  Forest  (New  Jersey),  178 

Pennsylvania,  180-204 

federal  recreation  areas  in,  186-188 
hunting  and  fishing  in,  186 
picnic  areas  in,  203-204 
state  recreation  areas  in,  188-203 

Pennsylvania  State  Park  (Pennsyl- 
vania), 199 

Penwood  State  Park  (Connecticut), 
122 

People's  Forest  (Connecticut),  110, 
113 

Petticoat  Hill  Reservation  (Massachu- 
setts), 96 

Pettigrew  State  Park  ( North  Carolina), 
190 
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Pillsbury    Reservation    (New    Hamp- 
shire), 54 

Pine  Mountain  State  Park  (see  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt  State  Park) 

Pinnacle  Rock  State  Park  (West  Vir- 
ginia), 250 

Pisgah  National  Forest  (North  Caro- 
lina), 264-267,  269-270 
recreation  areas  in,  280-286 

Pittsfield  State  Forest  (Massachusetts), 
96 

Pocahontas  State  Park  (Virginia),  232 

Pocomoke   State   Forest    (Maryland), 
211 

Poe  Valley  State  Park  (Pennsylvania), 
199 

Poinsett  State  Park  (South  Carolina), 
302-303 

Pootatuck  State  Forest  (see  Squantz 
Pond  State  Park) 

Potomac  State  Forest  (Maryland),  211 

Proctor-Piper  State  Forest  (Vermont), 
76 

Promised  Land  State  Park  (Pennsyl- 
vania), 199-200 

Province  Lands  Reservation   (Massa- 
chusetts), 96-97 

Pulaski     Memorial     Forest      (Rhode 
Island),  107 

Purgatory  Chasm  Reservation  ( Massa- 
chusetts), 97 

Pymatuning     State     Park     (Pennsyl- 
vania), 200 


Raccoon  Creek  State  Park  (Pennsyl- 
vania), 200 

Ralph  Stover  State  Park  (Pennsyl- 
vania), 200-201 

Ravensburg  State  Park  (Pennsylvania), 
201 

Reed's  Gap  State  Park  (Pennsylvania), 
201 


Rehoboth    State    Forest    (Massachu- 
setts), 97 

Rendezvous     Mountain     State     Park 
(North  Carolina),  290 

Rhode  Island,  104-109 
free  picnic  groves  in,  105 
hunting  and  fishing  in,  105 

Richard  Crane  Memorial  Reservation 
( Massachusetts ) ,  97 

Rickett's   Glen   State   Park    (Pennsyl- 
vania), 201 

Ringwood   Manor    State   Park    (New- 
Jersey),  178 

Rivers  Bridge  State  Park  ( South  Caro- 
lina), 303 

Robert  H.  Treman  State  Park  (New 
York),  150 

Rocky  Neck  State  Park  (Connecticut), 
111,  122-123 

Roland  C.  Nickerson  State  Park  ( Mas- 
sachusetts), 97-98 

Roosevelt  State  Park  (Pennsylvania), 
183,  201-202 


S.  B.  Elliott  State  Park  (Pennsylvania), 
202 

St.  Albans  Bay  Forest  Park  (Vermont), 
77 

Sand  Bar  State  Park  (Vermont),  77 

Sand  Hill  Cove  (Rhode  Island),  108 

Sandisfield  State  Forest  (Massachu- 
setts), 98 

Savage  River  State  Forest  (Maryland), 
211 

Savoy  Mountain  State  Forest  (Massa- 
chusetts), 98-99 

Saxton  Falls  State  Park  (New  Jersey), 
178 

Scarborough  State  Beach  (Rhode 
Island),  108 

Seashore  State  Park  (Virginia),  219, 
232-233 
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Sebago  Lake  State  Park  (Maine),  26- 
27 

Selkirk  Shores  State  Park  (New  York), 
150-151 

Seneca  State  Forest  (West  Virginia), 
250-251 

Sesquicentennial  State  Park  (South 
Carolina),  303 

Shenandoah  National  Park  (Virginia), 
2,  5,  213-215,  219 

Shenipsit  State  Forest  (Connecticut), 
123 

Sherwood  Island  State  Park  ( Connecti- 
cut), 111,  123-124 

Sizerville  State  Park  (Pennsylvania), 
202 

Skyline  Drive,  Shenandoah  National 
Park,  2,  213-214,  221,  239,  253- 
255 

Sleeping  Giant  State  Park  (Connecti- 
cut), 110,  124 

Snyder-Middlesworth  State  Park 
(Pennsylvania),  202 

South  Carolina,  292-304 

hunting  and  fishing  in,  295-296 
National  Forests  in,  294 
state  parks  in,  293-294,  297-304 
wayside  picnic  parks  in,  295 

Spencer  State  Forest  (Massachusetts), 
99 

Squantz  Pond  State  Park  (Connecti- 
cut), 124 

Standish  Monument  State  Park  (Mas- 
sachusetts), 99-100 

State  parks,  2-3,  5 

(See  also  names  of  parks) 

Staunton  River  State  Park  (Virginia), 
233 

Stephens  State  Park  (New  Jersey), 

Stokes  State  Forest  (New  Jersey),  169, 

175-176 
Stony  Brook  State  Park  (New  York), 

151 


Stratton  Brook  State  Park  (Connecti- 
cut), 124 

Sumter  National  Forest  (South  Caro- 
lina), 294,  296 
recreation  areas  in,  297 

Sunken   Meadows   State   Park    (New 
York),  151 

Swallow   Falls    State   Forest    (Mary- 
land), 212 

Swartswood  State  Park  (New  Jersey), 
178 


Table  Rock  State  Park  (South  Caro- 
lina), 294,  303-304 
Taconic  State  Park  (New  York),  83, 

151-152 
Taughannock  Falls  State  Park  (New 

York),  131,  152 
Thetford  Hills  State  Forest  (Vermont), 

77 
Thousand  Islands  State  Parks   (New 
York),  152-153 
Burnham  Point,  154 
Canoe-Picnic  Point,  155 
Cedar  Island,  155 
Cedar  Point,  154 
De  Wolf  Point,  154 
Grass  Point,  154 
Kring  Point,  155 
Long  Point,  153-154 
Mary  Island,  155 
Watterson  Point,  154 
Westcott  Beach,  153 
Toll  Gate  State  Park   (New  Hamp- 
shire), 30 
Tolland  State  Forest  (Massachusetts), 

100 
Tomlinson  Run  State  Park  (West  Vir- 
ginia), 251 
Torreya  State  Park  (Florida),  341 
Townshend  State  Forest   (Vermont), 
77-78 
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Trough  Creek  Forest  Park  (Pennsyl- 
vania), 202 

Tunxis  State  Forest  (Connecticut), 
125 


Valley  Stream  State  Park  (New  York), 

155 
Vermont,  57-78 

hunting  and  fishing  in,  64-65 
National  Forests  in,  58-59,  63-66 
state  parks  in,  66-78 
Veterans  Lake  State  Park  (Georgia), 

322 
Virginia,  213-236 

hunting  and  fishing  in,  219-220 
National  Forests  in,  213-218,  226- 

230 
National  Parks  in,  213-215,  220- 

226 
state  parks  in,  216-217,  230-234 
state  recreation  areas  in,  234 
Vogel  State  Park  (Georgia),  310-311, 

322-323 
Voneida   State   Park    (Pennsylvania), 

203 
Voorhees  State  Park  (New  Jersey),  179 

W 

Wachusett  Mountain  Reservation 
(Massachusetts),  100 

Wadleigh   State   Park    (New   Hamp- 
shire), 54-55 

Wadsworth  Falls  State  Park  (Connect- 
icut), 124 

Wahconah  State  Park  ( Massachusetts ) , 
100-101 

Walden  Pond  Reservation  ( Massachu- 
setts), 101 

Washington  Crossing  State  Park  ( New 
Jersey),  179 

Washington    Monument    State    Park 
(Maryland),  212 


Watkins  Glen  State  Park  (New  York), 
130,  155-156 

Watoga  State  Park  (West  Virginia), 
251 

Wellington  State  Park  (New  Hamp- 
shire), 55 

Wentworth  State  Park  (New  Hamp- 
shire), 55 

West  Bridgewater  State  Forest  (Mas- 
sachusetts), 101 

West  Virginia,  236-252 

hunting  and  fishing  in,  241 
National  Forest  in,  241-244 
state  parks  in,  244-251 

Westmoreland  State  Park  (Virginia), 
216,  233-234 

Wharton  Brook  State  Park  (Connecti- 
cut), 125 

Whipple  Dam   State  Park   (Pennsyl- 
vania), 203 

Whirlpool  State  Park  (New  York),  156 

White  Lake  State  Park  (New  Hamp- 
shire), 30,  55-56 

White  Memorial  Foundation  ( Connect- 
icut), 125 

White  Mountain  National  Forest  ( New 
Hampshire),  8,  29,  31-40 
recreation  areas  in,  41-46 

Whitney  Woods  (Massachusetts),  101 

Wickaboxet  State  Forest  (Rhode  Is- 
land), 104-108 

Wildwood   State  Park   (New  York), 
156 

Wilgus  State  Park  (Vermont),  78 

Willard  Brook  State  Forest  ( Massachu- 
setts), 101-102 

Windsor  State  Forest  (Massachusetts), 
102-103 

Winslow  Site  State  Park  ( New  Hamp- 
shire), 30 

Wooster  Mountain  State  Park  (Con- 
necticut), 125 

World's    End    State    Park    (Pennsyl- 
vania), 203 
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